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VICTORIA FALLS, ZAMBESI RIVER. 


HE most remarkable falls in the world, 
even exceeding those of Niagara, in 
some respects, are those called the Victoria, 


‘on the Zambesi River, Southern Africa, and’ 


described by Livingstone in his volume of ex- 
plorations. But few travelers have seen 
these falls on account of the danger and 
difficulty of reaching them, but all who have 
gazed on them are enthusiastic in their 
praise. We present our readers with an ex- 
cellent representation of the scene from the 
pen of Dr. Livingstone, and also an account 
of his first visit to the falls some years be- 
fore he died. He says: — 

“We proceeded next morning, gth of 
August, 1860, to see the Victoria Falls. 
Mosi-oa-tunya is the Makololo name, and 
‘means smoke sounding; Seongo or Chong- 
‘we, meaning the Rainbow, or the place of 
the Rainbow, was the more ancieot term 


they bore. We embarked in canoes belong- 
ing to Tuba Mokoro, ‘smasher of canoes,’ 
an ominous name; but he alone, it seems, 
knew the medicine which insures one 
against shipwreck in the rapids above the 
Falls. For some miles the river was smooth 
and tranquil, and we glided pleasantly over 
water clear as crystal, and past loveiy 
islands densely covered with a tropical veg- 
etation. Noticeable among the many trees 
were the lofty Hyphene and Borassus 
palms ; the graceful wild date-palm, with its 
fruit in golden clusters, and the umbrageous 
mokononga, of cypress form, with its dark 
green leaves and scarletfruit. Many flowers 
peeped out near the water’s edge, some en- 
tirely new to us, and others, as the convol- 
vulus, old acquaintances, 

“ But our attention was quickly called from 
the charming islands to the dangerous 
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rapids, down which Tuba might unintention- 
ally shoot us. To confess the truth, the 
very ugly aspect of these roaring rapids 
could scarcely fail to cause some uneasiness 
in the minds of new-comers. It is only 
when the river is very low, as it was now, 
that any one durst venture to the island to 
which we were bound. If one went during 
the period of flood, and fortunately hit the 
island, he would be obliged to remain there 
till the water subsided again, if he lived so 
long. Both hippopotami and elephants have 
been known to be swept over the Falls, and 
of course smashed to pulp. 

“Before entering the race of waters, we 
were requested not to speak, as our talking 
might diminish the virtue of the medicine ; 
and no one, with such boiling, eddying rapids 
before his eyes, would think of disobeying 
the orders of a ‘canoe-smasher.’ It soon 
became evident that there was sound sense 
in this request of Tuba’s, although the rea- 
son assigned was not unlike that of the ca- 
noe-man from Sesheke, who begged one of 
our party not-to whistle, because whistling 
made the wind come. It was the duty of 
the man at the bow to look out ahead for the 
proper course, and when he saw a snag or 
rock, to call out to the steersman. Tuba 
doubtless thought that talking on board 
mizht divert the attention of his steersman, 
at a time when the neglect of an order, or a 
slight mistake, would be sure to spill us all 
into the chafing river. There were places 
where the utmost exertions of both men 
had to be put forth in order to force the ca- 
noe to the only safe part of the rapid, and to 
prevent it sweeping down broadside on, 
where in a twinkling we should have found 
ourselves floundering among the plotuses aud 
cormorants, which were engaged in diving 
for their breakfast of small fish. At times 
it seemed as if nothing could save us from 
dashing, in our headlong race, against the 
rocks, which, now that the river was low. 
jutted out of the water ; but, just at the very 
nick of time, Tuba passed the word to the 
steersman, and then with ready pole turned 


“the canoe a little aside, and we glided swift- 
‘ly past the threatened danger. Never was 


canoe more admirably managed; once only 


‘did the medicine seem to have lost some- 


thing of its efficacy. We were driving 


swiftly down; a black rock, over which the 
white foam flew, lay directly in our path; 
the pole was planted against it as readily as 
ever, but it slipped just as Tuba put forth 
his strength to turn the bow off. We struck 
hard, and were half full of water in a mo 
ment; Tuba recovered himself as speedily, 
shoved off the bow, and shot the canoe into 
a still shallow place, to bale out the water, 
Here we were given to understand that it 
was not the medicine which was at fault; 
that had lost none of its virtue; the acci- 
dent was owing entirely to Tuba having 
started without his breakfast. Need it be 
said we never let Tuba go without that meal 
again? 

“ We landed at the head of Garden Island, 
which is situated near the middle of the 
river and on the lip of the Falls. On reach- 
ing that lip and peering over the giddy 
height, the wondrous and unique character 
of the magnificent cascade at once burst up- 
on us. 

“Tt is rather a hopeless task to endeavor 
to convey an idea of it in words, since, as 
was remarked on the spot, an accomplished 
painter, even by a number of views, could 
but impart a faint impression of the glorious 
scene. The probable mode of its forma- 
tion may perhaps help to the conception of 
its peculiar shape. Niagara has _ been 
formed by a wearing back of the rock over 
which the river falls; and, during a long 
course of ages, it has gradually receded, and 
lett a broad, deep, and pretty straight trough 
in front. It goes on wearing back daily, 
and may yet discharge the lakes from which 
its river-—the St. Lawrence — flows. But 
the Victoria Falls have been formed bya 
crack right across the river, in the lard, 
black, basaltic rock which there formed the 
bed of the Zambesi. The lips of the crack 
are still quite sharp, save about three feet of 
the edge over which the river rolls. The 
walls go sheer down from the lips without 
any projecting crag, or symptom of stratifi- 
cation or dislocation. When the mighty 
rift occurred, no change of level took place 
in the two parts of the bed of the river thus 
rent asunder ; consequently, in coming’down 
the river to Garden Island, the water sud- 
denly disappears, and we see the opposite 
side of the cleft, with grass and trees grow- 
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ing where once the river raa, on the same 
level as that part of its bed on which we 
sail. The first crack is,in length,a few 
yards more than the breadth of the Zambesi, 
which by measurement we found to be a 
little over 1860 yards, but this number we 
resolved to retain as indicationg the year in 
which the Fall was for the first time care- 
fully examined. The main stream here runs 
nearly north and south, and the cleft across 
itis nearly east and west. The depth of 
the rift was measured by lowering a line, to 
the end of which a few bullets and a foot of 
white cotton cloth were tied. One of us lay 
with his head over the projecting crag, and 
watched the descending calico, till, after his 
companions had paid out 310 feet, the weight 
rested on a sloping projection, probably 50 
feet from the water below, the actuai bottom 
being still further down. The white cloth 
now appeared the size of a crown-piece. 
On measuring the width of this deep cleft 
by sextant, it was found at Garden Island, its 
narrowest part, to be eighty yards, and its 
broadest somewhat more. Into this chasm, 
of twice the depth of Niagara Fall, the 
river, a full mile wide, rolls with a deafen- 
ing roar; and this is Mosi-oa-tunya, or the 
Victoria Falls. 

“Looking from Garden Island down to 
the bottom of the abyss, nearly half a mile 
of water, which has fallen over that portion 
of the Falls to our right, or west of our 
point of view, is seen collected in a narrow 
channel twenty or thirty vards wide, and 
flowing at exactly right angles to its previ- 
ous course, to our left; while the other half, 
or that which feli over the eastern portion 
of the Falls, is seen in the left of the narrow 
channel below, coming toward our right. 
Both waters unite midway, in a feaful boiling 
whirlpool, and find an outlet by a crack situ- 
ated at right angles to the fissure of the 
Falls. This outlet is about 1170 yards from 
the western end of the chasm, and some 
600 from its eastern end ; the whirlpool is at 
its commencement. The Zambesi, now ap- 
parently not more than twenty or thirty 
yards wide, rushes and surges south, through 
the narrow escape-channel for 130 yards, 
then enters a second chasm somewhat deep- 
er, and nearly parallel with the first. Aban- 


doning the bottom of the eastern half of 


this second chasm to the growth of large 
trees, it turns sharply off to the west, and 
forms a promontory, with the escape-channel 
at its point, of 1170 yards long, and 416 
yards broad at the base. After reaching 
this base the river runs abruptly round the 
head of another promontory, and flows 
away to the east, in a third chasm; then 
glides round a third promontory, much nar- 
rower than the rest, and away back to the 
west, in a fourth chasm; and we could see 
in the distance that it appeared to round 
still another promontory, and bend once 
more in another chasm toward the east. In 
this gigantic, zigzag, yet narrow trough, the 
rocks are all so sharply cut and angular, 
that the idea at once arises that the hard 
basaltic trap must have been riven into its 
present shape by a force acting from be- 
neath, and that this probably took place 
when the ancient inland seas were let off by 
similar fissures nearer the ocean. 

“ The land beyond, or on the south of the 
Falls, retains, as already remarked, the same 
level as before the rent was made. It is as 
if the trough below Niagara were bent right 
and left several times before it reached the 
railway bridge. The land in the supposed 
bends, being of the same height as that 
above the Fall, would give standing-places, 
or points of view, of the same nature as that 
from the railway bridge; but the nearest 
would be only eighty yards, instead of two 
miles (the distance to the bridge), from the 
face of the cascade. The tops of the prom- 
ontories are if general flat, smooth, and 
studded with trees. The’ first, with its base 
on the east, is at one place so narrow that it 
would be dangerous to walk to its extremity. 
On the second, however, we found a broad 
rhinoceros path and a hut; but, unless the 
builder was a hermit, with a pet rhinoceros, 
we cannot conceive what beast or man ever 
went there for. On reaching the apex of 
this second eastern promontory we saw the 
great river, of a deep sea-green color, now 
sorely compressed, gliding away at least 400 
feet below us. 

“Garden Island, when the river is low, 
commands the best view of the Great Fall 
chasm, as also of the promontory opposite, 
with its grove of large evergreen trees, and 
brilliant. rainbows of three-quarters of a 
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Circle, two, three, and sometimes even four 
in number, resting on the face of the vast 
perpendicular rock, down which tiny streams 
are always running, to be swept back again 
by the upward rushing vapor. But as, at 
Niagara, one has to go over to the Canadian 
shore to see the chief wonder — the Great 
Horse-shoe Fall — so here we have to cross 
over to Moselekatse’s side, to the promon- 
tory of evergreens, for the best view of the 


the river was at its lowest, came a good deal 
of the bare rock of its bed, with a score of 
narrow falls, which, at the time of flood, 
constitute one enormous cascade of nearly 
another half mile. Near the east end of the 
chasm are two larger falls, but they are 
nothing at low water compared with those 
between the islands. 

“The whole body of water rolls clear 


over, quite unbroken; but, after a descent 
of ten or more feet, the entire mass sudden- 


principal Falls of Mosi-oatunya. Begin- 


‘ning, therefore, at the base of this promonto- 
ry, and facing the cataract, at the west end 
of the chasm there is, first, a fall of thirty- 
six yards in breadth, and, of course, as they 
all are, upward of 310 feet in depth. Then 
Boaruka, a small island, intervenes, and 
next comes a great fall, with a breadth of 
573 yards; a projecting rock separates this 
‘from a second grand fall of 325 yards broad; 
‘in‘all upward of goo vards of perennial falls, 
‘Farther east stands Garden Island ; then, as 


ly becomes like a huge sheet of driven snow. 
Pieces of water leap off it in the form of 
comets with tails streaming behind, till-the 
whole snowy sheet becomes myriads of 
rushing, leaping, aqueous comets. This 
peculiarity was not observed by Charles 
Livingstone at Niagara, and hére it happens, 
possibly from the dryness of the atmosphere, 
or whatever the cause may be which makes 
évety drop of Zambesi water appear to pos 


‘se$8 a sort of individuality. It runs off the 
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ends of the paddles, and glides in beads 
along the smootn surface, like drops of 
quicksilver on a table. Here we see them 
in a conglomeration, each with a train of 
pure white vapur, racing down till lost in 
clouds of spray. A stone dropped in be- 
came less and less to the eye, and at last 
disappeared in the dense mist below. 

“Charles Livingstone had seen Niagara, 
and gave Mosi-oa-tunya the palm, though 
now at the end of a drought, and the river 
at its very lowest. Many feel a disappoint- 
ment on first seeing the great American 
Falls, but Mosi-oa-tunya is so strange, it 
must ever cause wonder. In the amount of 
water Niagara probably excels, though not 
during the months when the Zambesi is in 
flood. The vast body of water, separating 
in the comet-like forms described, necessa- 
rily incloses in its descent a large volume of 
air, which, forced into the cleft to an un- 
known depth, rebounds, and rushes up load- 
ed with vapor, to form the three or even six 
columns, as if of steam, visible at the Bato- 
ka village, Moachemba, twenty-one miles 
distant. On attaining a height of 200, or at 
most 300 feet from the level of the river 
above the cascade, this vapor becomes con- 
densed into a perpetual shower of fine rain. 
Much of the spray, rising to the west of 
Garden Island, falls on the grove of ever- 
green trees opposite; and from their leaves 
heavy drops are forever falling, to form sun- 
dry little rills, which, in running down the 
steep face of the rock, are blown off and 
turned back, or licked off their perpendicu- 
lar bed up into the column irom which they 
have just descended. 

“The morning sun gilds these columns of 
watery smoke with all the glowing colors of 
double or treble rainbows. The evening 
sun, trom a hot yellow sky, imparts a sul- 
phureous hue, and gives one the impression 
that the yawning gulf might resemble the 
mouth of the bottomless pit. No bird sits 
and sings on the branches of the grove of 
perpetual showers, or ever builds its nest 
there. We saw hornbills, and flocks of 
little black weavers fly across from the 
main land to the islands, and from the 
islands to the points of the promontories 
and back again, but they uniformly shunned 
the region of perpetual rain, occupied by 


the evergreen grove. The sunshine, else- 
where in this land so overpowering, never 
penetrates the deep gloom of that shade, 
In the presence of the strange Mosi-oa-tun- 
ya, we can sympathize with those who, 
when the world was young, peopled earth, 
air, and river with beings not of mortal 
form. Sacred to what deity would be this 
awful chasm and that dark grove, over 
which hovers an ever-abiding ‘pillar of 
cloud ?’ 

“The ancient Batoka chieftains used 
Kazertka, now Garden Island, and Boaruka, 
the island farthest west, also on the lip of the 
Falls, as sacred spots for worshiping the 
Deity.. It is no wonder that under the 
cloudy columns, and near the brilliant rain- 
bows, with the ceaseless roar of the cataract, 
with the perpetual flow, as if pouring forth 
from the hand of the Almighty, their souls 
should be filled with reverential awe. It 
inspired wonder in the native mind through- 
out the interior. Among the first questions 
asked by Sebituane of Mr. Oswell and Dr. 
Livingstone, iu 1851, were, ‘Have you any 
smoke soundings in your country?’ and 
* What causes the smoke to rise for ever so 
high out of the water?’ In that year its 
fame was heard 200 miles off, and it was 
approached within two days; but it was 
seen by no European till 1855, when Dr. 
Livingstone visited it on his way to the 
East Coast. Being then accompanied as 
far as this fall by Sekeletu and 200 follow- 
ers his stay was necessarily sho:t; and the 
two days there were employed in observa- 
tions for fixing the geographical position of 
the place, and turning the showers, that at 
times sweep from the columns of vapor 
across the island, to account, in teaching 
the Makololo arboriculture, and making that 
garden from which the natives named the 
island, so that he did not visit the opposite 
sides of the cleft, nor see the wonderful 
course of the river beyond the Falls. The 
hippopotami had destroyed the trees which 
were then planted; and, though a strong 
stockaded hedge was made again, and living 
orange trees, cashew-nuts, and coffee seeds 
put in afresh, we fear that the perseverance 
of the hippopotami will overcome the obsta- 
cle of the hedge. It would require a resi- 
dent missionary to rear European fruit trees. 
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The period at which the peach and apricot 
come into blossom is about the end of the 
dry season, and artificial irrigation is neces- 
sary. 

The Batoka, the only arboriculturists 
in the country, rear native fruit trees alone, 
the mosibe, the motsikiri, the boma, and 
others. When a tribe takes an interest in 
trees it becomes more attached to the spot 
on which they are planted, and they prove 
one of the civilizing influences. 

“ Before leaving the most wonderful falls 
in the world, one may be excused for refer- 
ring to the fact that, though they had pro- 
duced a decided impression on the native 
mind in the interior, no intelligence of their 
existence ever reached the Portuguese.” 

Dr. Livingstone, in speaking of the ani- 
mals of Africa, says: — 

“The tiger is not an African animal, 
neither is the bear, but the leopard, panther, 
and hyena are widely distributed over the 
surface, while the wolf and jackall are chief- 
ly limited to porthern localities. Over the 
same region the Arabian camel has been 
established from the earliest ages, and is es- 
sential to ordinary traveling and commercial 
transactions, 

* African zoology is characterized by the 
great number of species of the higher orders. 
many of which are quite peculiar to the con- 
tinent. It includes the animal which makes 
the nearest approach to man in its orgdnl- 
zation, the chimpanzee, with the enormously 
powerful gorilla, both found in the woods 
of Upper Guinea and Senegambia, though 
but rarely met with. Three varieties of the 
king of beasts occur, the Barbary lion, with 


a very thick brown mane covering the head 
and shoulders of the male; the Senegal 
lion, of a yellower hue, with a thinner mane; 
and the Cape lion, of which the mane is 
nearly black. The elephant abounds, but is 
not domesticated as in Asia; it is the tenant 
of all the countries south of the Sahara; and 
with it the rhinoceros, with two horns, has 
much the same range. Another animal of 
immense bulk, the hippopotamus, exclusive- 
ly belongs to Africa, inhabiting the Upper 
Nile, with all the other large rivers, es- 
pecially the Congo, the Niger, and the 
Zambesi. It is fitted alike to stalk on land, 
march along on the bottom of the waters, 
or swim upon the surface. Of the horse 
tribe, the beautifully striped zebra, the 
quagga, and the dow roam over the arid 
plains of the central and southern regions 
in herds, and are not known in any other 
Givision of the globe. This is the case like- 
wise with the giraffe, one of the ruminants, 
the tallest of all quadrupeds, feeding on the 
leaves of trees, straying over a wide area, 
but not approaching the western coast. 
The antelope family is profuse in species 
and in individuals, sometimes migrating ia 
vast droves in search of pasture, when se- 
vere drought compels them to quit their 
customary haunts, They are graceful ani- 
mals, with keen scent and sharp eyes. The 
flesh is excellent when in good condition 
and fat. The horns are long, sharp-pointed 
and crooked.” 

This account of Africa is very appropriate 
just at this time, when the English and the 
false prophet are contending for suprem- 
acy. 


HOLLAND AND ROTTERDAM. 


N the Roman times, where the Zuyder 
Zee now rolls its waves, there was dry 
land, occupied by a lake, from which a river 
issued with a course of fifty miles to the sea. 
But in the thirteenth century successive 
storms impelled the “tall ocean” against the 


coast, which forced its way through a broad 
isthmus, obliterated the ancient lake, and 
converted it, with a large space of the sur- 
rounding country, into the existing expanse. 
In the year 1421, a high tide raised by a vi- 
olent tempest, and driven up the estuary of 
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the Maas, ruptured a dam, and occasioned a 
terrible inundation, Seventy-two villages 
were swept away; many thousands of in- 
habitants perished; and the watery waste of 
the Biesbosch near Dort was formed, since 
recovered to some extent from submergence. 
Repeated inroads of the sea in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries originated the great 
Lake of Haarlem, which took the place of 
meadows, gardens, and the populous village 
of Nieuwienkirk. Upon the drainage of 
this lake by gigantic steam-power — an 
event of the present day — remains of the 
unhappy village were found, with bones of 
the inhabitants, Several recent years have 
been eminently disastrous. In January 
1861, during a thaw, the masses of ice 
brought down by the rivers from Germany 
blocked up their channels, burst the dykes 
by their pressure, and laid the fields far and 
wide under water. The fertile district of 
Bommelerwaard, an island enclosed by the 
Waal and Maas, was the chief scene of the 
catastrophe. Sixteen villages were inun- 
dated, 18 000 persons were driven from their 
homes, and forty lost their lives. Some 
days afterwards severe frost returned, and 
the deluged country became a sea of ice, 
with houses, churches, and trees standing 
up above it at nalf their height. A skater 
entered the church of Gameren by one of 
the windows, passed over the pulpit, and 
made his exit by a window on the opposite 
side of the building. Occasionally in time 
of war, the people have cut the dams and 


enemy, upon the principle of choosing the 
lesser of two evils. This was done in 1574, 
when Leyden was reduced to extremity by 
tbe besieging Spaniards, and it compelled 
them to retire. 

The lower courses of the Scheldt and 
Maas, both from Belgium, but originating 
in France, lie within the limits of Holland, 
with that of the Rhine from Prussia, all of 
which reach the North Sea oun the west 
coast. The Scheldt enters the country at 
the head of its estuary, where it immediate- 
ly divides into two principal branches which 
enclose. the islands of South Beveland and 
Walcheren. The Maas crosses the frontier 
ashort distance above Maestricht, receives 


arates towards its mouth into three great 
branches which encircle the islands of Over- 
flakkee and Voorne. The Rhine passes the 
border 2000 feet wide, not far above the 
town of Arnheim, and rapidly undergoes a 
remarkable reduction in its volume by the 
successive surrender of its waters. A large 
branch, the Waal, flows from it westward 
and joins the Maas; another, the Yssel, is 
next sent off northward to the Zuyder Zee; 
a third division, the Lech, is then de- 
spatched to fall into the Maas above Rotter- 
dam. The stream retaining the name of 
the Old Rhine, but no longer eatitled to be 
called the “exulting and abounding river,” 
pursues its way to Utrecht, where a fourth 
bifurcation takes place, and the Vecht de- 
parts from it for an estuary of the Zuyder’ 
Zee. Sluggishly, with the aspect of a canal, 
it passes Leyden, and eight miles below, a 
wholiy artificial channel, provided with 
sluices, enables the once mighty Rhine to 
effect a passage to the sea, through the vast 
beds of sand which line the coast. De- 
prived of its natural outlet by a tempest 
which blocked it up, the stream remained 


and was lost in the sands, or formed marsh- 
es, till engineering efforts at the beginning 
of the present century furnished the new 
water-course, 

No natural contrast can we!l be more 
complete and striking than the one be- 
tween the physical circumstances of the 
infant and the expiring Rhine, the Alps and 
glaciers in the one case, the sand-hills of 
the North Sea shore in the other. Yet it is 
interesting to note with an acute observer, 
that the two small populations at the two ex- 
tremities, though far apart and io totally 
differeut external conditions, are morally 
and nationally very much alike. “The 
Swiss,” observes Mr. Laing, “are the 
Dutchmen of the mountains. They are the 
same cold, unimaginative, money-seeking, 
yet vigorous, determined, energetic people 
as the Dutch at the mouths of the Rhine, 
In private household life the same order 
and cleanliness, attention to small things, 
plodding, persevering industry, and addic 
tion to gain, predominate in the character 
of both; and as citizens, the same rever- 


ence for law, and common sense, the same 


without one for nearly a thousand years, - 
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zeal for the public good, the same intense 
love of country, and, hidden under a phleg- 
matic exterior, the same capability of great 
energy, and the readiness to make sacrifices 
for it.” 

The surface of Holland is numerously 
sprinkled with lakes or meres, chiefly found 
in the more maritime districts, generally 
small and shallow, hence favorable for 
drainage. In the course of the last two 
centuries a considerable number have been 
reclaimed for cultivation, or as pasture land, 
yielding rich crops of herbage, and are of 
high importance, in husbandry. Upwards 
of three hundred square miles have been 


side beyond the stream, and a range of lofty 
houses occupies the other, with a row of 
fine trees in front, and a thoroughfare to 
which the misnomer of Boompies, little 
trees, is applied. The foreign commerce is 
very extensive as well as the inland traffic 
by the river. A bronze statue of Erasmus, 
a native of the city, stands in the principal 
market-place. The house in which he was 
born, indicated by an inscription, is now a 
shop for the sale of effervescing drinks. 
The house occupied for a time by Bayle, 
the author of the dictionary, is also pointed 
out. Another dwelling has the ominous 


name of Duizend Vreesen, or Thousand 


added in this way to the extent of the pro- 
ductive area. 

Rotterdam, the second city of the king- 
dom, with a population of 121,400, stands 
on the north bank of the principal outlet of 
the Maas, about twenty miles from the sea, 
and forty miles south-south-west of Amster- 
dam; its port receives the largest merchant- 
ships, while smaller vessels pass by canals 
into the leading streets. It has also canal 
communication with most of the larger 
Dutch towns, and with Germany by the 
Rhine. It forms a triangle, the base line 
of which is on the river, a mile and a half in 


length. The open country lies on the one 


Fears, from the circumstance that during a 
massacre by the Spanish soldiers the in- 
mates saved their lives by stratagem. They 
slew the cats, sprinkled the blood at the 
entrance, and left the door open, which led 
the murderers who passed by to suppose 
they had been anticipated by their.comrades 
in the work of death. The principal public 
edifices are the Cathedral Church of St. 
Laurence, the exchange, the town hall, and 
the palace of justice. The chief prison of: 
the Netherlands is here. Rotterdam never 
fails to interest the stranger, as it is 
commonly the place where a first acquaint- 
ance is made with Dutch scenes and usages, 
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SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


A SEQUEL TO “ON LAND AND SEA.” 
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Author of “The Gold Hunters,” “Running the Blockade,” “The Belle of 
Australia; or, Who Am I?” “Ou Land and Sea; 
or, California in the Years 1843. 
"44 and "45, ele., etc. 


(Copyricut, 1884, ty Wm. H. Tuomes ] 


CHAPTER III. 


LEWEY MAKES LOVE, AND QUITE SUCCESSFULLY.—DON SANCHOS PAYS 
US A VISIT, AND IS CAUGHT IN A TRAP.—A GALLANT FIGHT IN 
WHICH OUR DOG TAKES PART. = ESCAPE FROM THE CALABOZO.—A 
VISIT TO THE HIDE-HOUSE BY THE MEXICANS, — AN ATTACK, AND A 
DEFEAT.— THE SOIREE WHICH JACK GAVE.— INDIGNANT SAILORS 
AND KANAKAS.— THE FIRE.—A RETROSPECTION. 


7 M<* little darling,” sighed Lewey through the keyhole, “does she hear 
me? does she still think of the young sailor who loved-her from 
the first time he let his eyes fall upon her beautiful face ?” 

Then the lad turned to me, and said, — 

“ All dis I does for your sake. It is no pleasure fer: me to lie so to any 
voman.” 

“Go on,” I remarked. “Lying comes to you so naturally that there is 
no fear of your injuring yourself in my estimation. Say anything that you 
please. Perhaps the girl can be induced to believe you. But I do not see 
how it is to benefit us.” 

“You vait and see, mine friend. Dat girl vill let us out of dis place, or 
know nothin’ I of de female heart.” 

Once more he whispered through the keyhole, and said, — _ 

“ Caro chico, are you listening to me? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered. “1 hear all that you say, but no words that you 
utter can induce me to unlock the door of your cell. My father has forbid- 
den it.” 

“ Ah, beautiful one, what i is a father to a devoted lover? I burn to once 
more kiss your hand, to smooth the tresses of your luxuriant hair, to look 
into your eyes, so black and brilliant, to feel your sweet breath on my face,” 
and then Lewey turned to me, and asked in a low tone, — 
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“ How is dat for puttin’ on de tenderness? ” 

“ You are doing nicely,” I rejoined; “ but think of your soul.” 

“‘ Nebber mind de'soul now. It am de bodies dat ! am dinkin’ of most,” 
and once more Lewey turned his attention to the girl, who still hovered 
near the door, as though there was a certain fascination in its vicinity. 

“I thought that I should never marry,” Lewey continued, still speaking 
in Spanish, and whispering through the keyhole, “ but now I have changed 
my mind, and I can never be happy unless in your presence. Ah, dulce, if 
you would but unlock the door so that I could be with you for a 
moment.” 

“| dare not,” the girl replied. 

“ What do you fear, O best of women?” was the next question. “I love 
you. My friend is asleep, and hears me not. He knows nothing of the 
words I am addressing you. Let me press your hand but for a moment, and 
then I shall sleep in peace. Your heart is not like stone to withstand my 
prayers.” 

“If I should let you out will you return to the cell when I bid you do 
so?” the girl asked, and I knew that the smooth-tongued hypocrite was 
about to conquer, for I heard the girl remove the key of the cell from its 
accustomed place. 

“I promise everything to one so beautiful as you,” was the response. 
“Only let me remain in your presence as long as possible, for all is dark 
and dreary when absent from your side.” 

‘Of all the liars that 1 ever heard you are the worst,” 1 managed to whis- 
per, as the key was put into the lock by the deluded girl. 

“ You shut up, and pretend to snore, for no girl like love to her be made 
if annuder one listen to de pretty talk,” my friend remarked, and, agreeable 
to his advice, I gave vent to some unmusical-like sounds as the door was 
thrown open. 

“Come out, kiss me just once, and then return to the cell,” the girl 
whispered. 

There was no second invitation needed. Lewey rushed to her, enfolded 
the lady in his arms, then I heard some vigorous salutes, and but few strug- 
gles to prevent them. j 

“ Hush,” cried the girl. “ Your companion will awaken, and what will 
he think ?” 

“ He sleeps,” answered the boy. ‘‘He is a cold-blooded American, and 
cares nothing for the beautiful girls of your nation. Do not fear. All the 

kissing in the world would not awaken him.” 

- “Still, I thought him very nice this forenoon. He is not bold and for- 
ward like you. I think he would marry me if he had the chance,” I heard 
the girl say, as soon as she could recover her breath. 

‘Why should you desire to marry a man like him, when you can obtain 
me?” was the next question Lewey asked, showing the conceit of the boy. 

I wanted to get up and kick him, I felt so indignant. 

“ Perhaps you would not desire me as a wife if you knew me better,” the 
girl remarked, in a coquettish.tone, and, I supposed, toss of her head. 

_“ Can you doubt me?. Iam a Frenchman, and ason of France never de 
ceives the fair sex.” 

“ But when should yon want to marry?” asked the girl, who was a prac- 
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tical young lady, and desired some tangible pledge before she wis ready to 
believe all that was poured into her willing ears. 

“Just as soon as you please,” was the prompt answer, and a kiss that 
made me gasp with envy. 

“ Would next w°ek be too soon ?” the lady asked. 

For a moment there was an ominous pause, as though even the impul- 
sive Lewey was a little daunted at the shortness of time that was allowed 
him to make his peace with the world, and a father confessor. 

“ You hesitate,” the girl said. “ You do not love me.” 

“If I did not answer it was because | regretted you should make the 
time so long before my happiness arrived. A whole week must I wait for 
you, dulce. Ah, why do you act thus coldly toward me? ” 

“ Then we will say in four days,” and the girl was rewarded with a kiss 
for her compliance to the French lad’s pleadings. 

“ Now that all is settled you must do me a favor,” Lewey said, after a lit- 
tle exchange of billing and cooing. 

Then I knew that the crisis had arrived, and I paid much attention to 
what followed. 

“Whatever you ask of me s‘:all be granted, if it is right and proper,” the 
prudent girl remarked. 

“ Do you think that I would demand anything not just and correct?” in 
a reproachful tone. “No, I am a Frenchman, and honorable, like all of 
my countrymen. We die for those we adore.” 

I could not repress a groan. This was a little too much for a listener, 
one who knew Lewey as well as I did. My stomach almost revolted at the 
nonsense he was pouring into that girl’s ears. They both heard my excla- 
mation, and the lady whispered, — 

“ Your friend has awakened. Do not speak so loud.” 

“Do not fear him,” the lad cried. “ He is always a sound sleeper. I 
have known him to slumber during the most terrible gales. Nothing would 
awaken him but a call for breakfast or dinner. When food was ready the 
slightest whisper was enough to bring him to his feet.” 

I determined to quarrel with Lewey if I ever got out of prison. But I 
would not punish him as he deserved, simply let his conscience do that, 
provided he had such a thing, and I realy began to doubt it more than 
ever. 

“ Now,” said Lewey, “as we are to be married you must let my friend 
escape from the prison. Take that big key from your pocket, and open the 
outer door.” 

“Gracias dios! but I dare not do that,” was the reply. ‘My father 
would kill me for violating my trust.” 

“Listen to me, caro dulce,” pleaded the boy. “ We must both escape 
tonight or we shall soon be separated forever. Did you not hear Don San- 
chos say that we were to be impressed for the Mexican army? Our cour- 
age is so great we should be killed by the gringos in the very first battle, 
and then you could not marry a dead man, for he would be of no use. In 
a few days Sanchos will leave this part of the State for Pueblo los Angeles, 
or Santa Barbara. Then I can come from my place of ogre after 
all danger is passed, and no one can prevent our marriage.” 

Even our dog, which had been perfectly quiet during all the conversation, 
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here arose, shook himself, and uttered a subdued howl. He must have un- 
derstood my friend, and become disgusted at his strong statements, one 
portion utterly devoid of truth. 

“T dare not,” sobbed the girl, and now I began to pity her, for who can 
withstand a woman’s tears ? 

Even Lewey seemed a little contrite, for his voice lost some of its assur- 
ance, and he was more considerate, as he said, — 

“ Chico, we must leave this prison tonight, and with your aid. You can 
say we took the key from you by force. That you let us out of the cell for 
a Moment, to get a bit of supper, and we rushed upon you, and made our 
escape. That is the story you are to tell, and no one will disbelieve 
you.” 

“But where will you go? There is no place that is safe from Sanchos. 
He will hunt for you in every direction, and, if he finds you, death will be 
your lot,” and the young girl showed her anxiety by her tears. 

“ Fear not for us, little one. Once beyond these walls we can take care 
of ourselves. You will aid us, O sweetest of San Diego maidens ?” 

“ Yes, you shall go.” 

I heard a shower of kisses on the girl's lips, which so disgusted Jack he 
uttered another growl of contempt, and I did not blame him, for it was 
enough to make a human being sick. 

“ Thom,” cried Lewey, calling to me, “de noble-hearted Mexican gil 
vill release us. Ve is free. Avake, and let us be off, for ve hab no time to 
lose, and { has vorked harder tonight dan eber did I afore. Lying does 
not easy to me come. But, O mine friend, much does I do for you. May 
you nebber be called upon to act as I hab dis night.” 

I did not expend many sympathetic words upon the boy, for I thought 
they would be useless, not believing that he suffered as much as he pre- 
tended. 

The girl had just taken the key from her pocket, and handed it to my 
friend, when we heard a footstep at the door, and then the harsh voice of 
Sanchos. 

“ Open, in the name of the law,” he said. 

“ Quick, enter your cell,” exclaimed the young assistant jailor. “ He 
will kill me if you are seen in this room. Do not delay a moment; vamous 
muy presto.” 

“ You will not lock the door?” asked Lewey in a low tone, as thuugh he 
had a suspicion that she would do so, and I saw a shade pass over his face, 
as if he had been suddenly inspired with some new idea, that was of 
importance. 

‘** Open the door,” repeated Sanchos. “Caramba! do you intend to keep 
me here all night? ” 

“ Go in your cell,” the girl said, her face showing the terror that she felt 
at the sudden appearance of the agent of General Castro. “ Do not delay 
a moment. I will not lock you in,” and then, to show how sincere she was, 
added hasaly, * Take the key, and lock yourselves in. I will tell the man 
that father has carried it with him to the fandango, in case he asks for it. 
Go,” and she pushed Lewey into the cell, and thrust the key into my. 
friend’s hand. 


He did not delay a moment, but entered the room, locked the door, ard 
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then the girl yawned, as if just awakened from a deep sleep, and admitted 
the Mexican. 


“ Did you not hear me call to you?” Sanchos asked. “ Por dios, but I 
thought you were deaf.” 

“T was sleeping soundly, senor,” the lady answered. “ Last night I had 
but little rest on account of the drunken Indians, and today I have been 
busy with your prisoners. I did not expect any one here tonight, and fell 
into a doze. What is the hour, senor?” 

She yawned, and Sanchos was deceived by her actions and words. 

“T wish to see the prisoners,” the Mexican muttered. “I desire to be 
sure that they are safe. In a day or two | shall start them toward Monte- 
rey, in company with Indians, and perhaps they will arrive there in safety. 
Quen sabe.” 

“ The prisoners are all right, ” the girl said. “Look in the cell, and see 
for yourself. ‘Try the door, and you will find that it is locked. The key 
my padre has in his pocket. He feared to leave it at home.” 

“ Americano,” Sanchos cried, as he endeavored to get a view of me 
through the keyhole. 

“ Go to the devil,” I retorted. “We wish to sleep.” 

“You are not polite,” laughed the Mexican. “I shall teach you to be 
more complimentary in the course of time. Kick that Frenchman into life, 
and let us see what he has to say for himself.” 

“Go to the devil,” was the response from Lewey, in the same tone and 
words [ had used. 

“ Not until I have sent you two boys to see him, and prepared a reception 
in my behalf. Would you like to come out?” 

No response on our part, but Lewey grasped my arm, and whispered 
eagerly, — 

“Is you game to dings do? Vill you lend me a hand? and in dis place 
he comes, and ve lock de door on him.” 

1 squeezed back a willing response, and then we inserted the huge key in 
its proper place, and waited for our opportunity, when we could make a 
rush, and turn the tables on our enemy. 

“| shall see you in the morning, and mind you have more civil tongues 
in your heads, or the worse for you. A few dozen blows with the end of a 
reata, on your bare backs, will be apt to improve your tempers and man- 
ners. Rernember, I am master here just at present, and my word is law to 
all whom I address.” 

We wanted to punch the scoundrel’s head for his insolence, but restrained 
ourselves. 

“Stand ready,” whispered Lewey. “You take de man’s arms. I vill 
look out for his neck, and Jack him much vill bite about de legs. Be care- 
ful dat he does not de knife get hold of. If he do, cut vill he, and ve may 
come second best off.” 

We heard the Mexican move away ftom us’to speak to the girl, and, at 
‘this moment, Lewéy used the key, flung open the door of the cell, and we 
‘sprang out, and toward Sanchos, Jack at our heels. 

The Mexican turned at the noise we made, and, when he’saw us, his sur- 
prise was so great that for a moment he forgot to reach for his long, sharp 
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“ Go for him, Jack,” I yelled, and then Lewey and myself threw our arms 
around the man, the French boy at his throat, while I seized the elbows, 
and pinned them at his side, and the dog did some beautiful tearing in the 
neighborhood of his ankles. 

“ Diablo! help!” yelled Sanchos. “Give the alarm, girl. The prison- 
ers willescape. A thousand curses on you.” 

He struggled fearfully, but we had the strength and muscle to cope with 
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LEWEY JAMMED A PORTION OF THE LEGGINS BETWEEN HIS TEETH. 


him. Besides, we had been trained to hard work for three years, pulling 
and hauling ropes, furling sails, and rowing, and were not easily exhausted, 
while the Mexican had led an indolent life, the only exercise he was accus- 
tomed to was riding horseback. I will give the scamp the credit of being 
a good equestrian, and he could throw a lariat with the precision of a ritle- 
ball. 


“ Down him,” cried Lewey, as the fellow continued to yell, and we feared 
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that he would alarm the neighborhood, while the girl was in a corner, 
wringing her hands, and almost frantic with terror. 

We tripped the greaser up, and let him fall with a heavy thud, his head 
striking first, and it rather confused his senses for a moment, but ‘the instant 
he recovered breath a yell issued from his mouth that must have been 
heard in the street, had any one been listening. * 

In the mean time Jack had torn off the Mexican’s leggings, and was now 
down to hard pan, every bite telling, as we could judge by the fellow’s kicks, 
for he was moving his legs quite lively, and sometimes the dog was in the 
air, and then on the floor, but at no period did he release his firm grip of 
flesh and clothes. Jack knew his business, and was attending to it with 
promptness and despatch. 

“ Call off your blanked dog,” gasped the Mexican, but, as he opened his 
mouth to speak, Lewey jammed a piece of the leggings in between his 
teeth, and gagged the greaser effectually, so that he could no longer shout 
for help. To prevent being bitten by the desperate man my friend used 
the iron key with much force and happy results; then I reached down and 
seized the long knife, which had fallen from its sheath, and put the point to 
the owner’s throat. 

“Be quiet, or I ll kill you as you lie on the floor,” I said, and Sanches 
saw that I was in earnest, for he made a motion that he had yielded, and 
would make no more resistance. 

“Turn him ober,” cried Lewey. “Ve must his hands and arms lash to 
keep all quiet,” and over on his stémach we rolled the man, and then took 
the sash he wore around his waist, and tied his elbows together so that he 
could no longer assail us, had he been so disposed. 

We drove Jack from his sport, dragged the greaser to the cell we had re- 
cently occupied, threw him in, and then said, — 

“For the present we are quits. We won’t kill you, as you deserve for 
your treachery, but hereafter let us alone, and we will be satisfied.” 

We could not see the man’s face in the darkness, but it must have been 
expressive, as he lay on the floor powerless. He moved his legs, however, 
and kicked at us, but we were beyond his reach. Then, wishing the Mexi- 
can good-night, we passed out of the cell, and locked the door, 

“ Caro,” said Lewey, to the frightened girl, “ here is the key. Better run 
with it to your father, and tell him to swear that it has not left his posses- 
sion for even a moment. Sanchos will think the gringos made one like it, 
so shall you and yours escape all harm for what has occurred.” 

“ But you still love me?” sobbed the girl. 

“Of course. Have I not said so: ” 

“ And you will marry me very soon?” pleaded the woman, and she looked 
hard at Lewey, a little suspicious of his intentions. 

“ You must wait with patience until I return,” the French lad said. “We 
are surrounded by danger, and this is no time to talk of matrimony.” 

We were moving toward the door, which was unlocked, when the young 
lady sprang toward us, and laid her hand on my friend’s arm, thus detain- 
ing him for a moment. 

“You are two bad men,” she cried, “and I do not believe that either of 


you ever thought of marrying me. I have got to lose my prisoners, and a 
husband at the same time.” 
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“ But think of the kisses that you have received. Don’t those count for 
something, little darling?” asked the hard-hearted French boy, as he con- 
‘tinued to move toward the door. 

“ Ladrone of the devil,” she yelled, “ you have cheated and deceived me. 
You have no love for me,” and, by Jove, she made a grab for the boy’s 
thick head of hair, fastened both hands in it with a firm grip, and screamed 
like an enraged panther when deprived of its young. 

“Take de blessed lunatic off,” cried Lewey. “She vill mine head pull 
from de neck. Sacre, vot a little fire-spit.” 

I feared the girl would attract a'tention from some one passing the cala- 
‘bozo, and, although coavulsed with laughter, strove to disengage her fin- 
gers, and at last succeeded, but, as she let go her hold, the girl turned, and 
fetched me a blow on the face that made me see quite a number of stars, 
and fora moment | thought I was in the presence of a prize-fighter. 

“That will teach you better than to interfere in my affairs again,” were 
the last words we heard from the girl, for she immediately tumbled to the 
floor, and kicked her heels on the planks urtil the noise sounded like the 
tatoo of a drum. 

By gar, vot a vife she vould make for a nice young man like me,” was 
all the comment Lewey made as we darted out of the door, followed sig 
Jack. and closing it after us. 

As we ran down the dark street we could hear the hysterical screams of 
the disappointed candidate for matrimony until we turned a corner, and 
then the sounds of a harp and guitar came from an adobe house, showing 
that a fandango was in full blast near us. 

“‘] must hab one leetle look,” the French boy said. “I vish to see de 
ladies, God bless ’em, and to note if dey is booful. A Frenchman nebber 
miss a chance to pay his respects to de softer sex.” 

I rubbed my face, and wondered if all the girls of San Diego had hands 
like the jailor’s daughter, and then attempted to point out to my friend the 
danger of stopping, even fora moment. But he was deaf to my prayers, 
and was not going to walk five miles to the hide-house until he had re- 
freshed his eyes with a glance at the girls, and he had his way, for argu- 
ment was lost on him, being so impulsive and reckless. 

The door of the house stood open, and there was sound of scuffling feet, 
as the ladies and men waltzed. We kept in the shadow of the building, and 
looked in. There was a roomful of dark-faced greasers, and brilliant-eyed 
women, and in the corner, near a sort of bar, we saw bottles of wine and 
aguardiente, and a scamp we did not care to meet, it being Carlos Sanchos, 
brother of the fellow we had placed in our cell, and the same person we had 
good reason to suspect of firing on us the evening we made our way toward 
San Diego. Carlos was drinking aguardiente, with several of his gang 
near him, each having a glass in hand, and a half-breed girl in close proxim- 
ity to the party. 

“1d like to fetch him a crack ober de head,” muttered Lewey, as he 
watched the movements of the greaser, and just at that moment a woman 
came to the coor to get a breath of fresh air. Before we could dart away 
she had caught a of us, and, with Mexican said,— 

muchachos.” 


We heard a. stir in the room, and dreppind of glasses, but did not stop 
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for further demonstrations. We ran down a street, turned a corner, and 
saw before us the house of Captain Fitch, with a light burning in the din- 
ing-room. We did not stop to let the gentleman know we were out of pris- 
on, but kept on, as we heard the sound of footsteps behind us. We knew 
that we could outrun any greaser in the town, but werc not disposed to give 
the fellows a chance to try conclusions, as we feared pursuit on horseback, 
and from several directions, which might be fatal to our fortunes. 

As we passed Captain Fitch’s premises we saw a low adobe wall, not 
more than five feet high, and enclosing a garden, the residence of a rich 
Mexican, who was collector of customs, or something of the sort. 

“Ober ve goes here,” panted Lewey, and he made a spring, vaulted on 
the wall, and then jumped to the ground, on the other side. 

I caught up Jack, who seemed to think that the race was gotten up for 
his especial benefit, pitched him over the wall, and then followed the ani- 
mal, and, just as 1 landed, a whole troop of greasers came down the street, 
followed by all the dogs in the neighborhood. Luckily for us the latter 
were worthless curs, and without the power to follow a trail, unless it was 
fresh and broad, like that of a wild animal. Man they had never been 
taught to hunt, although a few of them could track an Indian, if encouraged 
to do so by their owners. 

As the greasers passed down the street we could hear them panting from 
the unusual exercise. Then they stopped near us, and all talked at once, 
like a group of school-girls, who expect an invitation toa party. We had 
to keep a firm hold of Jack’s mouth, for he made considerable exertion to 
free his mind by the way of growls and angry barks. 

“They did not come this way,” one fellow said. “ They turned to the 
right. I know they did, for I caught a glimpse of them.” 

“ Who were they?” asked Carlos. ‘“ Does any one know?” 

“ They were the two boys confined in the calabozo,” a greaser said. “I 
caught a glimpse of them as they ran from the door of the house.” 

“ Diablo, impossible,” cried Carlos. “ They are in the calabozo, safe 
under lock and key. You must be mistaken.” 

“1 know that I am not,” was the positive reply. “I remember the boys 
very well. I have often seen them when they belonged to a ship that was 
on the coast.” 

_ “How could they have made their escape, if such is the case?” demand- 
ed Carlos, but, as no one seemed able to answer the question, a man sud- 
denly asked, — 

“ Where is Don Sanchos, your brother? He should be here, and advise 
us.” 

No one could say where the chief scoundrel was located just at that mo- 
ment, although I heard several of the greasers laugh, as though it would not 
answer to tell all that they knew about the fellow’s movements in the night 
time. 

“1 will wager a medio peso that the boys are at this moment in Don 
Fitch’s house. They would naturally go there for protection and advice,” a 
Mexican said, one who had not before spoken, and whose head seemed 
clearer than the others. 

« Well thoughtof,” was the exclamation of Carlos, “ We will go and ask 
the senor if ie is sheltering suspicious persons.” _ 
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' The crowd moved off in the direction of Mr. Fitch’s premises, not more 
than one hundred feet from our place of concealment. Under the shadow 
of a fig-tree we watched the crowd hovering around the adobe house of the 
American, and we wondered what their reception would be like by the 
sturdy ex-whaleman. 

“ Now is de time for us to cut de stick,” Lewey whispered, and we stole 
through the garden grounds, still holding on to Jack, to prevent his giving 
an alarm, passed to the other side of the premises, and climbed the wall, 
dropped once more into the street, and struck out for the hide-house. 

“ By gar,” Lewey said, as we walked along at a rapid gait, “ ve sheats em 
booful.” 

“Yes, but we should have had no occasion to cheat them had you not 
been so obstinate,” I remarked. “When will you learn a little prudence, 
you hot-headed Frenchman?” 

“ Bah, I runs more risk den dat tosee de booful girls. A true French- 
man nebber dinks of danger vhen de softer sex is concerned. He risk all, 
eben his honor, for one sight of a nice face, one dat he can make love to. 
Me true Frenchman.” 

“ Yes, I believe it,” I sighed; “and, confound you, that tongue of yours, 
and desire to make love to everything that wears a petticoat, wi!l cost you 
dearly some day. Oh, why will you not imitate me, and keep out of all 
danger?” 

The boy passed an arm around my neck, as we walked, and then 
whispered, — 

“You is here now, in dis place, all ’cos I talks to one female dat like to 
be made love to. Don’t you say one vord about de prudence, and all dat, 
as I knows you kiss de girl afore I comes to your help. Deny it can you 
not.” 

I did not reply, for just at that moment we heard a roar from the mob 
in the town, and we suspected that Mr. Fitch was having his hands full in 
explaining to his visitors that no one was in his house, except those who 
had a just right to be there. 

In fact, we afterward learned that the sturdy old captain had explained 
that he knew nothing of our whereabouts, and advised the Mexicans to go 
to the calabozo, and find out if we had made our escape from the prison. 
This the greasers did, and, when they released Don Sanchos from the cell, 
and his lashings, the profanity of the man was shocking, and he swore that 
he would yet have revenge for all of his injuries. In the mean time, in 
spite of his imprecations, Antonio did not lose his head. He directed that 
horses should be mounted, and search made for us on all the roads, and 
along the beach, thinking that we might secure a boat, and paddle to the 
hide-house by water, the safest way if we had been sure of finding a skiff 
on the flats. But we did not dare to run the risk, and so continued our 
course by the road, and soon left the town behind us. 

It was near ten o'clock, we judged by the'stars, and just cool enough to 
make walking agreeable. We had jogged on for half an hour or so, when 
we heard the gallopicg of horses in our rear, and suspected that our Mex- 
ican friends were in pursuit of us. We, left the highway, and entered the 
bushes, waiting for the greasers to pass. We had to hold our dog very 
hard as the horsemen clattered by, at a full gallop, and, as they disappeared 
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in the darkness, we continued our journey, knowing that we could do so 
with safety, as a Mexican never walks if he can ride, and we thought that 
the noise that the animals might make, if they returned to town, would give 
us ample time for concealment. 

And so we pushed along, looking sharply on either side of the road for 
an ambush, and by eleven o’clock we were warned that the Mexicans had 
started on their way back to town. Theyhad been to the hide-house, and 
seemed satisfied that we were not there, and supposed that we had not left 
the limits of the village. We once more secreted ourselves in the scrub, 
and waited until the cavalcade had passed. There were four men, and 
they discussed the probability of overhauling us, while one greaser, who 
seemed to have a little more humor than the rest of his companions, actual- 
ly laughed as he related the finding of Don Sanchos, bound and gagged, in 
the cell. He even complimented us by saying that we were smart boys, 
and had played a sharp Yankee trick on the agent of the government. 

When the Mexicans were out of sight we resumed our journey, and 
were soon at the entrance of the hide-house. All was dark within, and 
there was not a light on the whole beach. Every one had retired except 
the dogs, and they came toward us with a rush and roar, then saw Jack, 
and recognized us as friends, and so left us to seek their usual sleeping 
quarters, or bark defiance at the coyotes on the sand-hiils in the rear of the 
houses. 

I pounded on the door of the premises to awaken Scotch Jack, the keep- 
er, but he seemed disposed to pay no attention to the summons, even if he 
heard us, and it was not until we had beaten a rappel with two sticks for 
ten minutes that the old man condescended to move, and then he uttered a 
choice assortment of oaths, as he yelled out, — 

“Go away from this, you blanked greasers, or you will get hurt. The 
boys are not here. I wish they were. You would n’t get ’em, now I tell 

” 

“ Jack, old fellow,” I said, “ don’t you know us? It is Lewey and Thom. 
Let usin, for we are tired and hungry.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me it’s you two boys?” the old sailor said. 
“ Well, this beats the Dutch.” 

He unlocked the door, and the next instant the old Scotch salt was shak- 
ing our hands, and petting us, as if he had not seen us for a year. 

“Come in, lads,” he cried, “and let me close the door. The bloody 
greasers stopped here a short time ago, and insisted that you were in the 
building. I told ’em you were not, and, when they was too perlite in their 
attentions, I jist drew on ’em with one of the old muskets, and they left in a 
hurry. The gun was n’t loaded, but they did n’t know it, so it was jist as 
good as if it had been. Now tell me all about it, and how you got clear of 
the swabs?” 

We soon satisfied the Scotchman’s curiosity, and then he roused out the 
kanaka, set him to work making a fire and a cup of coffee. and, after we 
had eaten enough to satisfy our hunger, all hands lighted pipes, and held a 
council of war as to the best method to be adopted to protect ourselves in 
case an attack should be made the next morning, for we did not for a mo- 
ment suppose that the Mexicans would let us escape without further 
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“We 'll fight ‘em,” the old salt said. ‘ They can’t take you as long as 
I’m alive. I can whip a dozen greasers when I ’m mad, and has done it 
time and time agin.” 

He meant when he had a cargo of aguardiente on board, but we thought 
it not prudent to hint such a thing at that time, as we did not care to les- 
sen his enthusiasm in our behalf. 

“In the fust place,” Jack said, as he knocked the ashes from his black, 
strong pipe, “ we must load up the old muskets, and get 'em ready for ac- 
tion. No takin’ us by surprise, boys, in the mornin’, The greasers will 
come agin, and we "ll be prepared for ’em. Some of the men at the other 
hide-houses can lend us a hand if we want ’em to, I’m sure. I ’ll jist put 
the American flag over the door, and blank the cuss that dares to pass un- 
der it when I tells him not to. Don't you be afeard, boys. I’m on deck, 
and commands this craft, and knows what I ’m about every watch.” 

We loaded the two old muskets with heavy charges of powder and small 
shot, and Jack got out a rusty cutlass, which he knew how to handle, and 
then we put out the lights, and turned in, tired and sleepy with the exciting 
incidents of the day and evening. 

We were not disturbed during the night, and awoke refreshed, and feel- 
ing able to cope with any disagreeable incidents that might occur during 
the day. When we turned out the kanaka was preparing breakfast, and 
Scotch Jack was absent from the house, and did not return for some time. 
When he came back we noticed that the old cutlass was at his side, held in 
place by a stout leather strap, which served the double purpose of keeping 
his trousers around his hips, and as a sword belt. He appeared as proud 
of the weapon as a captain of a man-of-war in full uniform, and assumed the 
airs of one. He seemed to run away with the idea that the greasers, if they 
came to the beach in the course of the day, would be impressed with his 
war-like appearance, and make a hasty retreat. 

“ T have been around to the other hide-houses, and tipped the crews the 
word as to what we might expect, and the boys will lend us a helping hand, ~ 
if we wants ’em to,” the old sailor remarked, as he took his seat at the ta- 
ble, and laid the cutlass on a spare chair, with all the dignity and precau- 
tions of a military chieftain. “I hopes the greasers will keep away from 
us, cos I don’t want no row, but if one comes the hardest must fend off. 
Blank the man what won’t fight for a messmate, say I.” 

‘We certainly hoped the Mexicans would give us no more trouble, but 
had our doubts on the subject, as we expected the Sanchos family would 
not relinquish all thoughts of revenge so readily. They were vindictive 
scamps, and had the power to make it uncomfortable for us, at least for a 
time. 

The day was pleasant, as no rain fell, but the sky was overcast, and the 
wind light from the southerd. The air was delicious, pure and invigorat- 
ing. Great flocks of brant and ducks, geese and snipe, filled the flats of 
the harbor, and made lively music with their quacking and honks, while 
the waters of the bay were covered with gulls and pelicans. We looked at 
the fowl as they fed at low tide, and longed to make an expedition against 
them, but when we hinted as much to the Scotchman he repudiated the 
idea with scorn. ct 
“ You jist stay where you is,” he said. “ Keep in the house, and have an 
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eye onme. I’m skipper of this craft, and mean to command it. No liber- 
ty today for any one,” and we did not care to disobey the order, knowing 
how much we were dependant on the old sailor for protection. 

About ten o’clock some one on the beach shouted “ Sail oh,” and we 
rushed to the door, thinking that a ship had entered the harbor, but the 
alarm was false, as it alluded toa party of horsemen who were galloping 
along the road leading from the town. We counted twelve Mexicans, and 
thought that we could recognize the two Sanchos at the head of the cava!- 
cade. 

“ Stand by for stays,” cried Jack, and took up his leather belt one more 
hole, and laid his hand hard on the hilt of the cutlass. “Get the guns all 
ready, and don’t fire till I gives the word of command. I'm goin’ to have 
a little talk with ’em.” 

As Jack’s Spanish was rather limited we did not see how it was to be 
done with satisfaction on either side, but made no objections. 

The horsemen dashed up to the door of the hide-house, and we saw the 
evil faces of Antonio Sanchos and his brother Carlos among the greasers. 
They did not dismount, but sat on their horses for the first half hour, and 
talked, as if reluctant to come to blows. 

“Senor maestro de la casa,” cried Antonio, addressing the Scotchman, 
“you have two fugitives from justice under your protection. We want 
them. Will you surrender the eres to us, or shall we take them from you 
by force ?” 

“ Go to the devil,” roared the Scotchman, who understood only the first 
few words spoken by Sanchos. “Jabber English, you blanked fools, if you 
desire to palaver with a gentleman like me. I don’t know your hog Latin, 
and don’t want to, but I can patter the John Bull tongue, or the Gaelic of 
old Scotland, with any able seaman of my weight.” 

“ We do not comprehend a word that you say,” replied Sanchos, who 
had listened attentively, in the hope of catching a sentence or two of the 
old sailor’s meaning, but had to give up in despair. “Let the young men 
interpret for us. They at least know what we say, even if their Spanish is 
faulty.” 

“Hear de cheek,” mattered Lewey, “and he know I speak de lingo 
booful.” 

“ What do the greasers say?” asked Jack, turning tous. “I don’t get 
the hang of their habler.” - 

We informed the Scotchman of the Mexican’s wishes, and, although 
Jack wanted to do all the talking, he grumblingly allowed us to take a hand 
in the palaver. 

“ Tell the greasers,” the old sailor said, “ that they had better tack ship, 
and head for the town once more, for it’s no good for ’em to remain here. 
They won’t get you without a fight, and some one will lose the number of 
his mess. Let them put that in their pipes, and smoke it, if they will.” 

We translated the speech, not exactly in the form in which it was deliv- 
ered, but as near as we could, so as to convey a firm defiance, and, after 
Antonio Sanchos had heard us to the end, very patiently, I will admit, he 
said, — 

“War has been declared between Mexico and the United States, and we 
have the right to destroy all the houses on the beach, and arrest every per- 
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son who has sailed under the American flag. We do not desire to proceed 
to extremities, but we will have you two boys, by force if necessary.” 

“That yarn is as long as the mainto’-bowlin’,” muttered Jack, as the 
Mexican ceased speaking. “It takes a sight of words from a greaser to 
say a little thing what has no meanin’.” 

We related to the old sailor all that the man uttered, and Jack assumed 
the dignity of an officer, as he handled his cutlass, and replied, — 

“Tell ’em that they may go tothe warmest place they can think of, and 
stay there forever, and then I won’t give you up.” 

As soon as the’ words were conveyed to the Mexicans Sanchos seemed 
inclined to be angry, for he gave an order, and all of his companions dis” 
mounted, drew keen, long knives, unbuckl-d the heavy spurs from their 
heels, waved them in their left hands as weapons of attack, and then ad- 
vanced toward us, thinking that they could carry our stronghold with a 
rush, but, as they came on, Lewey and I brought the old muskets to our 
shoulders, and covered the crowd, while Jack brandished his cutlass in a 
defiant manner, and the kanaka cook whirled a hatchet around his head, 
something after the style of an Indian’s tomahawk. 

The Mexicans took six steps forward, but, noting the warlike display that 
was prepared for their reception, halted in an irresolute manner, and once 
more opened a parley. 

“We wish to spare the shedding of blood,” Don Antonio Sanchos said, 
“because, if we make an attack, some brave men will have to die. This 
we desire to avoid. Let us decide the question in a just manner. Come 
back with us to the town, go to the calabozo, and remain there until General 
Castro is heard from. After that we will see what can be done for you.” 

Now this might have been just and fair, except for the reason that we 
knew Sanchos would never forgive us for what we had done, could chain 
us tu a gang of pressed recruits, and hurry us toward the headquarters. of 
the army, and then conveniently murder us on the way. He and his broth- 
ers were none too good for just such treachery, so we determined to keep 
out of their power, if possible, and accept of no compromise. 

“Come on, you black-hearted scoundrels, and feel the weight of a 
Scotchman’s arm,” Jack yelled, seeing the Mexicans halt, and fearing that 
there would be no fight after all. He did not wait until we had translated 
the greaser’s speech. It was enough for the old sailor that there was a de- 
cided tendency to indulge in words, not blows, and he preferred the latter 
when his blood was up. The property in the hide-house, the house itself, 
might be destroyed during the melee, but there was a great principle at 
stake, and he was not going to lose sight of it for a. moment. 

_. “Tell ’em to hold on for a moment,” the old sailor cried, and entered the 
hide-house, took a small American flag from his chest, wrapped the end 
around his left arm, and then boldly shook the banner in the eyes of the 
greasers, and, as he did so, shouted, — 

_.“ Blank you for worthless, cowardly curs. Do you see what T have in 
my hand? !t is the American stars and stripes. I ’ve served under ’em 
for twenty years, and blank me if I won’t die under ’em afore I stirs hand 
or foot from double your numbers. Now come on, and remember that 
every knife aimed at me is:a blow at the nation this flag represents. Some- 
body will get hurt if this fooling continues much longer.” 
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If the Mexicans had understood him they might have been deeply im- : 
pressed by his words, but, as they did not, there were several broad grins : 
on the faces of the greasers, for they cared no more for the flag of our : 
country, at that time, than a United-States ship did for the Mexican bande-: 
ra, which waved occasionally over the presidios along the coast, and had 
but little power to back it. ' 

“ Blank ’em, if they a’n’t laughin’ at me,” cried the indignant peadinne 
“T"ll give ’em somethin’ to laugh at afore long, unless they minds ther 
eye. They don’t know me yet,” and Jack put on some more quarter-deck 
airs, and swelled up, just as he had seen certain captains of ships do, when . 
their dignity was called in question. 

“We can’t stand here talking all day,” the elder Sanchos cried, as soon’ 
as he and his gang had allowed the grins to pass from their faces. “We 
care no more for your Yankee flag than we do for the green banner of the 
false prophet. Once more, will you give up the boys?” 

“ What does he say ? " demanded Jack. : 

“He say,” cried Lewey, with a little stretch of imagination, “dat he: 
care no more for de American flag dan he do for all de Scotchmen in de . 
vorld, and dat he can lick us vid one hand.” 

“ Hold hard,” muttered the indignant sailor. “ He slights a true-blooded . 
son of old Scotland, does he? Why, blank that greaser’s eyes, I could eat 
a dozen like him.” 

The Mexicans seemed to think the time for argument had expired, and 
that a good chance for an attack now presented itself. They came forward 
with a rush, but dreaded the sight of the two old muskets, and Jack’s for- 
midable cutlass. Once more they halted, and seemed disposed for another — 
palaver, but just then a new idea struck the elder Sanchos. 

“ Compadres,” he said, “ we will burn the coyotes out of their holes. 
Let us set fire to the building, and destroy it, and the nest of the enemies 
of the State.” 

This was a scheme I had feared would enter their minds, wad it was one 
franght with danger to every person on t'1e beach, for, if one hiae-house : 
was fired, the others would surely go, as they were close together, and built: 
of rough boards, a little damp on account of the recent rains, but still in- 
flammable, and easily destroyed. 

i We hastily told Jack of the threat, and, as the words passed our lipe, he 
snatched the musket from my hand, took a hasty aim, and fired at the 
greasers. I do not think that he intended to hit any particular person, but, 
as luck was on his side, planted the charge just where it would do the most 
good, for Don Antonio Sanchos had turned for the moment back to us, for 
the purpose of giving some instructions to his men. The light shot entered 
below his sash, and the fellow clapped his hands on the seat of his panta- 
loons, uttered a yell that set our dog to howling, jumped more than two 
feet in the air, and then came down on the soft sand, and blasphemed like a 
pirate. 

His compadres drew back in surprise and consternation as they wit- 
nessed the antics of the wounded man. None of them wished to be injured 
in a cause that was not likely.to bring them pesos. It was money they de- 
sired more than glory or hard blows. Shooting was all very well as long as. 
they were not the recipients of the shot, and, while they were willing to do 
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a little fighting, and much thieving, did not see that they were particularly 

interested in making an attack on a hide-house, that was barren of all treas- 
ure except a few hundred queros, and those were of no use to men who 
were traveling around the country, restless and anxious. 

“Gringo of the devil,” yelled Sanchos, as soon as he could recover his 
breath, and found that no vital part was injured, “you have insulted the 
State in my person. You shall suffer for this.” 

“You and your State be blanked,” retorted the Scotchman. “I made a 
good line shot, and can do the same any day,” then, as he noticed that the 
Mexicans still looked dissatisfied with the treatment their leader had re- 
ceived, and fearing that the greasers would carry out their threats to burn 
the building, the Scotchman put his hands to his mouth, speaking-trumpet 
fashion, and yelled, — 

Albhands ahoy. Tumble up here, and help douse sail.” 

The cry was heard all over the beach, and understood. The masters and 
gangs of the several hide-houses had resolved to come to our assistance, in 
case of necessity, but not to make their appearance unless they were called 
upon in earnest. As the sailors and kanakas poured out of the buildings, . 
armed with hide-hooks, clubs, and muskets, they presented a formidable. 
appearance to men who were only provided with knives and spurs. 

“ Away, boarders, away,” howled Jack, who somehow had the impression 
that he was on the deck of a frigate, alongside of an enemy, and been or- 
dered ‘to head a boarding party. As he uttered the words the Scotchman 
flourished his cutlass, struck at an imaginary enemy with a one, two, three. 
motion, and dashed at the bewildered greasers, while Lewey the kanaka 
and myself followed our leader, clubbing the muskets, and prepared to do 
frightful execution on the heads of our enemies. 

The Mexicans saw the formidable crowd advancing in their rear and 
front, and, alas for Don Sanchos’ adherents, they were not capable of 
standing before such a charge. For only a moment did they hesitate, then,. 
turning, fed for their horses, but even those could not be reached with 
safety, as the crews of the other hide-houses cut off their retreat, so there: 
was but one resource, and that was to run, and they did scamper along the. 
road toward San Diego, using their legs as they never had been used be- 
fore, the infuriated Scotchman following close in the rear, with our dog far 
in advance, and snapping at every heel that was convenient for a nip from 
his well-armed jaws. 

We were all mixed up in the chase. The guns were so heavy that Lewey 
and I could not make much headway, and, therefore, were glad when the 
old sailor, panting with his unnsual exertions, the perspiration streaming . 
down his rugged face, called a halt, and ordered a retreat to the hide-: 
houses, as he had won glory enough for one day, in his own estimation. f 

_ We ‘saw the greasers making the best of their way toward the town, and: 
stopped for. a while to see if they were disposed to return, and renew the. 
fight, but, as they did not do so, we retraced our steps homeward, and then 
Scotch Jack delivered a short ‘address, in which he said that the battle we 
had engaged in was equal to that of Waterloo, and, with such men as had. 
backed him that day, he could overrun the whole country. We cheered ; 
our shipmate’s speech, and all the rest joined in. 
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crowd, but was rather disconcerted when an old fellow wanted to know how 
far he thought one bottle of rum would goin such a collection of warriors, 
who had n’t had a drop of spirits for a week? 

However, Lewey and I saw a chance for popularity, and said that if a 
messenger was found we would send up to town for a gallon of spirits, and 
pay for it out of our own money, and three chéers were given for the propo- 
sition and the proposers, and a kanaka volunteered to start immediately for 
the village, armed with a one-gallon jug, which Jack owned, and kept for 
just such service. 

We did not suppose that any one would harm the kanaka, as he wasa 
quiet man, and never interfered with other pecple unless imposed upon. 
The result justified our expectations, for the native of the Sandwich Islands 
went to the town, and, when questioned by Sanchos’ gang, said that every 
hide-curer had a musket, and plenty of powder and balls, and were deter- 
mined to kill all who visited the beach in a war-like manner. This was a 
slight flight of imagination on the part of the kanaka, but his word was be+ 
lieved, and, as Don Sanchos was busy having fine shot picked out of his 
person, it was thought best to let us alone for a while, or until a surprise 
could be effected, and no danger incurred. 

We turned the horses loose,— those that had been left behind by the 
visiting Mexicans, — and they galloped back to town riderless, and were 
probably secured by their respective owners. 

The kanaka returned with the aguardiente about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and, from his appearance, we judged that he had sampled the liquor 
on the way down to the beach, for he was the silliest man we had seen for 
some time. He could do nothing but grin in an imbecile manner, and stags 
ger along, first on one side o” the road, and then the other, and say, — 

“ Me fighte greaser any day he like. Blank all Mexicans, and love good 
boys from Boston,” which was complimentary to my nativity and to me, but 
was purchased at the expense of several drinks. , 

Scotch Jack was so indignant he wanted to try the messenger by court-’ 
martial, and sentence him to the chain-gang, but when some one asked him’ 
where he found his authority for doing so, the blunt, tough old _— 
replied, — 

“ By the authority of right and might. A man what steals a shipmate’s 
rum is too mean to live. See, that black scamp has taken half a dozen tots 
out of the jug, and what good has it done him? To appreciate liquor the 
drinker must be white.” 

“ And a Scotchman,” shouted some person in the crowd, but no one 
knew who uttered the words, for everybody laughed, and that made Jack so 
mad he wanted to fight his best friends. 

“I’ve shot one man this morning, and can lick half a dozen this after- 
noon, and not feel bc he said. “Who slung that insult at my 
head ?” 

There was a deep silence. No one cared to answer, for Jack was a hard’ 
man when aroused, and could do his share of fighting on land or sea, as I 
had good reason to know, when he knocked Charley, the Dane, out of time 
and authority in the forecastle, one neon. in the Admittance at Mon- 
terey. 

“1 'm a square man,” the Scotchman said, finding that no one responded 
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to his challenge, “and I ’ma charitable man. I’m not going to drink all of 
this rum myself,” 

“Oh, no,” in mocking tones from the crowd, whoappeared to have their 
doubts on that point. But Jack went on, — 

“ Although my shipmates paid for the aguardiente I’m no hog. They 
are good lads, and lets me do what I pleases with it.” 

We did not remember saying anything of the kind, but deemed it not 
prudent to contradict such a general statement, for reasons‘ which were per- 
fectly satisfactory. We owed him a debt of gratitude, and were glad to pay 
some portion of it. 

“I has been thinking what is the best way to dispose of the rum,” Jack 
continued, after a moment’s profound thought. 

“I'll bet you have concluded to drink it yourself,” one old fellow re- 
sponded, and then every one laughed. 

Jack wanted to get mad, but thought better of it, as the speaker had 
charge of a rival hide-house, and the two men were on good terms. 

“Now, boys, what does you say to a good tub of punch this evening?” 
the Scotchman asked. 

“ But who will mix it?” some one demanded. 

“T will,” was the old sailor’s dignified reply. 

“ Then the saints help us, for no one else will get a smell,” a man re- 
marked, and every one laughed. 

“ T-can lick you in two minutes,” Jack cried indignantly. 

“Well, you won’t, for, if you did, I should n’t feel like having any of that 
punch. Let’s take the rum first, and the lickin’ arterwards, if you please,” 
persisted the sailor, whose head seemed to be clear on that point. 

“ T "ll let my two shipmates, the lads, help me do the mixing,” Jack said 
at length, and this decision seemed to please every one, so it was agreed 
that seven o'clock was the proper hour for the drinking to commence, and, 
with this understanding, the hide-house people separated, while Lewey took 
charge of the jug of rum, and, to prevent a great shrinkage before the prop- 
er time arrived, locked it up in his chest, and put the key in his pocket. 

After supper we procured some limes, brown sugar, and water, a pan 
that had done duty for various purposes, but was clean as the kanaka cook 
could make it, and concocted a punch, and, after Jack had sampled it sever- 
al times, he said it was as good as anything could be that had so much wa- 
ter in it, and yet taste of rum. As far as he was concerned he did not like 
to have his liquor sweetened. Pure aguardiente was the best for him, and 
for every one, but, as there was not enough to go around, he must do the 
best he could by the aid of water. 

Our friends came trooping in at the appointed time, and each man 
brought a tin pot and a chair, as our establishment could not boast of glasses 
or seats sufficient for all hands. Scotch Jack did the honors, and wel- 
comed every one with that _ — which he could so well assume 
when good-natured. 

“1 have axed you all here,” he said, as soon as the company was seat- 
ed around the room, “to take a drink in honor of the way we licked the 
greasers, and to say that I thanks you for the hand you lent me in sendin 
‘em off to the townina hurry. I could have whacked ’em alone, one 
handed, but I a’n't mean, and-wanted to give all a chance,” 
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Here he took a tin pot, bailed out a liberal supply of the punch, threw 
back his head, and allowed the liquor to course down his throat in a tantal- 
izing manner to the observers. 

“If you keeps on that way there won’t be much chance for us at the 
punch, at any rate,” one of the rival hide-house keepers muttered, and 
there was a murmur of assent all around the room from men whose mouths 
were watering for a taste of the mixture. 

“Don’t you be in such a blanked hurry,” cried the Scotchman. “I 
knows what politeness is, and how the quality does the business when ship- 
mates meet for a social glass. We is going to have toasts and sich like. 
I now gives you the first regular one. Here it is. Confusion to all 
greasers.” 

He put the tin pot to his mouth, and took a long puil, and there were 
deep groans from all the company present, for no one was invited to second 
the toast, or to drink to it. 

Jack did not appear to heed the ominous growls. His thoughts seemed 
to be on other and more interesting matters. He looked around the room, 
his weather-beaten face all aglow with the hospitality which he was dis- 
pensing in so liberal a manner. But he paid no attention to the imploring 
looks and deep frowns of his audience. 

“J "ll now give you the second regular toast,” the Scotchman continued, 
after he had regained his breath, and then dipped his tin pot into the 
punch once more, not owning a ladle, and this time every one supposed the 
liquor was to be passed around, and their eyes were full of anticipation, and 
their mouths full of tobacco. 

“ We has all heard,” Jack continued, “that the United States and Mexi- 
co is at war. We don’t know if it is true. If it is true, we will drink to the 
best man, and may he win.” 

He swallowed a liberal allowance of the punch, and, as the pot left his 
lips, gazed around at the mourners, and remarked, in a mild and encourag- 
ing manner, — 

“ We’ll now give three cheers for the States.” 

No one responded to the call, The company were too indignant to 
cheer anything, or any one, but more than a dozen old salts breathed hard, 
and looked the fight which they felt. As for the kanakas, they chattered in 
their musical tongue, and wondered what kind of a party the white sailor 
had invited them to, where one man did the drinking, and all the 
talking. 

“You don’t seem to like that toast,” Jack said, after a moment's reflection. 
“You act a little backward in cheerin’ for the flag under which you have 
sailed for so many years, and eaten the bread and beef when it has been 
doled out to you in full rations, and no minister’s long faces to make 
weight.” 

“ Blank yer yarnin’ and chinin’,” growled a sailor. “Give us a chance 
at the grog-tub, and then we "ll cheer fast enough. It’s blanked dry work 
seein’ a shipmate do all the swillin’, and we as dry as an old hulk, what 
laid up in ordinary.” t 

Jack appeared a little surprised at the complaint. In an absent-minded 
manner he dipped his tin pot into the punch, tasted it, to see if it was to 
his satisfaction, yet did not seem quite suited, as he muttered, — 
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“I told the lads that they was puttin’ in too much water. It allers spiles 
‘punch to add water.” 

“ Give us a chance to see what it is like,” one man said, but Jack did not 
‘choose to hear him. He was so well satisfied with himself and position 
that he appeared not to catch all the complimentary remarks which were 
addressed to him by the company. Neither did he seem to care for the 


ominous growls of discontent that were heard on all sides 1f he did notice 


them he probably imagined that they were laudatory for the able manner 
in which he was presiding at the feast. Lewey and I were anxious to in- 
terfere, and distribute the contents of the grog-tub in a fair and impartial 
manner, but knew that if we interposed Jack would become angry at our 
intrusion, and use hot words. We needed him as a friend just at that time, 
and had no wish to provoke his quick temper, which we expected to see 
break out before the evening’s festivities closed. 

“] ‘ll now give you the third regular toast,” the Scotchman said, as he 
filled his tin pot, “and I’m sure all will jine me in it without bein’ taken 
aback.” 

“ We might all be taken aback, and get starn-way on us, if you should ax 
us to take adrop of that ’ere blessed punch,” growled the master of the 
rival hide-house. 

. “ Patience, mate,” Jack remarked, “ A‘lin good time. Don’t hurry me, 
and I ‘ll do more work than if I had an officer at my heels all day. The 
next toast what I offers you is” — 

“ Blank yer toasts. Give us the drink, and keep the toasts to yerself,” 
was the universal growl, but the Scotchman did not notice the interruption. 
He continued, — 

' ] gives our own noble selves, and with three cheers. Now, one,” Jack 
yelled, but no one present responded. 

. He went through the programme, and then dipped out another liberal 
supply of punch, and his hand was unsteady as he performed the difficult 
job. 

“ will now sing you a song,” the Scotchman cried, with drunken gravity, 
as he looked around the row of scowling faces. “ Itis one of Bobby Burns’ 
songs. Ah, what a poet he was. Does any one here dare to say that Bob- 
by Burns was not the greatest poet what ever lived?” 

- As but few present had any acquaintance with the Scotch bard, or, in 
fact, knew what a poet was, there was no response to the question, al- 
though an old sailor said that he knew the ship well, and had sailed in her 
from Glasgow to Hong Kong, one voyage, and a very wet vessel she was 
for’ard when there was a chop-sea on, and a stiff breeze blowing. 

Jack did not correct the misunderstanding, even if he heard it. He took 


a sip of punch to clear his throat; and then, to my amusement, commenced 
to sing, — 


_“ Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes.” 


As his voice was cracked, and none too melodious, the long-suffering pa- 
tience ‘of his audience was exhausted. What between a refusal to allow 
them a ‘chance ‘at the grog-tub, a call for three cheers every few minutes, 
when they did not feel like yelling, harangues that interested them not, it 
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is no wonder that the compamy sprang to their feet, as one man, and, just 
as the Scotchman’s voice gave token of breaking all to pieces, while his 
eyes were closed, to give full effect to his song, and. he was waving the tin 
pot in his hand for the purpose of emphasizing the tune to which the lines 
should be sung, many hands grabbed him, he was lifted up bodily, hustled 
from the room, and pitched on the sand in front of the door, where he re- 
mained for a few minutes, too astonished to make a remark, or to compre- 
hend the method employed to get him out of the house. 

Then, like a pack of hungry coyotes, the residents of the beach swooped 
down on the grog-tub, and in one minute there was not a spoonful of the 
punch left, and all the company filed out of the hide-house, homeward bound, 
while Lewey and I looked at each other in amused consternation at the 
scene that had taken place before us, and changed so quickly. 

From our wonderment we were aroused by hearing Jack’s voice, and in- 
to the house he crawled, on all fours. As the light of the candles struck 
his head, he sat up, looked around, and asked, with a thick tongue, and 
drunken grin, — 

“ Boys, was there a hearthquake just now, or what was the matter ?” 

We helped the man up, laid him away in his bunk, and the kanaka turned 
in, and both were soon snoring, but the room was so warm that we did not 
feel hike retiring just at that moment. We doused the lights, filled our 
pipes, and went outside to have a quiet smoke, and to talk over our future 
prospects, for they did not look any too bright just then, and once more we 
wished ourselves on board the Admittance, and homeward bound. 

We sat on a spar, near the hide-house, in the deep shadow of the build- 
ing, and talked for a long time, and, just as we had knocked the ashes from 
our pipes, and thought of retiring to our bunks, two dark forms stole out 
of the chapparel, and came toward us. They did not notice us where we. 
sat, so we kept perfectly still, and waited to see what the visitors desired, 
as they had come from the direction of the town. Jack, our dog, was in 
the house, fast asleep, or he would have given an alarm, and the rest of the 
canines were off on the hills, making lively music for the benefit of a coy- 
ote that had ventured too near the beach, for the purpose of getting a sup- 
per of refuse fat and scraps of hide. 

We said nothing, but waited. The men stopped, and listened for a mo- 
ment, but, hearing no sound, went to the corner of the house, knelt down, 
and we could see them pile some dry material, which they had brought with 
them, against the boards, and then there was the scratching of a match, 
but it did not ignite readily, and a second attempt was made. 

“ Dey am about to set on fire de buildin’,” whispered Lewey. “Vot 
shall ve do?” 

“ Bang them over the head with a club,” I answered, and the proposition 
just suited Lewey. 

At our feet was a lot of fire-wood, which had been cut at odd intervals, 
when there was no work to be done on hides. We selected heavy sticks, 
crawled on our hands and knees toward the visitors, for .we suspected they 
belonged to the Sanchos’ gang, and were to secure revenge for the treat- 
ment they had received during the forenoon. 

» The Mexicans were too much occupied in experimenting with matches to 
notice us. In fact, one of them uttered a strong “caramba.” at the failure 
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of the lucifer to blaze up, owing to the fact that the boards of the house 
were a little damp from the late rains. 

“ Make haste,” one of-the Mexicans said in a half whisper. “The dogs 
will return in a short time, and bark their heads off if they see us, and then 
the whole colony will turn out, and give us a lively oe all along the 
road. ” 

“ No fear,” responded the other. “The gringos are asleep, and nothing 
will disturb them until morning. If we knew where the boys slept we 
would make short work of them with our knives.” . 

“ The risk would be too great,” the other answered. “We might stum- 
ble on that accursed Scotchman. His fist is like a stone, and his strength 
is that of a bull. We will burn the shelter of the accursed heretics, and 
then they will be at our mercy. We can clean out the whole gang after the 
houses are gone.” 

Another match was lighted, flared up, and we saw by its blaze the dark 
faces of Carlos Sanchus and another greaser, whom we did not know. The 
kindling stuff was ignited, and, just as the men arose to beat a hasty retreat, 
we sprang to our feet, and struck the fellows two heavy blows on the sides 
of their heads, and they fell as if lightning had hit them, and did not move, 
except their feet, which kicked convulsively. 

“Tam afraid that we have killed them,” I rerciraies Lewey, rather 
awed at the crime we had committed. 

“So much de better,” was the cheerful response. “Two of our enemies 
out of de vay, at any rate,” and then we stamped out the fire, bent down and 
examined the bodies of the insensible men, removed their long knives from 
the sheaths, and went to arouse Jack, and tell him what had happened. 

But the punch had such an influence over the Scotchman, that all he 
could say in response to our appeals was that he “ would sing just one more 
song, and then take a drink,” and, pull as we might, there was no getting 
him to realize the sense of danger that the hide-house had been in, so we’ 
gave it up as a bad job, and went back for the injured greasers, but they had 
disappeared in some mysterious manner, and left no traces behind. They 
had recovered from the blows, which were not as bad as we thought, and 
left the premises. We called our dog, and put him on the trail, and he fol- 
lowed it, Lewey and I close to his heels, until he came to a lot of scrub-oak, 
and there we saw that our nocturnal visitors had taken their horses, tied to 
the trees, and gone in the direction of San Diego. It was useless to at- 
tempt to follow them, so we called off our dog, and went back to the hide- 
house, thinking the fellows’ heads were aching too badly for a second at- 
tempt to fire our building that night, and we were correct in our surmise, 
for no one disturbed us, but we took the precautions to lock the outer door, 
for fear some viilain might wander in, and use a knife on our persons, re- 
membering what one of the greasers had said on the subject. 

‘The next morning Jack had but a hazy remembrance of the previous 
night’s doings. He knew that he had enjoyed himself, and supposed that 
every one had done the same. We did not remind him of his scant hospi- 
tality, his attempts to sing, or even of the indignant rush of the suffering 
people, who pitched him on the sand, and then attacked the punch. It 
would have done no good to recall such matters, but we did point out the 
place where the Mexicans had attempted to fire the building, and showed 
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the long, sharp knives, as proof of our assertion, and that al] was not a 
dream. 

This set Jack to thinking, and he called around at the various hide- 
houses, and proposed that an anchor watch should be established hereafter, 
to guard the property, and the project was adopted, until all danger was 
passed, and then the men had every night in, as usual. 

We did not hear from the Sanchos gang for several days, and, in the 
meantime, took care not to wander from the protection of the beach, or 
even to go gunning, for fear of a surprise. But one morning Captain Fitch 
rode down to see us, and stated that he and the alcalda had received papers 
from General Castro, and that the military chieftain sent us permits to re- 
main in the country, and do as we pleased, as long as we did not take up 
arms against the State. This so disgusted Sanchos and his gang that all 
had gone to the Pueblo los Angeles, and taken forty or fifty military re- 
cruits. We were now free, for the time being, from any molestation on his 
part, but we were advised to keep at a distance from the man, as he was 
dangerous, and might prove more troublesome in the future. 

“* My advice to you now is to ship on board of some American vessel that 
is on the coast, and get away from here as soon as possible. In time of 
war no one will be safe on the land. Even I have been molested several 
times by bands of greasers calling at my house, and asking for money. 
There is a girl, the jailor's daughter, who gives me no peace, she is so 
eager to know where you two boys are located. She says one or both of 
you promised to marry her. It-is wrong to trifle with the affections of 
young ladies,” and he grinned as he spoke, as though he knew more of our 
doings in the calabozo than he was disposed to tell. 

Lewey blushed, something he was capable of doing once in a while, as 
he said, — 

“You no tell her ve here. She is one good girl, but ve has trouble 
enough vidout vomen boderin’ us just now.” 

“ Except the girls you desire to marry?” hinted the captain. 

“‘Oh, yes, dem ve skall dink of all de time,” my friend said. 

‘* Well, think of them as much as you please, but don’t marry if you know 
what is good for your future welfare,” then the captain, seeing no signs of 
approval on our faces, continued, “I suppose that I am only wasting my 
time in talking to you on a subject that you have set your minds on. I 
give you the best advice that I am capable of administering, and you refuse 
to take it. Some day you will think of all that I have said, and regret that 
you had not acted a little more sensibly. However, go your way, and re- 
member that, if you get in a hard box, you have a friend in me at all times, 
and don’t forget to apveal for my aid if necessary. Here are the papers 
from General Castro. Take good care of them, for they may be of service 
to you, in case some Mexican is disposed to make trouble, as armed men 
are riding about the country. But your safest place is on board ship, for 
‘the vessels on the coast will not be molested, so I am given to under- 
stand.” 

Then Captain Fitch produced a small bag of gold, and counted out 
fifteen doubloons for Lewey, and the like amount for myself, the wages 
‘which had been left in his hands by Captain Peterson, when we were dis- 
charged from the Admittance. The sum looked like a small fortuné’to us, 
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and we thought that we could see many months of happiness and idleness 


before us on the strength of the amount. 

“1 need not tell you that it is just as well you should keep secret the fact 
that you possess this money. Give out that you have nota peso in the 
world, for there are lots of greasers who would cut your throats for a tenth 
part of a gold piece, ani think they had committed no crime. If you go 
through the country beg your way, and return courtesies with profuse 
thanks, but give no silver in exchange, so shall you escape some of the dan- 
gers of California. I am talking to you now just as though you were my 
own boys, tor I knowthat each of you must have relatives and friends at 
home who would thank me for my advice, if they knew you needed it as 
badly as you do just at present.” 

We were quite affected at his words, and 1 was more than half inclined 
to promise all that the gentleman desired, but a glance at Lewey’s face pre- 
vented me. He had made up his mind to carry out the programme marked 
down months before, and I was weak enough to acquiesce in his decision. 

It would have been better for bot of us if we had listened with more at- 
tention, and weighed weli his words, and let the girls we thought we loved 
so well go in search of other husbands. The captain was a man of experi- 
ence in the little world in which he lived, and knew the Mexican character 
most thoroughly. He was familiar with their good qualities, and all of 
their bad ones, and so moved along in the society in which he was thrown 
almost without a jar, making money out of those who desired to borrow, 
and taking his interest of twelve per cent, and sometimes a little more, 
when the security was doubtful, with charming frankness and good-nature, 
as men who loan money generally do. The principal was never paid, as a 
matter of course, for the fascinating game of monte was more attractive to 
the average Mexican than the payment of debts, and so, as years rolled on, 
the captain grew richer, and the natives of the State poorer, and the more 
poverty-stricken the latter became the greater their pride and arrogance, 
and the more urgent their entreaties for fresh loans, on estates already en- 
cumbered with mortgages. 

“I will send you a few notes of introduction to various parties on the 
coast, and in the interior,” the captain said, after he had waited for us to 
digest his words, and saw that he had not produced the effect intended. 
“ They may be of use to you. At any rate they can dono harm. In them 
I shall state the reason why you were discharged from your ship, and your 
desire to become rancheros, or cattle-raisers. Without such papers the 
Americans at the Pueblo, Santa Barbara, and other places might think you 
were deserters, and so turn the cold shoulder to you when there was need 
of their assistance. You must not expect that every American or English- 
man on the coast will receive you with open arms, for they won’t. If you 
are asked to dine with them, it may be in the kitchen where your food will 
be served, and not in the best room in the house, for we have an aristocra- 
cy here as well as in other countries, and the line is drawn at sailors. 
1 know,” the captain added hastily, seeing that we were inclined to inter- 
rupt him, “what you would say. I have not the slightest doubt but that 
you are as good, and belong to as respectable families as any on the coast, 


but you have served as sailor boys on vessels, and that cuts ye" off fom 


all acquaintance with the better classes of the State.” 
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“ But if ve shall rise up, and become rich. Den vot vill dey say to us?” 
asked Lewey. 

“ When you arrive at that position you will be able to answer the ques- 
tion to your entire satisfaction, and need no help from me,” was the gentle- 
man’s reply. 

Some years after, a French corvette, of thirty guns, anchored in San 
Diego harbor, and all the officers were welcomed and made much of by the 
élite of the town. Among those who strove to make the French gentlemen 
content was Captain Fitch. He gave a grand soiree at his house to the 
commander of the corvette and the officers, and, while drinking toasts, took 
occasion to compliment the master of the man-of-war on his excellent Eng- 
lish. The latter smiled, as he said, in our tongue, — 

“Do you dink dat I could be admitted to any of de houses in dis country 
on a perfect equality you know?” 

“ Most certainly. Why should younot be? Your rank will cause all to 
pay the most marked respect to a gentleman like yourself,” Mr. Fitch 
answered. ; 

“ But s’pose I should inform you dat at one time I vas only a sailor boy 
on a vessel under de American flag?” the captain of the French ship-of-war 
continued. 

“ That would make no difference to us in this State,” Mr. Fitch respond- 
ed. “We judge a man by his merits alone.” 

“But if I should further inform you dat I vos vonce a prisoner in your 
calabozo, den vot vould you say?” asked the French gentleman, with a 
smile, as he thought of other days, and glanced around the room in which 
he was seated, surrounded by all the handsome ladies of San Diego, and 
influential gentlemen. 

“1 should think that your excellency was joking with me for some pur- 
pose,” Captain Fitch replied. 

‘“* But I is not joking. Iis very serious. I comes in dis port jist to see 
de old place somé more. Vill you believes me vhen I tells you dat in dis 
bery room I vonce, in company vid a bery bad American boy, mine fast 
friend den, my best of friends now, gives vhat ve calls a performance of 
legerdemain, for the amusement of you and your guests ?” 

“Impossible,” Captain Fitch cried. “I do not recollect the circum- 
stance. You must be poking fun at me, for some purpose or other.” 

“ Listen to me,” the French gentleman remarked, in a calmtone. “One 
day, some years ago, vhen mine friend and mineself vas at de hide-house, 
on de beach, you ask us to gib de performance for de fun of your friends, 
and you tells us ve can hab de supper in one room by ourselves, but ve can- 
not eat at de same table vid your guests. Dat did aot hurt our feelings, 
*cos ve cared more for de viands dan ve did for de company. Ven de per- 
formance vas about vot you call ober, von Mexican greaser, named San- 
chos, entered de apartment, and arrest mine friend Thom, and take him to 
de calabozo, on de charge of being a spy. You no recollect de ding 
now?” 

Captain Fitch was astonished, and well he might be, at the singular tide 
of fortune that had carried Lewey from a hide-house to the quarter-deck 
of a French ship-of-war. The circumstance all came back to the gentle- 


man, and for a moment there was much astonishment to see the Frenchman 
15 ; 
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and the former American rise from their places at the table, shake hands 
with great eagerness and cordiality, and then stand and look at each other 
for a long time, their hearts too full for the words that wanted to flow, but 
did not, on account of gladness and surprise. The two men could not real- 
ize the great change that had occurred in their positions in life, and the cap- 
tain of the ship-of war, as he wiped away the moisture from his eyes, was 
. heard to mutter, — 

“I ’d gib one dousand dollars if Thom vas here on dis occasion to take 
part in it, and I knows dat he vould gib anuder dousand for de chance.” 

Then Captain Fitch, when he could recover his breath, and get over his 
astonishment, told the wonderful story of our experiences in San Diego, to 
his Mexican and American friends present, and Lewey, in the French lan- 
guage, related his exploits as a legerdemainist, not only at Captain Fitch’s 
but at Monterey, and, to judge from the laughter of the naval officers, my 
old friend must have said some funny things, but I hope he told the truth 
about me, and took his share of the blame, where the latter came in, espec- 
fally all that related to the firey serpent. 

I have since been told by the French naval officer, and those who were 
with him on that memorable day, that there was more champagne drunk at 
the feast than was ever known before or since, and, when all hands were as 
full as possible, Captain Fitch proposed that the whole company should 
march through the streets, and visit the calabozo, a suggestion that was re- 
c-ived with cheers, and, arm in arm, Mexican and Frenchman, ladies and 
caballeros, the party passed along the calles, and visited the prison, and the 
only unpleasant incident that occurred was when a dry, black, wrinkled 
woman threw herself into the French captain’s arms, and called him her 
treasure, and a bad man at the same time. It was the jailor’s daughter, 
married, and the mother of six children. The host had privately sent her 
a dollar, and instructions what to do, and the right time to make the dem- 
onstration, the most laughable episode of the day, for even the ladies pres- 
ent screamed with delight at the spectacle of a naval captain, in full uni- 
form, being embraced by a half-naked Mexican woman. Justice to Lewey 
compels me to state that he treated the whole matter as a good joke, al- 
though he swore by all the saints in the calender, that he had never seen 
the woman before, made love to her, or promised to marry her, and that 
she had mistaken him for some other person, and meanly hinted that I was 
the man, but no one believed him, I hope. 

Lewey gave the female, after he had extricated himself from her embrace, 
a twenty-dollar gold piece, sent her from the ship some jewelry, a few 
gaudy shawls and handkerchiefs, but never sought a second interview. 
Thus do the loves of our younger days pass from our minds, and lie buried 
in the grave of youthful fancies, and, when I think of the matter, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that Lewey’s graveyard of affairs of the heart must be 
well stocked with broken hopes and forgotten protestations of eternal fideli- 
ty on his part. 

But all this is foreign to the fact that we were seated at a table in our 
hide-house, and listening to the kind words of Captain Fitch, who promised 
us letters of recommendation to his friends, and, when he had taken his 
leave, we made up our minds to make the journey overland to Ranche 
Refugio, where we hoped to join Anita and Engracia, and with them we 
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thought our trials and troubles might cease, and that happiness would 
shine on our heads every day of our lives, or as long as we resided in Cal- 
ifornia, which might be for years, or only afew months. How much we 
were mistaken in the life we were to lead will be revealed as this yarn 
progresses, for who could have imagined the trying scenes through which 
we must pass, the hardships we were to endure, the dangers to be encoun- 
tered, the cruel enemies we must face and defeat, the warm friends we 
were to meet, who protected and sheltered us so that at last we escaped with 
our lives, and thus lived to rejoin our relatives at some distant day, older, 
wiser, and better young men. 


WHY THE COWS CAME LATE. 
BY LEON MEAD. 


IKE a barque at her moorings the summer clouds lay 
Anchored fast in the blue vault of heaven, 
And the glow of the crimsoning west shed o’er day 
The first dusky coming of even. 
O’er the meadow’s green turf sauntered Bessie and I, 
For the cows that were down in the dingle hard by, 
Just beyond the bright murmu ring stream. 
Oh, the joy of that hour when we walked hand in hand — 
It comes back like an unfinished dream. 


And how hushed was the air in that fern-blowing dell, 
Where the cows the green grasses did sever ; 

We were lingering there in the magical spell 
Of a romance to vanish oh, never! 

We made vows of love such as young hearts can pledge, 

While the twilight crept over the heather and hedge, 
And all save ourselves was forgot ; 

And the cows dawdled near, quite content as they were; 
Most oblizingly heeding us not. 


But, the dew drifting down, we were roused to a sense 
Of the duty thus fondly deferred ; 
So with life’s sacred faith to encourage us hence, 
We drove home the innocent herd. 
And Bessie, in dread of her father’s harsh jeers, 
Confessed it ali to him with penitent tears 
The moment we reached the barn gate; 
_ And the farm hands all smiled when the reason was known, 
Why the “ blasted old cows ” had come late. 


Boston, 1885. 
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ERRY BENDER lived in a delapidated 

old cabin, on the banks of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, near Havre de Grace. His 
family consisted of self, wife, two children,— 
boy and girl,— and half a dozen dogs. His 
business was various. Sometimes he was 
an oyster-man, sometimes a sailor, and 
sometimes a guide to the many parties of 
gentlemen who came to the bay for its fa- 
mous duck shooting; in short, he was any- 
thing and everything that pertained to the 
water, though the last named occupation 
was his favorite one, and also his bane. 
For Jerry was one of those easy, good- 
natured men, who will do right forever if no 
temptation to sin crosses their path, but who 
are weaker than water in the hour of trial. 
He would work for months in the oyster- 
beds as steady as a judge, but let a gay 
party of gentlemen, with their guns, tobacco 
and whisky, engage his services, and Jerry 
was stafted for a three months’ spree. 

And this was why his wife’s face always 
wore a look of fear and expectancy, and his 
children’s clothes were never fit to attend 
school. Poor children! A wierd, eliish 
looking pair! The girl was the older, and 
she looked like a gypsy waif, with her great 
black eyes and heavy straight black hair. 
The boy was her opposite in everything, 
slight and fair with deep, dreamy gray eyes 
that seemed always looking for something 
beyond, They had both reached an age to 
realize their father’s failing, and each was 
affected according to its nature. ‘The girl 
railed at it. The boy said nothing, but 
thought much, and noticed each new line 
that settled on his mother’s face. 

Ah, poor face, once so fresh and fair. It 
would take a sharp eye to see beauty in it 
now. And ail that blight had been put on 
it by the one who had vowed to love and 
cherish her, the one to whom she had 
consecrated her life, had cheerfully toiled 
and suffered for, and whom in spite of all 
his sins she stood loyally by. I will not say 
still loved, for I do not think that possible. 
Love can never degrade itself to a repulsive 
object, an:i what is so much so as a man 
brutalized by liquor. No, she did not love 
him in this condition; then her feeling was 
almost hate. In tact she did not feel as if 
he were her husband at all, but a thief who 
had stolen him from her, and who was try- 
ing to take his place. But she still loved 
the man she had married in the spring-time 
of life, and that man lived and died to her, 
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as soberness or drunkenness ruled hin 
This was Jerry and his family, and peag 
reigned at his hearth as we greet them, fo 
he had been going straight for fully thre 
months. But, alas, the cloud no bigge 
than a man’s hand was coming fast. Joe, 
the boy, came in from the village and brought 
aletter. It was from some of his old 
trons who were coming down for a week's 
shooting, and wished Jerry to act both as 
host and guide. Jerry’s eyes sparkled, but 
the faces of the others grew dark. 

“Jest in the nick of time, Beck,” he said 
to his wife. Work is gittin’ slack and 
this ‘ll come in right handy, for them gents 
alus pay right smart. The rale stuft them 
is; no shoddy *bout them.” 

Beck sighed. She knew the “stuff” only 
too well. Three Baltimore aristocrats, who 
threw their money around like sand, and 
absorbed whisky and brandy with a like 
generosity. It was but little of the first she 
knew she would get, and alas, only too 
much of the last. She began to make realy 
for her husband’s burial again, but a desper 
ate hope urged her to make one effort to 
save him, and she said, — 

“Jerry, thar ’s that corn Mrs. Spencer 
was talkin’ about your shucking. If them 
gents come yer can’t do it. Had n’tyer 
better write and tell them?” 

“Beck Bender air you crazy? Didat 
you understand? I a’n’t only to be guide, 
but they want to stay with us; honor asby 
bein’ our guests, And yer want me tomy 
they can’t come here! A’n’t you got ® 
pride, no bringin’ up? No mum, while 
ry Bender has a roof over his head, i 
friends is alus welcome under it,” and ® 
looked around the poor bare room with it 
air of an emperor. 

Beck said no more, and a week later the 
party, Messrs. Marwin, Frost’ and Hadley 
arrived, 

For a few days all went well, game 
plenty, and the excitement of shooting kept 
their spirits sufficient without the aid d 
other stimulants. But soon luck changth 
and then the old play Was acted over agalh 
They would go ot every morning to retum 
at night with empty bags and full heats 
Jerry drank very deeply, and his usual goa 
nature seemed to leave him. Harsh word 
were hurled at poor Beck, and blows at ti 
frightened children whenever they ven 
into sight. This was a new character 


him to act, but the demon had gained su@ 
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mastery that it was fast blotting out all 
human in the man, and showing only his 
plack hateful self. 

Poor Beck was sorely tried, but she wept 
jn secret, and tried to be brave before the 
children and comfort them by saying the 
week would soon be over and then dad 
would be himself again. But the week 
passed, and the party decided to stay an- 
other, and have a regular jolly time, as they 
called it. Beck grew desperate over this. 
Jerry would be so besotted by that time that 
it would take montis to sober him, if ever. 
She made a bold resolution in her extremity. 
The men were all gentlemen, and she, feel- 
ing that, determined to appeal to them for 
help. The next morning before they start- 
ed on their hunt, she went to Mr. Marwin, 
a true blood, and a splendid specimen of 
manhood, when his manhood was free from 
its master, and said, — 

“I hope yer won’t think me over bold, 
Mr. Marwin, but I ’ve come to ask a great 
favor of yer.” 

“Certainly not, Beck, ask anything you 
wish, and, if in my power, you shall have it.” 

Beck was encouraged by this, and went 
on hurriedly, — 

“It is this, sir. Yer see there ’s my man, 
Jerry, as good a feller as ever walked, sir, 


when he ‘s hisself, and he used to be good. 


natured alus; but now he’s yittin’ that orn- 
ery to the young uns and me when he’s in 
licker that I don’t know what ‘ll happen 
next, and, Mr. Marwin, I ask yer as a gen- 
tleman, would yer — would yer — please stup 


his whisky ‘lowance, and try to git him to 


sware off.” 

Beck’s shyness all left her in her terrible 
earnestness. Her large hard hand grasped 
her hearer’s arm, and her sunken eyes 


' looked with fiery eagerness into his. 


The gentleman was touched a little, and 
had he not taken his morning drink, he 
would probably have been won by her 
prayer. But the fiend had hold of him, and 
Tose at once to resent this attack on his 


_Mr. Marwin shook off her hand roughly. 

“You must be crazy, Beck, to talk this 
way tome. I ’ve nothing to do with Jerry’s 
i. Why don’t you talk to him your- 
self? It is your place, not mine. I have 
not turned temperance lecturer,” and he 
turned angrily away. 

Poor Beck st transfixed. It was the 
first time she had ever taken her trouble to 
any one, and the cruel, unjust rebuff cut her 
to the heart, and aroused her fierce wrath. 

“*It is no business of mine,’ yer say. All 
right for yer now. But I reckon God a’ 
mighty will think different when yer come 
to stan’ before him.” 

And then breaking into a bitter laugh she 
went back to the house, 


Meanwhile, Mr. Marwin made his way 
down to the shore where the others stood 
debating whether to go out or not. The 
bay was rough and the clouds hung black 
and low. Jerry, who had already taken 
three or four drinks, was for starting, but 
the others demurred. 

“Here comes Marwin. Let ’s get his 
opinion. What do you say, Marwia, is it fit 
to go out?” 

And the demon through Marwin at once 
replied, — 

“ Fit, of course. What are you afraid of? 
It will be the best shooting we ’ve had yet. 
Let ’s be off, it ’s late now.” 

They sprang into the boat and pushed 
out over the dark, tumbling waters. 

As Marwin had predicted game was plen- 
ty as it generally is in bad weather, and they 
became so absorbed in their sport, that they 
did not notice the increasing storm till a 
wave swept over the boat and half filled it. 
Then they realized their situation. Their 
guns were at once packed away, and they 
tried to start for home. I say tried, for that 
was all they did. Jerry was an expert and 
powerful rower, but he bent to his oars in 
vain. Wind and waves held the boat fast, 
and each minute both grew higher. The 
situation was becoming alarming. The men 
were all good metal, brave and true, but 
each one saw his comrades’ faces grow 
res ay and set. Jerry rested his oars a sec- 
ond, 

“ God help us, sirs, I can’t git ahead an 
inch. I’m afraid our time hez come. We 
had n’t orter”” —— 

Here a gust struck the boat and drove 
her head first into a wave. Had it been 
broadside it would have been all over at 
once, but she rode the billow bravely, only 
taking in a large quantity of water. 

“ Keep her to the wind, Jerry, for God's 
sake,” cried Marwin. “Hand the other 
oars. Bale out, boys, and I "Il help pull.” 

He took the oars, and added his strength 
to jerry’s. Poor, puny strength! What 
were a hundred arms like his before the 
angry one of the Maker? They pulled and 
pulled till their muscles rose like knots, and 
their sweat mingled with the foam of the 
waves. But all in vain. All they could do 
was to keep head to the wind and so prevent 
swamping. But this could not last long. 
The storm was fast getting worse, and they 
knew it was but a matter of an hour more or 
less when they must go down. Oh, must 
they die thas? All men in the full flush of 
their manhood, with life so full of joy and 
hope for them. Die without even a tear 
from a beloved one to fall upon their clay! 
Only the cold cruel sea to wash them for 
their burial. They could not, they would 
not die, and eyes looked des- 


perately over the black waste for help, they 
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could not hope would come. A low, wail- 
ing gust of wind swept over them, followed 
by a freezing sheet of rain. Then the waves 
were lulled for a minute, but they knew it 
was only a treacherous calm; however, it 
Sg them a chance to change the rowers, 
or Marwin and Jerry were nearly exhaust- 
ed. The fresh arms pulled with determined 
energy, but the same result. The little 
boat tussed and pitched in the arms of the 
water like a nutshell. Now on the top of 
a foam-capped wave, now deep in the valley, 
and only by superhuman efforts kept from 
turning broadside to the monsters, and tak- 
ing her fataldrink. Nota word was spoken ; 
each was too full of his own thoughts to 
talk, and no orders were needed. It was only 
keep her head to the wind and wait for the 
end. And thus they waited, till suddenly a 
loud cry from Marwin sounded above the 
storm. 

“A boat! A boat coming to us!” 

And following the direction of his hand, 
they saw a yacht under close reef bearing 
down on them. A shout went up fiom 
every throat; a shout that only those who 
have been in like peril can know the glad- 
ness of. The tired arms bent with fresh 
strength to the vars, and in a short time the 
boat reached them and they were taken on 
board.’ And then after the first joy of their 
deliveratice was over, they learned that it 
was to Beck they owed their rescue, 

As they did not return soon after the 
storm set in, she had guessed their danger, 
and walked three long miles through wind 
and rain to send them help. Brave Beck! 
Noble Beck! they all said but Marwin. 
The memory of the morning’s scene kept 
his lips sealed fcom shame, which in his 
thoroughly sober state was bitter as the 
prospect of death had been. 

The rescuing boat was a staunch little 
oyster yacht, and it was well it was, for it 

_had had a hard fight to get to them, and it 
had a harder still to go through before it 
would reach its haven. But it did all suc- 
cessfully, and before night closed in the 
party was safely sheltered in Jerry’s cabin. 
Worn, weary and stiff, they soon retired to 
rest, but they first took a good drink to 
drive out the cold and make them sleep 
well. Jerry, being colder and wetter than 
the others, doubled his portion, and before 
they left him he was so exhilarated that he 
es the whole credit of the rescue to him- 
self. 

The guests occupied the only bedroom in 
the cottage, Jerry and Beck having moved 
their bed into the kitchen for their accom- 
modation, while the children had shake- 
downs in the attic which was reached by a 
rude stairway, leading from the bedroom. 
They usually went up before the men re- 

turned and came down before they woke in 


the morning. But the morning after th¢ 
adventure Mr. Marwin was restless, and 
wakened very early ; and, as he lay thinking! 
not very pleasant thoughts, he heard Jog 
call, — 

“ Suse, I say, Suse, air yer awake ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “ what yer want?” 

There was a pause, and then Joe resumed 
slowly, — 

“1 ’ve been thinking about them bein’ ont 
on the bay yisterday, and, Suse, if dad had 
got drownded he ’d a gone to the bad place 
cause he gits drunk, would n’t he?” 

Suse seemed to consider a minute, and 
then replied, — 

“Yes, Joe, I guess he would.” 

“ Yes,” echoed Joe sadly, “1 guess so too, 
But, Suse, do yer think the others ’ed gone 
too?” 

“ What, Joe, the gentlemen? ” 

There was a tone of scandalized protest 
~ Suse’s voice, but Joe continued undaunt 
ed, — 

“ Yes, the gentlemen, Suse. Do yer think 
it would be fair and square in God to let up 
on ’em cause they air gentlemen, and put it 
on dad, when yer know, Suse, if it was n't 
for them he would be as straight as a string, 
Pears to me they orter git it hotter ‘cause 
they air gentlemen, an’ know better ’n to do 
it.’ 

Suse made no reply, and Marwin sprang 
from his bed with a bound and met the open 
eyes of his companions, who had been wak- 
ened by the voices, 

“ Boys,” said he in a low tone, “ did you 
hear that?” 

They nodded, and he continued, — 

“1 don’t know what you think about it, 
but to me it is the best temperance sermon 
I ever heard, and has struck home, and so 
help me, God, not a drop of liquor passes 
my lips from this day forth.” 

“ Amen!” said the others. 

A year later, one coming to jerry Bender's 
hut would find it more ruinous than ever, 
but a closer inspection would show this of 
no importance, for it was deserted. Jerry 
and his family had left it some months ago, 
and were settled on a snug little farm some 
miles inland, which had been bought for 
him by his friends, for the fruit born of the 
“sermon” ripened. The men kept their 
vow and had joined their strength to undo 
the harm they had done Jerry, and help him 
back to soberness, 

Poor Jerry! He promised eagerly enough 
to reform, but to his untrained, shattered 
will it was no easy task, and it was a hard, 
bitter fight before the demon was conquered. 
But conquered: it was at last, and when he 
left his dilapidated cabin for his new home, 
he trod the earth a free man, with no master 
but his Maker. 
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“FOR WANT OF THOUGHT.” 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


- was a warm spring day, with a west 
wind rustling softly among the fresh 
young leaves, and the blue sky flecked with 
fleecy white clouds. Down in the woods 
clumps of primroses gleamed like pale gol- 
den stars, and there was a faint sweet smell 
in the air of late violets. Amongst the with- 
ered leaves and dry sticks left from the 

revious autumn the fresh fern-fronds were 

ginning to spring, and the swallows had 
come back to their nests under the ivy- 
covered roof of the church. The Mill gar- 
den lay open to the south and west; but it 
was sheltered from the cold winds by a high 
wooded bank. It was the perfection of an 
old-fashioned garden — roses and cabbages, 

raniums and asparagus grew side by side 
in delightful confusion. A basket of straw- 
berries and a bunch of roses might be 
gathered at one and the same time, er the 
peas for dinner under the shadow of a great 
clematis. There was an arbor too, com- 
pletely covered with sweet-scented yellow 
roses, and also a great beech-tree with 
drooping branches, where Madelaine Grey, 
the miller’s sister, used to sit and dream or 
read the livelong day. 

On this afternoon Madelaine was sitting 
there, on a great crimson rug spread out 
upon the grass, with a book unheeded on 
her knee. The flickering light fell upon her 
uncovered head, upon her fair hair, which 
fell in long tresses, half-curling, half-wavy, 
over her white neck, and brightened up the 
knot of blue ribbon at her throat. It was 
six o’clock—tea-time in the primitive 
household —and John would be coming 
home from market tired and hungry, and 
she had promised Agnes to see that the meal 
was properly prepared; but Madelaine had 
forgotten all that; forgotten everything but 
that it was spring, and that summer was 
near at hand, and that it was delightful to 
be out in the sunshine and the balmy air. 

A hand laid upon her shoulder, and a 
shower of primroses falling over her head, 
roused her after awhile. 

“ Lazy child!” said a sweet, clear, rather 
decisive voice. “Here still; and John will 
be coming home, and no tea ready!” 

The speaker came forward as she said the 
words, a tall slender girl in a closely-clinging 
serge dress, with dark hair twisted into a 
knot at the back of her head, and dark clear 
eyes smiling under her broad hat. It was 


not by any means a beautiful face; the fea- 
tures were too irregular, and the mouth, for 
all its sweetness, somewhat sad and stern, . 
but it was a face that people instinctively 
liked and trusted. 

“Do you know what o’clock it is?” she 
went on in comical dismay. “And Frank 
Melburne is coming! Why, what is the 
matter, my child?” as a shadow crossed 
Madelaine’s face. “I thought you would 
be pleased.” 

“Yes,” answered Madelaine hesitatingly ; 
“but he was here last night, and I did want 
to finish my book. Never mind,” she went 
on consolingly, “I dare say he will talk to 
you most of the evening ; he generally does, 
you know, so it does n’t matter much.” 

“Lena, how can you say so?” cried 
Agnes, coloring hotly. “Of course he 
does, when you get into your dreamy 
moods, ard sit looking so aggravatingly 
absent and preoccupied; there is nobody 
else, and he must talk to some one.” 

“Yes; but I don’t see the necessity,” 
answered Lera meditatively. “I think it is 
so much nicer when people don’t talk to 
you. Here he comes,” she added, as a 
man’s tall figure came from behind the trees 
and entered the garden. “How warm he 
looks! How did you know we were here?” 
she went on, turning to Mr. Melburne with 
a faint welcoming smile. 

“ Don’t you live here” — and the young 
man laughed —*“nine months out uf the 
year, atleast? John sent me to call you in; 
there is no tea ready, and he is using strong 
language in consequence. What have you 
to _ for yourself, Mrs. Housekeeper ?” 

“ Oh, it was my fault!” said Lena calmly, 
rising from her low seat. “I forgot all 
about it, and Agnes was out. Come aluag, 
don’t keep him waiting.” 

They went up the steep path that wound 
up the bank to the house, which was a 
whitewashed building covered with ivy and 
clematis. John Grey, a little dark man with 
bright quick eyes, was standing at his door, 
and he called out impatiently as they ap- 
proached: — 

“ Late again, Lena! 
be more punctual.” 

His face softened, however, as Lena put 
her hand caressingly upon his arm. 

“Don’t be cross, John dear,” she whis- 
pered softly. “Agnes has been scolding 
me for the last half hour! Don’t you 
begin.” 


I do wish you would 
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She drew him into the dining-room, 
where Agnes was already seated at the head 
of the table pouring out the tea. It was along 
room, with a polished oak floor, and an oak 
rafter running lengthwise across the ceil- 
ing, from which hung baskets of ferns and 
cyclamen. There were flowers on the table, 
on the mantelpiece, and in the window — 
flowers everywhere except in the little win- 
dow at the side of the house which looked 
towards the mill, and which was sacred to 
John’s newspapers and letters. 

Frank, looking round the pretty room, 
with the dainty tea-table covered with good 
things, and at the graceful figure bending 
over the cups and saucers, could not help 
thinking of a time, a few weeks before, when 
Agnes had been from home, and the estab- 
lishment resigned to Lena’s tender mercies. 
During that interval, everything as that 
young lady plaintively remarked, had zone 
crooked. The ferns had straggled untidily 
over the baskets, and the very hyacinths 
had declined to grow upright. Frank pulled 
his moustache rather rueiully as he reflected 
on his lady-love’s shortcomings; and yet, as 
he looked at her sitting opposite in her fair 
young beauty, with her misty blue eyes, and 
even little mouth, how could he wish her 
anything but-what she was? 

She sat sileft during the meal, balancing 
her spoon on the edge of her cup, and pay- 
ing very little attention to the conversation 
that went on around. Agnes joined in the 
talk, and was interested in the price of corn 
and cattle, in the good bargain Thompson 
had made with the York dealers, and the 
high rate at which Jones had sold his pigs, 
as well as in the lecture Dean Stanley was 
to give during the following week, and the 
new book John had brought home from 
town; but Lena was profoundly indifferent. 
She sat casting Jonging looks at her book, 
which lay on the couch, invitingly open at 
the most interesting part of the story. She 
wished that tea was over, for then she would 
be at liberty. John would go out to tae 
mill, or for his evening’s walk, and Frank 
would draw up his great chair, fling himself 
comfortably back, and—talk to Agnes! 

Most girls -would have been discontented 
with such an arrangement, but Lena was 

tfectly happy. Frank and she had very 
ew subjects in common. He cared very 
litle about poetry, professed himself unable 
to understand Tennyson, and read very few 
novels, save those by Thackery and Dick- 
ens. And his favorites, Stuart Mill and 
Carlyle, seemed so very dry and uninterest- 
ing to her. Contrary to her wishes and ex- 
pectations, however, Agnes took up her hat 
when tea was over, and offered to accompany 
John in his walk, somewhat to his gratifica- 
tion and Frank’s disappointment. 

“ You won’t be long, Agnes?” said Frank. 


“T have a hundred things to tell you, and 
I want to ask you about a hundred more. 
I always come to you for advice, you know.” 

“Suppose you go to Lena instead?” an- 
swered Agnes, smiling as she went out of 
the room and joined John ia the garden. 

John and Agnes walked up to the village, 
exchanging greetings with the people stand- 
ing at their cottage doors, who looked with 
quiet interest after the cousins. That they 
would make a match of it some day — not 
just yet, perhaps, but when Miss Lena was 
married —was quite settled in the village. 
John and Agnes alone could have told of an 
offer he had quietly made, and she as quietly 
declined, years baler, when she first came 
to live at the Mill, and which would in ail 
probability never be repeated. John had 
quite settled down now into his quiet old- 
bachelor ways, and had beside, little as 
Agnes guessed it, long since discovered the 
secret of her love for Frank. John had 
been inclined to be somewhat indignant at 
first when Lena came home from school and 
caught Frank’s fancy with her pretty face 
and caressing ways, and he was never tired 
marvelling over his folly and blindness, 
But he was quite contented now. It was all 
for the best no doubt. Lena would be mar- 
ried soon, and Agnes and he would live on 
tugether a quiet, happy life. 

Agnes’s visions of the future were very 
similar. She liked John very much; she 
respected him as a straightforward honest 
msn, and trusted and believed in him with a 
faith and confidence she could never have 
given to Frank, who was always rather un- 
certain and capricious. 

The cousins walked on silently by the 
river-side in the sweet evening air, watching 
the sun set behind the fir-trees, and the 
stars come out one by one. Agnes was 
very quiet that evening, and John who un- 
derstood her every mood, and knew when 
to speak, and when to keep silent, smoked 
on in the placid enjoyment he always felt 
when alone with her. It was an evening to 
calm the most restless soul and to quiet the 
most anxious heart, The sad tired look 
died out of Agnes’s face, and a quiet radi- 
ance came into her bright eyes, as they 
stood leaning over the gate and looking into 
the wood, where all was hushed and silent, 
A rabbit scudded across their path, and a 
bat flew swiftly past; the river flowed with a 
drowsy murmur, and far away in the clear- 
blue sky the crescent moon was shining. 

“| must wish something. It is the first 
time I have seen the new moon,” said 
Agnes, with a soft laugh, as she bent three 
times in obeisance. Madelaine 
ought to here; she believes in it im- 
plicitly.” 

John knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
impatiently. 
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“ Madelaine! I have no patience with 
that girl! She grows more romantic and 
dreamy every day. eg don’t you wake 
her up, Agnes? Make her do more of the 
house-work, instead of mooning over novels 
and trash.” 

“She hates it so,” pleaded Agnes; and, 
when she looks at me in her coaxing way 
and asks to be let off, I haven’t the heart 
to persist. And she is so clever in some 
things. Look at her music; and she writes 
such sweet little songs! We shall be proud 
of Lena some day.” 

“And much good her songs and music 
will be to her when she marries Frank!” 
growled John. “You are making a mis- 
take, Agnes. She is to be a farmer’s wife, 
and you are training her to be a fine lady. 
Why don’t you teach her something useful ? 
You ought, you know, for Frank’s sake.” 

He turned and gazed straight into her 
face as he spoke, and Agnes raised her eyes 
with a rather startled look. 

“Frank? Yes, poor fellow, I am afraid 
he wont be very comfortable, left solely to 
Lena’s tender mercies,” she said, “ though 
of course I shall always be here to put her 
to rights, still” —— 

“ Still, when people are married, they are 
better left alone,” said John; “and they are 
both old enough to take care of them- 
selves. And Frank is too fond of coming 
to you in his difficulties as it is. Let them 
learn to walk alone, Agnes.” 

Agnes felt her face flush guiltily. Did he 
mean it asawarning? Had he noticed how 
sweet it was to her to find how naturally 
Frank came to pour troubles and annoy- 
ances into her ears which he never thought 
of confiding to Madelaine? A sharp strug- 
gle went on in the girl’s heart as she leant 
over the gate pulling to pieces the flowers 
in her hand. Why should she give up this 
one pleasure of her dull life? She had 
never grudged Lena his love; she had 
kissed and congratulated her, and had 
wished her happiness from the bottom of 
her heart; but to give up the friendship that 
was so dear to her, to train another to take 
her place, that would be too much, too great 
atrial, Agnes thought. 

ohn smoked on quietly, quite uncon- 
scious of the wild tumult his words had 
raised in the girl’s heart, and of the battle 
that was being fought and won in the sweet 
spring twilight. 

“T believe you are right, John,” she said 
quietly, in an odd strained voice. “I have 
been ver; selfish and inconsiderate, but I 
will look after her more. I will teach her 
to be a good wife to Frank.” 

“You selfish!” cried John. “You are 
far too good to the little goose! And as for 
Frank — why, Frank is a fool!” he mut- 
tered to himself. “That’s all I can say.” 


Frank was gone when they reached home, 
and Lena, who met them at the garden gate, 
flushed and excited, with her hair all blown 
about her face, was full of a wonderful 
piece of news. Mr. Cecil Chevalier, the 
Squire, who had been away so long that he 
had become only a kind of tradition in the 
village, had come home at last. They had 
met him riding along the moonlit lane on 
his beautiful chestnut horse, looking — so 
Lena thought—as if he had just steppel 
out of athree-volume novel. He had rec- 
ognized Frank, and stopped his horse, and 
been introduced to Lena, and he lad looked 
with very apparent admiration in his eyes at 
the fair flushed face, which had appeared 
softer and more beautiful than ever in the 
moonlight. 

Lena’s dreams that night were full of the 
mysterious stranger, of his dark sweepin 
moustaches, his pale face, and low soft 
voice, so different from Frank’s cheery, loud 
tones, 

It was rather hard, she thought, the next 
morning, just as she had planned a delight- 
ful ramble through the woods, to be told 
that Agnes was going into town, and that 
there were pies to make, and the dinner to 
prepare. John laughed heartlessly at her 
pathetic face; but Agnes for once was ob- 
durate. 

“ My child, you really must learn some- 
thing useful,” she said decisively, “now 
that you are to be married so soon. If 
Frank were a rich man, and could keep 
servants to do everything, I would not say 
anything aboutit. But he is only a farmer, 
you know, and a helpless wife is a terrible 

urden to a man.” 

Lena pouted and rejoined petulantly : — 

“If it is only a housekeeper he wants, he 
had better go to the registry-office and get 
one there. 1 thought he wanted to marry 
me because he fell in love with me.” 

Great tears came into her eyes as she 
spoke, and Agnes kissed them away with a 
half-amused, half-penitent face. 

“ Of course he fell in love with you,” she 
said ; “that is easy enough to be seen. But 
men like to te made comfortable, you know, 
and Frank especially is the sort oF a man to 
like everything nice about him.” 

“ And to make a jolly row if it is n’t nice,” 
put in John. “Don’t be a little goose, 
Maddie.” 

Lena went into the kitchen, and, with a 
heavy heart, tied on the big cooking-apron. 
The dogs peeped in at the door, as if invit- 
ing her with their wistful eyes to come out 
for a stroll, and Lena sat down on the door- 
step, and, resting her fair head against Gip’s 
rough coat, whispered all her troubles into 
his sympathetic ear. She was more unsuc- 
cessful than ever with her cooking that 


morning; and Jobn, after trying in, vain to 
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eat the leathery-looking pie-crust on his 
soe pushed it away with a despairing 
augh. 

“You have omitted some important ingre- 
dient, Lena,” he said. “ What is it, sugar 
or butter? Something is wrong, evidently.” 

“J am very sorry John dear,” faltered 
Lena. “I can’t think how it is my pastry 
never tastes right. I make it just in the 
same way as Agnes, and I put in the same 
things, and yet it is quite different. 1 can’t 
understand it.” 

She looked so pathetically pretty and con- 
trite that John had not the heart to say any 
more. He only shrugged his shoulders 
with a feeling of contemptuous pity for 
Frank; yet he could not help admitting, 
when Lena, who was grateful to him for not 
being angry, came up and put her sweet 
face close to his and kissed him, that she 
was pretty and lovable enough to excuse 
any man’s infatuation. 

Agnes was not expected home until four 
o’clock ; and Lena, directly dinner was over, 
ran up-stairs, and after a hurried look at the 
glass, decided that her morning-dress was 
quite good enough for a ramble in the wood, 
and that it would be useless to change it. 
She was just putting on her hat before the 
glass, singing softly to herself, and thinking 

ow delightful it would be among the ferns 
and primroses, when the bell rang, and, by 
dint of straining her neck over the balus- 
trade, she discovered that the visitor was 
Miss Melburne, Frank’s aunt. 

Everything was against her that day, 
Lena thought, as she took off her hat and 
went down, conscious that Miss Melburne, 
who was always extremely neat, would 
glance disapprovingly at her cotton dress 
and tumbled hair. She was a tall, thin, pre- 
cise lady, and she had lived at the Holm 
farm all her life, and did not much relish 
the prospect of being turned out of her 
comfortable quarters by this “, of a girl, 
as she called Lena. Frank in her opinion 
was throwing himself away. If it had been 
Agnes, Miss Melburne would have tried to 
approve; but to imagine Lena installed as 
mistress.in the old house, turning over her 
stores of linen, and as likely as not using 
the best table-cloths and napkins every day, 
was a sore trial. Still, for Frank’s sake, 
she tried to be cordial to his future wife, 
and looked mysteriously sad and severe 
only when her friends commented on Lena’s 
romantic notions and her love of roaming 
about alone. 

“ My dear,” she said in a high quick voice 
as Lena entered, “ what a long time it is since 
I have seen you! Frank is away today; so 
I thought I would come up and ask you to 
bring your work and spend a quiet after- 
noon with me. Can you come?’ 

“It would be very nice,” answered Lena 


hesitatingly, secretly dismayed at the pros- 
pect ; “ but Agnes is away.’ 

“She will be home by tea-time, John 
says,” remarked Miss Melburne. “ Run 
away, Madelaine, and get ready.” 

It was always a trial to Lena to sit a 
whole afternoon at work; but on that day, 
when the sun was shining so brightly, and 
everything looked so beautiful, it seemed 
doubly -hard. 


CHAPTER II. 
Ww unwilling fingers Lena sat put- 


ting long stitches into Ler work, 
ying vainly to feel interested in the recital 
of Miss Melburne’s domestic troubles, of 
the giddiness and general misconduct of her 
housemaid, and of the difficulty she had 
found in keeping her preserves from be- 
coming mouldy that winter. She talked on 
ceaselessly, while Lena’s thoughts flew back 
to the night before, when she was walking 
up the lane in the soft moonlight, and she 
saw Mr. Chevallier coming round the cor- 
ner on his chestnut horse. 

“ And which do you think is best, Lena,” 
said Miss Melburne, impressively, ‘* brandy 
or white of egg?” 

Lena woke up with a start from her 
creams without the remotest notion of what 
the conversation had been about. 

“The best? Oh, brandy, I think,” she an- 
swered hurriedly. 

Brandy was good for so many things, she 
knew, that it seemed the safest answer to 
give, and it proved quite satisfactory. 

“ Ab, I am glad of that,” said Miss Mel- 
burne, “for I have always used it myself, 
and Frank is so fond of apricot jam. Mad- 
elaine, who is that man coming up the field ? 
Not Frank, I think?” 

Lena looked out of the window and gave 
a little gasp of delight. There was Mr. 
Chevallier handsomer than ever in his gray 
morning-suit, with a rose in his buttonhole, 
coming in at the yarden gate. 

“It is Mr. Chevallier,” she answered ina 
low, excited tone. “Do you know him? 
He is coming here.” 

“ Knew him since he was a baby,” cried 
Miss Melburne. “I must run and change my 
cap. Say I ’ll be down directly, Lena. 

So it came to pass that, when Mr, Cheval- 
lier entered the room, instead of the old 
spinster he expected to see, a little slender 
figure in a trailing biack dress,.with shy 
eyes and a flushed face, came forward to 
meet him. 

“ Why, it is Miss Grey !” he said gladly, 
holding her hand, “ This isa pleasant sur- 
prise! Is Miss Melburne in?” 

“Yes; she will be here directly,” replied 
Lena, looking up with a pair of eyes that he 
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thought were the bluest and most lovely he 
had ever seen. “She has just gone up- 
stairs.” 

“To change her cap?” said Mr. Cheval- 
lier gayly. “ No, don’t deny it! I know her 
ways of old, and I hope she won’t hurry 
over the process. What a time it is since I 
have been in this room; and it is just the 
same as ever, not changed a bit.” 

“You have been away a long time,” re- 
marked Lena timidly. “You have been all 
over the world, have n’t you?” 

“ Pretty nearly,” answered Mr. Chevallier, 
“In all the four quarters, at all events. 
Some day, when we know each other better, 
I ‘ll tell you all my adventures, shall 1?” 
It would be pleasant to pour the tale of his 
travels into the ears of such a sweet little 
Desdemona, Cecil thought. “ Here is Miss 
Melburne,” he added, as the door opened 
and Miss Melburne swept in. 

“ Cecil, 1 am_so glad to see you,” she ex- 
claimed warmly. “Frank said you were 
going to call. t me put on my spectacles 
and have a good look at you. Yes, you 
have altered ; but I should have known you 
anywhere. I must call you Mr. Chevallier 
now, I suppose.” 

“Pray don’t,” laughed Mr. Chevallier. 
“ ‘Cecil’ makes me think of old times, when 
I was always in and out of this house, and 

ou used to scold me and give me bread-and- 
jam for luncheon. Do you remember?” 

“Yes; and a fine pickle of a boy you 
were,” said Miss Melburne, shaking her 
head in high delight. “And so you have 
come back at last. And now you are goin 
to marry and settle down at home, i 
hope?” 

“ Yes, I have come back,” answered the 
young man languidly, “ going to live under 
the shadow of my own vine and fig tree, and 
among my own people. But I don’t know 
about getting married. I nave never had 
much inclination for the holy estate” —he 
glanced round the room, and his eyes rest- 
ed on Lena’s fair face —“ still I suppose I 
must come to it sooner or later.” 

“Of course you must,” said Miss Mel- 
burne briskly. “ And now sit down and tell 
us what you have been doing with yourself 
all these years.” 

During the next half hour Lena felt that 
the conversation, outwardly to Miss Mel- 
burne, was in reality meant for her. What 
could that matter of-fact lady care for the 
vivid description of nights spent under the 
Southern Cross, of the great silent, myste- 
rious South American forests, where birds 
with gorgeous plumage flitted from tree to 
tree, and snakes darted among the ferns 
and flowers? She listened silently, while 
Mr. Chevallier talked, well pleased with her 
rapt attention, 

“There, I have bored you long enough 


for once,” he said at last, rising and looking 
at his watch. “I am going to Greylands to 
dine, and it is later than I thought. Into 
what sort of a young woman has Miss 
Alice developed?” he asked, laughing. 
“ Would she suit me, Miss Melburne ?” 

“H’m, I don’t know,” answered Miss 
Melburne doubtfully. “She is not a pars 
ticular favorite of mine; still, you may like 
her. Well, good-by; I suppose I shail see 
you again soon?” 

“Yes. Good-by, Miss Grey. I dare say 
you are not going my way yet? You seem 
quite at home here.” 

“ She will be before long,” and Miss Mel- 
burne nodded significantly, while Lena 
blushed hotly and angrily, and Cecil raised 
his eyebrows in momentary annoyance. 

“ Oh, indeed!” he said, looking from one 
to the other, “I must congratulate my 
friend Frank then.” 

In a slightly discontented mood he walked 
home and dressed for dinner. It was pro- 
voking to fiad out that other eyes had seen 
and admired the beauty which he had con- 
descended to admire. He enjoyed his din- 
ner at Greylands notwithstanding, for Alice, 
his old friend, had grown into a very hand- 
some, stylish girl, and was quite disposed 
to be charming to the best furfi in the 
neighborhood, and Cecil was the last man 
in the world to neglect any opportunity of a 
little harmless flirtation; so the two got on 
very well together, and by-and-by even grew 
sentimental over the old times. Mr. Chev- 
allier hung over the piano and turned the 
music and whispered soft nothings, all under 
the influence of the champagne and the old 
times ; and he squeezed her hand at parting 
in a manner highly satisfactory to the young 
lady’s feelings. 

“ Not a bad-looking girl either,” he said 
to himself, as he lighted a cigar and drove 
home. “ Wish she did n’t lay on the pow- 
der so thickly though. I wonder if that 
little girl 1 saw this afternoon will ever 
learn to plaster up her face and paint circles 
under her blue eyes? How pretty she is to 
be sure. Really I must go down and call at 
the Mill soon.” 

Lena, for her part, had never spent such 
a pleasant evening at the farm before. 
Miss Melburne was in high spirits, and 
talked incessantly of Cecil, his boyhood and 
his winning ways, and she was much grati- 
fied at Lena’s attentive face. 

When Agnes returned, she was rather 
surprised to see Lena look so bright and 
animated after what she thought must have 
been a dull, depressing evening. 

“How bright you look, Lena,” she said. 
“ Did Frank turn up after all?” 

“Frank? No. You always think if I 
look happy it must be on account of Frank.” 


cried Lena impatiently. “There are other 
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people in the world beside him. But it was 
not quite so dull as usual. Mr. Chevallier 
called, and stayed a long time. Agnes,” 
kneeling down upon the rug, and resting 
her pretty head on her cousin’s knee, “ was 
there any reason for his being away so long ? 
Miss Meiburne hinted so.” 

“ The girl he was engaged to jilted him, | 
believe,’ answered Agnes rather contemptu- 
ously, “and married an older and a richer 
man; and Mr. Chevallier, instead of iiving 
it down and showing her he did n’t care, ran 
away.” 

Lena’s blue eyes looked very pitiful. 

“Ah, 1 thought there was something,” 
she said softly. “ How fond he must have 
been of her. Agnes, do you think, when 
people love like that, they ever get over it 
and forget?” 

Agnes was silent for a moment; her 
placid face had grown troubled. 

“ People are so different, dear,” she said 
hesitatingly. “One can never tell.” 

“But could you?” persisted Lena. “If 
you had ever cared very much for — one, 
a ever forget and be happy 

in 

“J don’t think I should forget, if such an 
unlikely thing were to happen,” said Agnes 
steadily ; “ but as to being unhappy, that is 
different. There are, other things in life; 
and, after all,” she went on softly, “it is not 
the love that is given to us but the love we 
give to others that forms our highest happi- 
ness.” 

% Ah, I don’t understand that,” returned 
Lena, shaking her head wisely. “ But I am 
so sorry for Mr. Chevallier,” she added, 


_ looking with dewy eyes at the fire. 


The next afternoon Mr. Chevallier did 
not lock as if he had ever been disappoint- 
ed in love, when he came rowing down the 
river in his little cockleshell of a boat, and 
found Lena in her usual place, sitting on 
her crimson rug under the beech-tree. She 
had thrown a fleecy white shawl over her head 
and shoulders, and her lap was full of flowers 
—primroses, anemones, and bluebells — 
with which she was adorning Gip’s rough 


at. 
ar Quite a little idyl,” thought Mr. Cheval- 
lier, as he leaned back in the boat and 
looked .at the fair vision. ‘“ Confound the 
dog,” as Gip raised his head and gave a low 

rowl. “I could have looked at her for an 
our.” 

“Quiet, Gip,” said Lena, raising her eyes 
brightly as Cecil raised his 
hat. 

He drew the boat ashore, sprang out up- 
on the bank, and sat down by herside. _ 

“So this is your favorite seat,” he said, 
picking up her book from the grass. “And 
what are = reading? Ob, Tennyson, of 


course. young ladies rave about Tenny- | 


son. And which of the idyls do you con- 
sider the best, Elaine, I suppose ?” 

“Opinions differ in our household,” an- 
swered Lena demurely. “Agnes thinks 
she was a little foo!, and John says she 
made up to Lancelot in a most forward, fast 
way, and 1” —— 

“Yes; I don’t want to know what Agnes 
and John say,” impatiently. “What do 
you think?” 

“1? Oh, I like it best of all,” cried Lena, 
her blue eyes shining like stars. “When I 
read it first, I was so sorry for her that I 
believe I cried over it; but now I don’t 
think she was to be pitied. Some people 
have their happiness spread out over all 
their lives, a dull week here and a nice week 
there, and others have it all crowded into a 
few weeks or months, like her. What does 
it matter?” 

“And there are others who seem fated 
to be always happy,” remarked Mr. Cheval- 
lier, looking tenderly into her flushed face, 
“ peuple like you, for instance. Frank will 
take care of that, lucky fellow. There, now 
I have offended you,” as the girl’s eyes fell 
and her color rose. “ You think me imper- 
tinent, presuming ?” 

“No indeed,” answered Lena quickly, 
with a little impatient shrug of her shoul- 
ders. “ But that is quite a new view of the 
subject. Everybody, from Miss Melburne 
down to Agnes, seems to think that I am 
the lucky one, and ought to feel hignly hon- 
ored by Frank’s preference. Indeed, after 
all,” raising her eyes with a comical smile, 
“there are so few young men about here 
that I should probably never have another 
chance; and I should hate to be an old 
maid like Miss Melburne.” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Cecil. “That 
would be almost impossible. But you are 
so young, you might have waited and given 
some other fellow a chance.” 

His dark eyes looked into hers so mean- 
ingly that Lena thought it best to change 
the subject, uncommonly sweet though it 
was. 

“ How strange you will feel at church to- 
morrow,” she said, with a soft laugh. “When 
you look round and see all the old faces, I 
wonder if you will notice many changes? 
Mrs. Wedd has not had a new bonnet for 
the last ten years, 1 know. I dare say you 
will recognize it as an old friend.” 

“Very likely,” returned Cecil, lazily pull- 
ing his hat over his eyes. “ People never 
seem to grow old or die here, do they? 
Which would you like best, Miss Lena, to live 
thirty or forty yeats, really live and enjoy 
yourself, I mean, or to exist for eighty ?’ 

“Live the thirty of course,” answered 
Lena promptly. “I don’t see much good in 
living when you are old and can’t enjoy 
yourself. Much better die and have done 
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with it all.” Frank would have given me a 
lecture for that speech, she thought to her- 
self. I wonder what he will og? 

“There I quite agree with you,” said 
Cecil languidly. “ But even old people have 
some sort of enjoyment, I suppose. There 
is always one’s dinner to live for, you know. 
And now I must say good-by.” 

Cecil’s sharp eyes had discovered the 
Greylands’ pony-carriage driving over the 
bridge; and he was not desirous that his 
pastoral amusements should come under the 
range of Miss Mallenger’s keen eyes. He 
jumped into his boat and rowed rapidly 
down the stream, while Lena watched him 
with admirng eyes. 

Agnes ‘ooked rather grave when she 
heard of the meeting by the river. Cecil 
was just the man to attract Lena’s romantic 
fancy, she thought. She contrived quietly 
and unobtrusively to be more than usual 
with Lena during the next few days. She 
accompanied her in her walks and brought 
her work down to the garden-seat; but by- 
and-by her vigilance relaxed, and she 
laughed at her own “ 

Cecil went to Greylands for a few days, 
and rumor averred that he was paying his 
adresses to Miss Alice. Lena went on as 
usual, living almost entirely in the open air, 
sketching in the wood, and writing her little 
songs down by the river; yet not quite as 
usual either. There was always a chance 
now of something happening. Any day, as 
she walked through the lanes or sat under 
the beech-tree, Mr. Chevallier might ride 
round the corner on his chestnut horse, or 
row his boat close to the bank. Several 
times the two girls had met him in the 
lanes, sometimes alone, and once or twice 
with Miss Mallenger, and on most of these 
occasions he had stopped and talked a little 
while in his pleasant genial way; but Lena 
had never seen him when she was alone 
since the meeting by the river-side. 

They met at last, however, down in the 
wood among the ferns and forget-me-nots 
and stately fox-gloves. Cecil had been out 
fishing; and, returning home with a rather 
empty basket, and in a most discontented 
frame of mind, he turned the corner of the 
wood and came in sight of Lena sitting on 
the stump of an old tree, resting after her 
walk. 

* At last,” he cried, throwing down his 
fishing-rod, and taking both her hands in 
his. “I thought I was never going to see 
you again, for I don’t count just meeting 
you anything. Your cousin is a bit of a 
dragon, is n’t she?” the youag man went on, 
laughing. 

“A dragon? Agnes!” cried Lena, open- 
ing her eyes in innocent surprise. “ What 
ever made you think that? She is the best 


“Yes, I dare say,” answered Cecil care- 
lessly, “ but a dragon for all that. And now 
let us have a nice talk.” 

He threw himself upon the grass at her 
feet as he spoke, and looked up softly into 
her face with his dark eyes. Lena blushed 
and felt unspeakably shy and happy. It 
was very quiet and peaceful in the wood; 
everything seemed half asleep; only the 
water rippling along, the wind rustling 
through the trees, or a bird’s sweet trill 
broke the silence. 

Cecil lay on the grass and talked in his 
soft, musical voice of the wonderful foreign 
lands he had visited, of Indian encamp- 
ments, of a ride for life across a burning 
prairie, and of stories told over Australian 
bush-fires; while Lena listened, with her 
blue eyes tixed on his face, and only wished 
he would go on forever. Cecil remembered 
the time and his dinner-hour at last, and 
pulled out his watch with an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“ Half-past five. I had no idea it was so 
late,” cried Lena, rising hastily. “I shall 
be late to tea. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chevallier.” 

“And when will you come to hear the 
rest?” asked Cecil, holding her hand with 
a lingering clasp. “ Tomorrow?” 

“No, I can’t,” said Lena, hesitatingly. 
“ Agnes is going into town, and I must not 
go far from home.” 

“ Not farther than the beech tree, I sup- 
pose?” suggested Cecil. “No; I won’t 
say good-by; I hate the word; and I shall 
see you again soon. Ax revoir.” 

e raised his hat in a smiling farewell, 
and Lena ran home, afraid of being late for 
tea. Agnes was out, however, and John did 
not come in till late; so her long absence 
passed unnoticed. 

After that Cecil was always finding oppor- 
tunities of meeting her, and Lena learned to 
look forward to his coming, and to think the 
day wasted when he failed to appear. Agnes 
knew of very few of these chance meetings, 
and Lena easily excused her own silence. 
There was no harm in it, but Agnes would 
scold and be tiresome about Frank. If 
Cecil flirted or made love to her, it woul | 
have been different; but he never said a 
word that Frank or any one else might not 
have heard. He brought her books to read, 
which opened out to her a new world of 
poetry and romance; he talked of pictures 
and statues, of the days of chivalry and the 
old heroic times. It was dangerous conver- 


sation for a girl of Lena’s romantic, fervent 
temperament, and it was little wonder that 
she grew to look upon him as the embodi- 
ment of all things noble and heroic, as the 
reality of all her girlish dreams. ; 

By-and-by people began to talk.. Heads 
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Lena passed through the village on her way 
to the woods. And, as usual, the people 
most concerned were the last to hear of the 
rumors. John and Agnes both thought 
Lena had improved lately; she was less 
petulant and impatient when things went 
wrong, more active and helpful in the 
household, and Frank thought she grew 
prettier and sweeter every day. 

It was hay-time, and Frank was busy all 
day, and could spare only an hour or two 
late in the evening to come down to the 
farm; and Lena always looked pleased to 
see him. She had always a smile and a 
welcome when he came, and she never 
thought that the sweet subtle friendship 
that had crept into her life was any wrong 
to him; while Cecil, who had been spoilt all 
his life, and had never stopped to count the 
cost of a pleasure, or deny himself any 
amusement for fear of consequences, suffered 
himself to drift lazily down the stream, and 
never thought or asked himself how it was 
to end. 

“T saw your pretty little friend at the Mill 
yesterday,” said Alice to him one evening, 
when Cecil had been dining at Greylands, 
and the two were sauntering about the ter- 
race in the sweet rose-scented twilight. 
Alice was looking very handsome that night 
in a dress of shimmering amber satin, cov- 
ered and softened with black lace, and 
looped up here and there with real crimson 
roses. She had thrown a square of lace 
over her dark head, and her white arms and 
neck gleamed softly through its folds. 
“How pretty she is. I don’t wonder at 
your infatuation.” 

“My infatuation!” and Cecil bit his 
moustache savagely. “I don’t understand 
ou, Alice. Miss Grey and I are very good 
iends, but”? —— 

“Very good friends indeed,” laughed 
Alice, looking up with mischievous dark 
eyes. “ Cecil, don’t look so savage. I have 
heard all about your walks and rows and 
woodland rambles. People will talk, you 
know.” 

* Alice, indeed you are mistaken!” cried 
Cecil. “She is a sweet pretty little thing, 
and I admire her awfully; but, as to any- 
thing else — why, she is going to be mar- 
ried soon.” 

“I know,” and Alice smiled significantly. 
“Does her fiancé approve of her platonic 
amusements, I wonder? You and he used 
to be very good friends as boys. Do you 
call it honorable? I beg your pardon,” and 
Alice broke off suddenly. “I am lecturing 
you as I used to in the old days, when we 
were children together.” 

Cecil walked by her side with a ve 
troubled face. e had flattered himself 
that his pastoral amusements had passed 
unnoticed; and now he was told that every 
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one was talking of them, told too by Alice, 
of all people, whom he had liked and ad- 
mired, and been just a little bit afraid of 
since his boyhood. There was one way out 
of the difficulty, however, one way of con- 
vincing her and stopping people’s mouths, 
and, with his usual impetuosity, Cecil decid- 
ed to take it at once. 

“] wish I had you always to lecture and 
keep me straight,” he said softly. “ Alice, 
you of all people ought to have known bet- 
ter. You must have known long enough 
that the best love of my heart is where it 
has always been since I was a boy, — with 
you. 

“Now you are talking nonsense,” re- 
turned Alice, with an impatient toss of her 
proud head. “Of course I know you don’t 
mean any harm, but I thought it best to 
warn you how people are gossiping. Shall 
we go in now? It is getting chilly.” 

“ Not just yet,” said Ceci , bending lower 
and looking softly into her bright eyes; 
“you have n’t given me my answer yet, 
Alice. Could you? You will think about 
it at all events?” 

“I was n’t aware you had asked me any- 
thing,” replied Alice impatiently, moving 
away toward the house. “ Well, some day 
perhaps, when I have nothing better to do, 
not now, certainly.” 

Cecil was obliged to be contented with 
this somewhat unsatisfactory answer. 

“It would have simplified matters so 
much if she had said ‘ Yes’ at once,” he 
said to himself, as he thought rather rueful- 
ly of an expedition he and Lena had ar- 
ranged to make on the following afternoon, 

It was market-day; and John and Agnes 
were going into town, and would not be 
home till late, and Frank had a paper to 
read at the Farmers’ Club, so Lena would 
be quite at liberty. They had settled to run 
down by the afternoon train to Fentonham, 
spend an hour or two in the woods, and re- 
turn in the evening, getting home about 
half-past eight. 

“ They won’t be back'till long after that,” 
Lena had said, “so no one will know any- 
thing about it.” 


CHAPTER III. 


ECIL hesitated and wavered all the 
next morning, pulled one way by duty, 
another by inclination; and, as usual with 
him, inclination conquered. It was sucha 
lovely day, it would be a shame, he thought, 
to disappoint Lena; and it was too bad that 
the innocent friendship which was so sweet 
to both should be disturbed by gossiping 
tongues. He fancied that the station-mas- 
ter looked at him rather curiously when he 
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og Lena, and, with a duplicity of which 
e was ashamed, took a ticket fur Fenton- 
ham for her, and one for a town farther on 
for himself. 

When they had alighted at Fentonham, 
and were walking up the lane that led to the 
woods, his spirits revived. After all, what 
did it matter for once? After this one after- 
noon he would be very cautious and circum- 
spect; but, just for this once, he would cast 
all troubles to the winds and be happy. 
And Lena looked so pretty in her fresh hol- 
land dress, with her broad hat and the 
feather that just matched the blue of her 
eyes drooping among her curls. 

They laughed and chatted, gathered flow- 
ers, and hunted for birds’ nests like the 
careless children they were. It was nearly 
five o’clock when they reached the lake, of 
which Lena had heard so much. It lay 
rather low, shut in from sight by a broad 
belt of trees, a broad, still sheet of water, 
dotted all over with white lilies, with high 
receding banks covered with ferns and for- 

et-me-nots. There was a far-off sound of 
alling water, two white swans were sailing 
up and down, and a king-fisher flashed past 
as she gazed. 

“It is an enchanted lake,” whispered 
Lena, “1 know it is. We shall sit déwn by 
the bank and forget everything — time and 

lace and home and friends —and by-and- 

y, when we wake up, we shall find that 
hundreds of years have passed, and that we 
are all alone in the world.” 

“It would n’t much matter,” said Cecil 
softly, “so long as we were together.” 

If it could only be, he thought. If they 
could but step into a boat and row on the 
gleaming water away toward the golden sun- 
set to some wonderful enchanted island, 
where they would always be alone together. 

They ate the biscuits Lena had brought 
in her bag, drank water out of a broad lily- 
leaf, and Jaughed and jested and pelted each 
other with flowers, quite unconscious how 
quickly the time was passing. 

“ At what time does our train go?” asked 
Lena, at last. “Oh, dear, don’t you wish 
we could tell the sun to stand still for an 
hour or two? What is the matter? Why 
do you looked so alarmed?” 

* Because itis so late,” cried Cecil, spring- 
ing from his low seat. “ Lena, we must 
run all the way or we shall miss our train, 
Good heaven, what a fool I have been.” 

“ And Agnes will be so angry,” remarked 
Lena. “Perhaps we may be in time, 
though.” 

But Cecil knew that their train, due at 
half-past seven, would have gone by before 
they could reach the station. His hope of 
getting home lay in a mineral train, which 
generally passed about eight, and sometimes 
stopped to take up water at Fentonham. 


Just as they reached the station, however, 
it rushed past with unslackened speed, and 
Lena grew pale and frightened at Cecil’s 
dismayed face and muttered imprecation. 

“Is there any conveyance — dog-cart or 
gig — to be got?” he asked the porter, who 
was locking up for the night. “I don’t 
care what it is, or what 1 pay for it, but I 
must go on tonight.” 

The offer of liberal payment sharpened 
the porter’s dull wits. After much consid- 
eration, he remembered a dog-cart owned 
by a farmer in the village, which might per- 
haps be obtained, and he was despatched 
straightway with Cecil’s card and an urgent 
message. It seemed hours before the man 
returned with an antiquated vehicle drawn 
by an old horse. 

At last they were on their way home, 
Cecil sitting upright, very pale and stern, 
anathematizing his own folly and picturing 
the dismay and consternation which Lena’s 
unexplained absence would already have 
caused. It was now long past nine, and he 
knew that, with a tired horse and a bad 
road, they could not possibly reach home 
before twelve at the earliest, and by that 
time the whole village would be roused. 
He thought of the tongues that would wag, 
the garbled tales that would fly from one to 
another, the stain and doubt that would 
rest on Lena’s name. The only reparation 
possible was out of his power. Was he not 
by every law of honor engaged to Alice 
.Mallenger? 

In other circumstances it would have 
been a delightful drive through the rose- 
spangled lanes. The sunset light died out 
of the west, the stars came out in the sky, 
and the sweet summer twilight stole over 
the land, but neither Cecil nor Lena was in 
any mood to enjoy the beauties of nature 
just then. 

It was half-past one when they turned 
down the lane leading to the Mill. There 
were lights still in the windows, and, as the 
gig stopped at the gate, a figure rushed out 
and Lena was clasped in Agnes’s arms. 

“ Oh, my darling, 1 knew it was n’t true! 
I knew you would come back,” she cried 
passionately, too relieved and delighted to 
feel angry. 

With a sinking heart Cecil followed the 
two girls into the dining-room, and he felt, 
as he looked at John’s stern face, that he 
was judged and condemned already. He 
spoke out directly, and told his story in a 
straightforward manly way, exonerating 
Lena, and laying the blame on his own 
carelessness and folly; but John listened 
with an unrelaxed face. 

“I don’t see that it makes much differ- 
ence whether your villiany was premeditated 
or done on the spur of the moment. The 


|, consequences are much the same,” he said 
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coldly. “You have ruined her good name 
forever, not alone by this night’s work, but 
by all that has been going on for the last 
few weeks, and of which we heard only to- 
day.’ 

«| swear there was no harm,” interrupted 
Cecil. “I have been foolish and thougbt- 
less enough, Heaven knows; but, on my 
honor as a gentleman” —— 

He stopped silenced by the quiet con- 
tempt in John’s face. 

“Your honor as a gentleman!” ecnoed 
John slowly. “ Well, [am not a gentleman, 
thank Heaven; and I dare say I don’t 
understand your notions of honor. The 
question is, what reparation are you going 
to make, — you, who, from all accounts, are 
the promised husband of another woman ?” 

Lena had been listening with frightened 
eyes. 

a dalton, was it so very wrong?” she 
whispered. “I ought to have told you, I 
know, but I was afraid you would not let me 
go; and I wanted to see the lake so much. 
Ah, you are thinking of Frank? He will 
be angry, of course, but he won’t mind when 
1 tell him how it happened.” 

“Oh, my darling it is not that!” groaned 
Agnes. 

Frank would be angry, no doubt, but that 
was a matter Of small importance. 

Agnes was thinking of the gossip and ex- 
citement in the viilage, where Lena’s ab- 
sence had already been discussed and 
commented upor with significant nods and 
whispers. 

The servants, becoming alarmed when it 
grew so late and Lena did not return, had 
gone to seek her in the village; and long be- 
fore John and Agres had returned home 
everybody knew that Lenaand Mr. Chevallier 
had gone off together by the three-o’clock 
train. John had laughed at first and then had 

own grave. Lena would be in presently, 

e had said. She was most likely at Miss 
Melburne’s. Not there? Well, at some 
other friend’s house. There was no need to 
be anxious. Gone off with Mr. Chevallier? 
Why, she scarcely knew the man! John 
would go up to the Hall, and brizg down the 
Squire to contradict such a monstrous 
assertion in person. 

“Better not, John,” Miss Melburne had 
remarked in a troubled voice. She had 
been among the first to hear of the report, 
and had come down tothe Mill at once. “I 
am afraid it is a bad business.” 

Then the whole story had come out. It 
was a long time before either John or Agnes 
could believe it. It was impossible that 
Lena could have deceived them in that way, 
they had said; but the proofs were too 
overpowering; and, as it grew later and 
later, and still she did not come, John’s 
heart sauk within him, and he felt as if it 


must all be true, But all through those 
weary hours of waiting, Agnes had never 
given up hope or lost faith in Lena. She 
might have been weak and foolish, that was 
likely enough; but she would never be 
wicked, she had said firmly. 

It was Agnes who had stood between 
Cecil and John’s just anger, who preached 
pa‘ience and taught the divine lesson of for- 
giveness to Frank—Agnes who through 
the miserable days that followed was every- 
thing to Lena. The girl was at first indig- 
nant and astonished, then humiliated and 
almost heartbroken at the stories flying 
about, which, in spite of Agnes’s care, 
reached herears, It was torture to her sen- 
sitive proud nature to know, as she walked 
up the village, that the people turned out to 
look after her, and pointed her out as the 
girl who had gone off with the young Squire 
and caused his engagement with young Miss 
Mallenger to be broken off. 

Once when walking up the lane, the pony- 
carriage from Greylands passed, and Lena 
was conscious that Miss Mallenger — who 
always had a smile and a nod before for the 
miller’s pretty sister — turned and looked at 
her without a shadow of recognition in her 
contemptuous blue eyes. And John’s 
gloomy face as he sat night after night in 
the house, smoking his pipe and pretending 
to read, instead of spending the evening in 
his old way, sauntering about the village or 
gossiping with his friends, was punishment 
enough. It was all very well for Agnes to 
talk of fighting it out or living it down, but 
Lena had neither strength of mind or 
strength of body for that. Cecil, who had 
become such an essential part of her life, 
had gone away for an indefinite period, and 
the world was full of trouble Lena thought, 
and the best way to do was to die and get 
out of it all! 

Frank began to get terribly anxious about 
her pale face and constant cough. His only 
sister had died of consumption, and he 
knew the signs of the disease too well not 
to read danger in the sudden flush that 
every now and then flamed into her cheeks, 
and in the unusual brightness of her eyes. 
He had been, after the first angry feeling 
had passed away, everything that was good 
and kind, and he had quite laughed at his 
aunt’s suggestion that his engagement 
should be broken off. Why on earth should 
hedothat? Was it because Cecil Chevallier 
had behaved like a dishonorable coward ? 
he asked so sternly that Miss Melburne 
was silenced, though unconvinced. 


CHAPTER IV. 


T was October, and the nights were grow- 
ing chill and cold. In the woods the nuts 
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hung ripe, and the little busy hands which 
used to gather them, lay folded still and 
white in Lena’s lap. They would never 
again pluck the primroses, or gather bou- 
quets of glowing autumn leaves? Yes, it 
had come to that now! Agnes and John 
knew it at last, and Lena had known it long 
since,.and was quite contented. What 
place or room was there for her in the world, 
a poor tender flower which the first rough 
touch had cast, broken and crushed, to the 
ground? They would all grieve fur her at 
first ; Frank would be especially sorry. But 
Lena had grown strangely wise and fore- 
seeing lately; she knew that in years to 
come, when the grass was green on her 
grave, and her name only a sweet sad mem- 
ory, Frank would turn to Agnes with a love 
deeper and more enduring than he had ever 
given to her. 

She was lying on the couch, and she 
looked up with a faint smile into Frank’s 
face as he spoke. 

“Do you know if all had gone well and 
you had not got such a stupid cold, you 
would have been my wife three days now, 
little one?” he said, touching her hair with 
a tender hand. 

“ Don’t be vexed, Frank dear,” she said 
very softly ; somehow I don’t think | shall 
ever be any man’s wife now. I think I am 
going to die. No, it is not only my fancy,” 
—as Frank broke in with hasty reassuring 
words —‘“ I heard what the doctor said to 
Agnes this morning, and I should n’t care 
much if it was not for you; you will be 
sorry, I know. 

“Sorry! Oh, - darling, don’t talk like 
that!” cried Frank. “I can’t bear to lose 

ou, and you could get well if you tried. 
he doctor said so once. Lena, won’t you 
for my sake, try?” 

“ ] don’t think he would say so now,” she 
said, sighing wearily, “and I am so tired I 
can’t. Frank, when you have been working 
hard all day, or it has been dull and dis- 
agreeable, you know how nice it is to go to 
bed and forget it all? Well, I feel just like 
that now. lam so tired, 1 want to havea 
good long rest; and I think,” the girl went 
on dreamily, “ when I wake and the morning 
comes, it will all be right. I shall feel quite 
well and happy again!” 

When the morning comes! It was very 
pear now. Already the short day of Lena’s 
life was drawing toaciose. The shadows 
of the night were first passing away, and the 
day-break was close at hand. As if in an- 
swer to her unuttered but fervent prayer, 
Cecil came home again. He was terribly 
sorry to hear of Lena’s illness. He went 
down to the Mill at once and asked to see 
Agnes, who, though frightened at the 
thought of John’s anger, could not resist his 
earnest — to see Lena once more; she 
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led him into her room. and left them alone 
while he said his last farewell. 

“Oh, my darling, and was it all my 
fault?” cried Cecil in an agony of remorse, 
kneeling down by her couch and pressing 
his lips passionately to the white fingers 
that lay trembling in his firm clasp. 

But Lena was perfectly happy and con- 
tented. Her one wish had been granted. 
Cecil was with her again, and she could now 
depart in peace. She lay back and smiled 
at him with a wonderful brightness in her 
blue eyes. 

“T never thought I should see you again,” 
she whispered; “but I am so glad. And 
you must not be sorry, dear.” She put her 

and caressingly on hiscurly hair. “ Those 
old days! They were very foolish, I sup- 
pose, but they were — pleasant all the 
same! Do you remember the day we 
rowed up to the island and got all the lilies, 
and how I laughed when you slipped into 
the water and stood dripping on the 
bank?” 

“]T remember.” It was all Cecil could 
say. Clearly the scene rose before him — 
the bright June sunshine, the gleaming 
water, the boat stranded among the lilies, 
and the bright-faced girl laughing under the 
shadow of her broad hat. 

Lena grew tired after awhile —a very little 
tired her now—and Agnes came to the 
door and signed to Cecil to retire. 

“So soon must you?” said Lena wist- 
fully. ‘Yes, 1 suppose you had better, 
John might be angry. Good-by.” 

She raised her len as she spoke, and 


Cecil bent, with his eyes full of blinding 
tears, and for the first and last time in his 


life, kissed her lips. He turned as he 
reached the door, and looked back for a last 
farewell. Lena was lying on the couch in 
her white dressing-gown, with the full blaze 
of the sunlight on her rippling hair, and a 
look of unutterable love in her blue eyes. 


Three times the violets had bloomed and’ 
faded on Lena’s grave, and already in the 
hearts of those who loved her best new 
plans and hopes were springing. Cecil and 
Miss Mallenger were to be married soon. 
They had been engaged some time, and 
already there was great excitement in the 
village at the prospect of the wedding. 

Agnes and Frank were talking one eve- 
ning, as they walked through the fields 
together, of the bright future that lay before 
mene, and of the grave in the quiet church- 

ard, 

“I think we were rather hard on him, 
Agnes,” said Frank thoughtfully. “I can 
never forgive him for apelin my darling’s 
life, but I don’t wish himany harm. I think 
he really loved her.” 


“If he did he has forgotten her soon 
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enough,” answered Agnes bitterly; and 
Frank turned with a troubled look in bis 
dark eyes. 

“ Not forgotten,” he said slowly. ‘Don’t 
say that, Agnes, for it sounds like a reproach 
to me. Do you think I have forgotten 
Lena because I have found out lately how 
dear you are to me, how completely you 
have filled the void in my heart? Agnes, 


for the sake of her we both loved so dearly, 
will you come to me?” 

He took her hand gently as he said the 
words, and Agnes looked up into his face 
through a mist of happy tears. 

“Not for that, Frank,” she whispered — 
“not even for my darling’s sake —“ but 
because I have loved you all my life.” 


LILLIE. 


Turrteen Years, ELeven Montus.) 


BY LAURA HOPE FISHER, 


HAVE marveled at her naming, 
For her cheeks were like the rose, 

And her form of fuller beauty 

Than the lissom lily knows. 
Oh! her eyes were purple pansies, 

When her laughter went and came; 
Was it strange that I should wonder 

At the‘wonder of her name? 


Worcester, Mass., 1885. 


Now I understand. Our darling, 
Rare and radiant as the rose, 
Only three days since transplanted, . 
Up in God’s own garden grows. 
And—I saw it in a vision — 
Fairer than the rose is she; 
Yea, a fragrant, faultless lily ! 
God is good to you and me, 


ONE SEPTEMBER MORNING. 


BY MISS C. A. PICKETT. 


i AWOKE early the other morning while 
the air was crisp and cool. Across my 
couch lay a faint, clear red light, that shone 
through an east window. I hurried shiver- 
ing across the room and looked out from 
under the blind. 
_ High in the sky gigantic masses of cloud 
were tossed together cloud upon cloud. One 
wide bar after another, so long that they 
seemed to span the sleeping earth, stood 
motionless, solemn, above the dim wood. 
have rarely ever seen such a sight. 

From behind the world came the light of 
the unseen sun and leaked through all the 
vapory mass. Where they were densest or 
the ridges highest the dark, rich red color 
took a purple tinge, while the brighter rose 
light of the inner lining shone through. It 
was as though a giant painter had stretched 
a mighty canvass across the sky, and stand- 
ing on the topmost peak of the highest 
mountain, had seized a great brush such as 


none, but he could bandle, had dipped it 
again and again into the light of the unrisen 
sun, and in a frenzy of delight, had hurled 
the color full on the face of his coaiting can- 
vas, dashing red on ted again until at last it 
grew purple. 

I watched the sight fascinated until the 
keen air sent me to my bed again. Two 
and a half hours after | rode through the 
country in a southeasterly direction. The 
sun stood in the midst of a space of pink 
light. A cluster of small white flakes hovered 
near, showing the pink color through the 
filmy feathers. White, still clouds hung in 
folds from the horizon’s rim in the south 
and reached to the high east, flowing out in 
thin, ghostly mist into the rose light. The 
gauzy edge of the wave lifted its head high 
and curled backward like foam. In the east 
and southeast not a fleck of sky could be 


seen. The white clouds were tinged with 
blue, crossed with streaks of pre blue 
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and marked with mighty bars of purple. 
Ridges crossed ridges of dark, dense steel- 
blue, and bands of gray-blue stretched out 
in parallel lines. AsI rode along the buggy 
seemed to leave the earth and become a 
chariot. My horse was no longer an 
animal of flesh and blood, but an etherial 
winged creature that carried me above the 
wide forest and into this wondrous, voice- 
less world of upper air. There was no limit 
to its height, and it was bounded only by 
immeasurable distance. 


When, at length, I reached my home the 
trees, the grass and even the house looked 
strange and new. I looked about me be- 
wildered, and even when I had gone to my 
room, I could scarcely realize where I was, 
It was only when | looked eastward from my 
window that | felt at home. But the feeling of 
Strangeness, of being far away from the 
things that I touched and the people who 
spoke to me, returned at times throughout 
the day. 


THE NIMBLE SIXPENCE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW, 


AY RS. SIMPSON, next door thought 
1 that Mary had better go out to ser- 
vice; the baby could be sent to the orphan 
asylum; old Mrs. Jaques would take little 
Polly to wait upon her, and they wanted 
Davy at the hotel to do errands; then the 
small sum that their house and garden 
would bring could be put in the bank. 

Cousin Ezekiel Simmons advised Mary 
Jane to move to a factory town, where they 
could get work in the mills. She had better 
leave little Polly with old Mrs. Jaques. 

Mrs. Deacon Tilbury thought that Mary 
Jane had better hire a sewing-machine, and 
take in sewing. Although there were so 
many seamstresses in Brierville she would 
promise to give her all the deacon’s shirts 
to make, and he always had half a dozen in 
the course of the year. Davy could shovel 
snow off the sidewalks in the winter, and 
she did n’t see why they could n’t get along 
— provided they fet old Mrs. Jaques have 
little Polly. That seemed to be the only 
point on which they alt agreed ; little Polly 
must go to old Mrs. Jaques. Mary Janes 
lips always grew white when she heard that, 
and she pressed her hand to her heart, as 
if she felt a pain. 

Old Mrs. Jaques was rheumatic, and so 
cross that she could not hire a servant to 
stay with her for any length of time, so she 
had decided to have a little girl bound out 
toher. Little Polly was only nine, and not 
large or strong of her age. “Take care of 
little Polly,” had been her mother’s dying 
injunction to Mary Jane. 

To have Davy an errand boy at the hotel 
was almost as bad as giving Polly to Mrs. 
Jaques, for there was always a very rough 
set of men about there, and Davy might 
learn to drink and swear; he was almost 


sure to learn coarse, rough ways and lan- 
guage, which would have made his mother’s 
heart ache, 

And the baby! He was five years old, 
now, but he was still a baby to them all, a 
little creature to be tenderly cared for and 
petted. The calmness with which people 
talked of sending him to an orphan asylum 
amazed Mary Jane. But she knew that 
something must be done, and that very soon, 
for, their little store of money was dwind- 
ling away so rapidly that it made her heart 
stand still to go to it. 

Only four short weeks ago they were the 
happiest little household in Brierville. 
Their father was the village shoemaker, and 
his shop was so near the house, that the 
cheerful rat-tat of his hammer and the jolly 
songs he sang could be plainly heard there, 
and when they went in to watch him at his 
work, he always told them delightful stories ; 
he knew an unfailing supply of them; the 
children sometimes suspected him of making 
them up as he went along, but the “ Arabian 
Nights ” were poor and dull in comparison. 

They had only enough for their daily 
wants, and to lay up a snug little bit for a 
rainy day, without ever thinking of luxuries, 
but they never calied themselves poor. 

Their house, if it was small, was cosy and 
comfortable, and they had a little garden, 
which could show a finer display of vege- 
tables and fruit, than any big garden in 
Brierville. They all took turns in working 
in it, even the mother, who might have been 
expected to have enough to do in the house, 
but who was an energetic cheery little wo- 
man, who never got tired; and the baby 
could pull weeds faster than they could: 
grow in a hot July, and that was saying a. 
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They never had any expensive toys or 
amusements, but they had a cow, six frisky 
little pigs (to say nothing of the little pig’s 
mother), and a great many hens and chick- 
ens ; and they had an old row-boat, that did 
not leak very badly, on the little river that 
ran so lazily that it could scarce be said to 
run at all—by the foot of their garden, and 
a swing in the old gnarled pear-tree. 

Before their great trouble came upon 
them the children would not have changed 
— with any children outside of a fairy- 

ok. 

But now the grass covered all that was 
left on earth of their father and mother. A 
fever that was prevalent in the village had 
seized upon the younger children first; 
when they were convalescing the mother, 
worn with care and watching, had taken it, 
and before they thought of danger it had 
proved fatal When she died the father 
was too ill to leave his bed, but it was 
thought that he might have recovercd 
except for the shock of his wife’s death, 
and the news which an incautious neighbor 
told him of the failure of the bank which 
held his little store of savings. He died, 
and the children were alone in the worid, 
and almost penniless, 

Mary Jane was the “ house-mother,” now. 
She was not‘quite sixteen, but she was tall, 
and looked womanly. Of course the re- 
sponsibili:y of deciding what was to be 
done came upon her, though Davy had a 
nice little head for an eleven-year old one, 
and they consulted together as if they were 
= grown up. But it was very hard to 

ecide which way to turn, especially with so 
much contradictory advice given them. 
And at first they had felt so crushed and 
stupefied with grief that it seemed impossi- 
ble to think. Mary Jane sat down on the 
doorstep, late one afternoon, and determined 
that before she finished mending Davy’s 
torn jacket she would decide what it was 
best todo. She thought and thought until 
her head ached, and every plan seemed 
harder or more uncertain than the others 
She could not let little Polly go to old Mrs. 
Jaques, who never gave anybody a pleasant 
word, and would make her work far beyond 
her strength. But how to help it? 

While Mary Jane was pondering that 
problem, and garnishing Davy’s torn jacket 
with now and then a tear-drop that would 
not be kept back, old Uncle jerry Huckins, 
came hobbling along. Uncle Jerry was not 
uncle to anybody in particular, and it would 
not have been an advantage to anybody to 
have him for an uncle, for he was an old 
miser, who had thought of nobody but him- 
self for so long that he had almost come to 
believe that the world was made for his es- 
pecial benefit. 

He leaned on the gate, and surveyed 


pens ry out of a pair of sharp, foxy eyes. 
“H’m! So you ha’n’t gone to the poor- 
house yet? xpected you would be! 
Don’t see nothin’ to hender unless you step 
around lively and find somebody that’s fool 
enough to give you somethin’ for this mis’- 
ble little house and lot of yourn.” 

Mary Jane made no answer; she was 
having hard work to keep back the tears 
which she was too proud to let this hard un- 
sympathetic old man see. 

“S’pose the house is kind o’ fallin’ to 
pieces, a’n’t it?” pursued Uncle Jerry, look- 
ing it over with a critical eye. 

“Noitis n’t. Father had it repaired last 
April,” said Mary Jane. 

“ No great of a house anyway; kind of a 
little mouse-hole, and that little speck of 
land that you ’ve got out back there—I 
expect is kind o’ ma’shy, bein’ so near the 
river?” 

“No, it is n’t ma’shy,” said Mary Jane 
briefly. 

“Expect you won’t be able to tuck it off 
onto nobody, in a hurry.” 

“We have n’t decided to sell it,” said 
Mary Jane, making a great effort to treat 
him politely, because he was an old man, but 
wishing with all her heart that he would 
leave her to herself. 

“H'm!” sneered Uncle Jerry. “It ’s 
one thing to make up your mind to sell it, 
and another to fetch the sellin’ to pass. 
You a’n’t ago’n to find buyers as thick as 
huckleberries! But now I ’ll tell you what 
I’ll do. I’m a poor old man, and I a’n’t 
pertickler what kind of a place I spend 
my latter days in. I could get along with 
this ’ere, and might be doin’ you a good 
turn, too, seein’ you’re in want o’ money. 
I ‘ll give you two hunderd dollars for it. 
That’s mor’n its worth, but I’m liberal by 
nater.” 

“Oh, we could n’t sell it for that! It is 
surely worth more than that!” exclaimed 
Mary Jane. 

“ Mebbe you think it ’s clap-boarded with 
dimons, and ruffed with gold!” said the old 
man sneeringly. “Mebbe you ’d take a 
bag full of gold for ’t.” 

Mary Jane devoted herself silently to 
Davy’s jacket. 

* But come, now, I a’n’t a-go’n’ to take no 
offence on account o’ ycur ignorance. And 
I a’n’t nigh; there is folks in this town 
that ’s closer ’n the bark of a tree, but I 
a’n’t one of ’em. And seein’ scripter di- 
rects us to be open-handed with the widder 
and the fatherless, I don’t care if I give you 
three hundred and fifty for it.” 

Three hundred and fifty dollars! Deacon 
Tilbury had told Mary Jane that she could 
not expect to get more than three hundred 
for it, land being cheap in Brierville, and 


the house so old that it was worth scarcely 
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anything. Uncle Jerry’s offer was some- 
thing of atemptation. But her father’s last 
words rang in her ears: “Keep the little 
home, and keep together if you can.” 

If shé could! ap Jane could not quite 
see how it was to be done. 

The old man saw her hesitation and took 
advantage of it. 

“Why, that money would take care of 

ou all for a long spell, so you would n’t 

ave to be separated. You could hire two 
or three rooms in the village, and you could 

‘0 to the academy till you got so you could 

eep school. I ’ve heard the school-master 
say that you was the smartest scholar he 
had; and Davy could go to school and get 
to be somebody.” 

“TI can’t give you an answer now. I ’Il 
let you know to-morrow,” said Mary Jane, 
faintly, but firmly. 

“Well, I don’t want to urge you; ta’n’t 
no advantage to me. But you ’d better re- 
member ‘t a nimble sixpence, is better ’n a 
slow shillin’!” 

How had Uncle Jerry known that what 
she wanted most was to go to the academy, 
so that she could be able to support them 
all by teaching? But though three hundred 
and fifty dollars seemed a very large sum, 
she knew very well that it would sdpport 
them all for only a short time, and they 
wonld be homeless. The dear old place, 
of which they loved every nook and corner, 
and where everything reminded them of 
‘their father and mother, would belong to 
Uncle Jerry Huckins! 

“Oh, I can’t do it!” cried Mary Jane, 
aloud, and letting her tears nave their way. 

Just then a bird, in the tall lilac bush over 
her head, twittered out something that 
sounded exactly like “Nimble sixpence! 
Nimble sixpence! Nimble sixpence! 

“Qh, I suppose it must be done!” sobbed 
poor Mary Jane. 

“TI say, Mary Jane, those strawberries 
are ripening just like tlazes!. And there 
is n’t a strawberry anywhere around Brier- 
ville that has thought of turning! And our 
asparagus just beats everything!” 

It was Davy coming up from the garden, 
who made these announcements. The 
strawberries had come into bearing this 
year, and the children were very much ex- 
cited over them. 

“Mrs. Tilbury said she wanted to buy a 
quart as soon as they were ripe, but she 
supposed we would n’t ask any more than 
ten cents for them!” 

“ Davy,” said Mary Jane, suddenly, hold- 
ing up her head and wiping away her tears, 
“do you know that the first strawberries are 
sold for forty and fifty cents a box down in 
Jonesport?” 

“It ’s seven miles to Jonesport, and we 
have n’t got any horse,” said Davy. 


“There ’s the river,” said Mary Jane, 

with a gesture that was really dramatic. 
“Tf it is a little bit of a stream, a row-boat 
can go down to Jonesport, and it’s only fout 
miles that way. And if our boat does leak 
a little” 
“ We can patch her up, and try it. Hoor- 
ay! Mary Jane you ought to have been a 
boy!” That was the very greatest com- 
pliment Davy could think of. 

Davy was not a boy to let any grass grow 
under his feet, while there was anything that 
needed to be done, and that very night he 
got old Captain Elizkim Briggs, who under- 
stood all about boats, to help him repair 
their little row-boat so it would not leak. 
And the next morning, at the very first peep 
of day Mary Jane and Davy were rowing 
down the river to Jonesport, with three 
boxes of strawberries — big, and ripe, and 
sweet —two or three dozen heads of fresh, 
crisp lettuce, a dozen bunches of aspara- 
gus, and some fragrant bunches of roses; 
such roses as grew nowhere else but in 
their garden, and cinnamon-pinks, and Llacs. 
It was a long row, but they both pulled with 
a will, and they reached Jonesport while the 
first market wagons were beginning to rum- 
ble over the pavements. 

Their wares were so fresh, and so daintily 
and temptingly displayed that they were sold 
as soon as offered, and at prices that seemed 
to.them wonderfully large. What would 
Brierville people have thought about paying 
thirty cents for a bunch of pinks? The 
boat seemed almost to row itself home, their 
hearts were so light. 

And that very day they sent word to 
Uncle Jerry Huckins, that they did not want 
to sell their house, and to ola Mrs. Jaques, 
that she could not have little Polly. 

There would be a large crop of strawber- 
ries, and after they were gone the raspber- 
ries and blackberries would come on, to say 
nothing of early peas and cucumbers. 
Mary Jane reckoned up the probable profits, 
over and over again. They would have to 
be economical and industrious, but she 
thought they could get along. Out of the 
dear old home that they all loved so, their 
living, perhaps their fortune would come. 


It was late in October, when old Uncle 
Jerry Huckins, hobbling along on the river- 
bank, espied a tiny boat-house shining with 
new paint, at the foot of the garden that he 
had coveted. There was a gaily-painted 
row-boat inside, which Uncle Jerry stared at 
in great surprise. Its name painted in red 
letters on a white ground, was the “ Nimble 
Sixpence.” 

“Well, I swan! If that girl don’t beat 
all creation!” exclaimed Uncle Jerry. 
“Folks say they ’ve put money into the 
bank, with nothin’ but garden sass, and 
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posies, and green stuff out of the woods. 
Must be a sight of fools down to Jonesport. 
I s’pose its them navy folks that a’n’t seen 
nothin’ green for a good while. And now 
they ’re a kerryin’ poultry and little jugs of 
cream, and sume do say roots and yarbs. 
And they *ve got enough laid up, a’ ready, 
to kerry ’em through the winter. And there 


is that railroad go’n’ to run right along side 
of their garden, jest as I knew it would, and 
make the property four or five times as val- 
ooble. Wall, if even the gals and boys are 
turnin’ out so smart that nobody can’t get 
the better of em, how is a poor, hard-work- 
in’ man like me goin’ to turn an honest 
penny?” 


SAVED BY A MAD DOG. 


BY LAURA 


SAT upon the veranda, the climbing 

roses weaving a cool, leafy, blossomy 
scene behind me, the clover-scented breeze 
rumpling my curis and tumbling my muslin 
draperies. It was a glorious summer after- 
noon, bright and glowing, yet cool enough for 
comfort. The winding river down in the 
valley sparkled like burnished silver in the 
sunlight, and the broad fields were one 
vast ocean of waving green. I was enjoy- 
ing myself to the utmost. It was all so new 
and fresh and beautiful, for the preceeding 
nineteen years of my life -had been spent 
partly in the city and partly in an out-of-the- 
world boarding-school, commonly supposed 
to be in the country, but in reality situated 
in a flat, lonely, sandy region, half a mile 
from a village, and where no pupil ever 
dared to step out of doors unless accompa- 
nied by all her fellow-victims in decorous 
file, with a hatchet-faced teacher at the head. 
Five years of this delightful recreation was 
calculated to destroy the last vestige of spir- 
it and fun, even in the most rebellious, and 
when at last I graduated, and was dimissed 
from the educational hails, I felt myself a 
meek, dull, weak-minded specimen of hu- 
manity. 

But with the first breath of freedom my 
energies revived; a new spirit entered into 
me, and when | at last realized that I was 
done with school thraldom forever, I danced 
and sang like a wild creature. It was wonder- 
ful how soon I began to take an interest in 
the new wor.d betore me, how speedily I 
forgot the French verbs and conjugations, 
the ’ologies and problems which had been 
dioned into my ears ever since my recollec- 
tion, and with what marvellous rapidity I 
deyenerated from Madame St. Cyr’s model 
pupil to a fashionable, frivolous young lady 
of the period, 

I came out that winter. I was a success, 
an actual belle, Annt Mabel declared, and 


APPLETON. 


under her skilful guidance I was brilliantly 
faunched upon the wide, engulfing sea of 
fashionable society. Very fascinating it 
proved to me, and I shudder even now © 
when I remember the whirl of gayety and 
excitement, the late hours, the ceaseless 
round of calls, shopping, theatres, recep- 
tions, parties, and so forth, in which I 
moved, a leader. I sipped the exhilaratin 
draught with appetite and zest; I denchevel 
a heretofore hiddea and unsuspected talent 
for flirting, and before the season was over, 
more than one “ little affuir” testified to my 
belle-ship. 

My Aunt Mabel was a shrewd woman of 
the world. Having an attractive niece upon 
her hands, her duty was clearly to make a 
grand match for her, and see that her wed- 
ding was one of the most noted affairs of 
the day. But observing that late hours and 
constant excitement were damaging my 
health and complexion, she ordered me to 
the country, that I might pass the first 
weeks of the summer in rest and freedom, 
and recruit for the Newport season. So to 
the country we went accompanied by a little 
party of friends, and in the little village 
hotel, among the Green Mountains, we 
found peace and quiet. 

Now, included in the party of friends be- 
fore mentioned, were two gentlemen who 
both took a decided interest in poor me. 
Indeed it is not presumptuous in me to say 
that they would never have come had I not 
been of the party, for they each took a pri- 
vate opportunity to tell me so, before we 
had spent two days in rural retreat; and to 
render the situation still more interesting 
one of them was the very individual whom 
Aunt Mabel had chosen for my future hus- 
band. Harry St. Aubyn was his name, and 
a handsomer, courtlier, more elegant gallant 
than he, it would be hard to find. 

The other, Wirt Raymond, was. tall, 
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strong and broad-shouldered, with a square 
face, features rough and far from beautiful, 
large brilliant dark eyes, waving black hair 
ol odd, absent ways, very different from 
the polished devotion of Mr. St. Aubyn. 
In regard to physical beauty there couid 
certainly be no comparison between the’two, 
but sometimes when Wirt entered into con- 
versation with some one worthy his powers, 
and talked on and on, growing unconscious- 
ly grand and eloquent, I felt his superiority. 
Yes, in the depths of my heart there was 
certainly a secret sympathy and admiration 
for him, but oh, horror! he was a strugg'ing 
lawyer with an income of only twelve hun- 
dred a year, while dear, elegant Mr. St. 
Aubyn spent annually the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

They were both upon the piazza on the 
afternoon of which I speak, Mr. St. Aubyn 
by my side, Wirt smoking on the steps, 
Minnie Parker seated opposite, and Aunt 
Mabel playing chaperon in the background. 

“ What a beautiful day!” I ejaculated en- 
thusiastically. “Just watch that field of 
grain quiver every time a breeze passes. 
And see the effect of light and shadow on 
those trees by the river. Oh, I think this 


is the lovliest place in all the world, and I 
never want to go away.” ine 


“Around this lovely valley rise 
paradise 


The purple hills of 
quoted Wirt. 

I glanced up to see why Mr. St. Aubyn 
did not speak, and as true as you live, he 
had not heard me at all. He was look- 
ing straight at that little simpleton of a 
Minnie, and she was blushing like a pink. 
She knew perfectly well how pretty she was 
looking in her pink muslin dress, with a 
rose in her yellow hair, and her white hands 
busy with a lot of purple worsted. The 
signt made me angry, and I just said to 

irt, in my most snubbing way, — 

“Purple hilis, indeed! They are green, 
as. green as can be. Are you color-blind, or 
are those lines original? If so, you would 
naturally be anxious to repeat them.” 

Oh, the impudence of that fellow. He 
looked up, lifting his eyebrows, as if to say, 
“And pray, what is the matter now?” 
Then he glanced across at Minnie, and 
smiled, actually smiled, as he went back to 
his cigar. I clenched my little fist, and 
longed to hit him with it, and Minnie re- 
. marked with her usual air of affected art- 
lessness, — 

“Now, Alice; you dear, hard-hearted 
thing, you are too bad. Is n't she cruel, 
Mr. St. Aubyn?” 

“ Cruel, indeed, when she chooses to be,” 
murmured St. Aubyn in my ear, adding in 
a tone that was almost.a whisper, “ Last 
evening, for instance, when you persisted 
in refusing my request.” 


He had been teasing me for a rosette of 
rose-colored ribbon which I wore upon my 
sleeve, and which he professed to want as a 
keepsake. 

“Oh, Mr. Raymond’s mind is too lofty 
and well balanced to be disturbed by any- 
thing I could say,” said I. “Is n’t it so, 
Mr. Raymond?” 

“ Entirely so,” he replied, serenely, and I 
knew he spoke the truth. 

It made me angry, why, any of my femi- 
nine auditors will understand. I rose and 
strolled away to the farther end of the 
veranda where I paused, looking out over 
the valley, and pulling a rose to pieces. 
Mr. St. Aubyn soon followed. 

“ Are you as hard-hearted as you seem?” 
he asked. “I should like to put you to the 
test. Won’t you give me the ribbon, 
Alice?” 

“ Why do you want it?” said I. 

He kad never called me Alice before, and 
I did not like it, but I would not take suffi- 
cient notice of it to reprove him, either. 

“Can you ask me?” he whispered. “ Why 
— I wish for it, except to remind me of 

ou?’ 

“Oh!” I returned flippantly, “if you 
can’t remember me without that, I would 
rather have you forget.” 

“You are cruel!” he exclaimed, with a 
passionate glance that would have moved 
me profoundly had I cared for him, or had 
I not known it to be his tribute to every 
lady with whom he happened to be flirting. 
“As if I could ever forget! I want it be- 
cause you have worn it, and tie light of 
your presence will linger around it forever. 
Ah, do not refuse me!” 

“ Mr. St. Aubyn, what nonsense. If any 
one else should chance to hear you they 
would think you a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum.” 

“ Don’t trifle with me. 

“] think of it.” 

“And while you are thinking, may I have 
the pleasure of your company for a row on 
the river?” 

“How unfortunate,” I drawled, as we 
sauntered back to where the others were 
seated, “1 had promised to walk with Mr. 
Raymond, but a row will be so much nicer. 
Won't you release me, Mr. Raymond? To- 
morrow will do as well, won’t it?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Wirt, with unim- 
paired serenity, indeed with such alacrity 
that I half suspected he was glad not to go. 
I could have cried with vexation. 

“Will nothing move him?” I inwardly 
uttered, as I tied on my gipsy hat before 
the glass. I looked searchingly at the 
bright brunette reflection of my face. “Is 
it possible that he cares nothing for me? 
Why should you want him to?” I cross- 
questioned. “Do you care for him?” 


May I have it?” 
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and stood before me in staring figures, I 
hastily answered, “ No matter whether you 
do or not,” and ran down-stairs. 

Oh, that long, lovely afternoon upon the 
river with the blue water rippling around 
me, the blue sky bending above me, and 
the green, willow-fringed banks on either 
side. Oh, the beautiful sunset, when sky 
and air and water seemed turning to crim- 
son fire; and the long walk homeward 
through the fields, my hands laden with 
lilies. Yet it was not all pleasant, for some- 
how my companion’s words seemed shallow 
and inane, and when at last I gave him the 
ribbon he coveted, I repented the next mo- 
ment and wished I had it back. 

“] shall always remember this afternoon 
as one of unalloyed pleasure,” he said as we 
stepped upon the piazza. “I wonder, Alice, 
if you and I could spend a lifetime tugether 
as happily, if” —— 

I saw what was coming. I longed to run 
away. Would nothing stop the man, I won- 
dered? { tried to stammer forth something, 
anything to put off the evil day, and oh, 
thank the fates, Minnie came running out, 
just in time to save me. 

She kissed me sweetly. She had been 
so loneiy all the afternoon, for Mr. Ray- 
mond was cross} and Aunt Mabel was tak- 
ing a nap. What lovely lilies! Would I 
give her just one? Mr. St. Aubyn was a 
naughty, selfish thing, and should not have 
me any longer. And so she put her arm 
around my waist and drew me away to my 
room. 

The little wax doll! I always detested 
her, but for once in my life I was really glad 
to see her. She chattered like a magpie all 
the time I was dressing for tea, but I hard- 
ly heard her, I was so busy examining my- 
seif, 

* Why were you glad to see her, miss?” 
I mentally inquired. “Why did you wish 
to run away trom St. Aabyn’s proposal? 
Don’t you mean to marry him? You know 
you do. Then why should you run away? 
And why are you glad to hear that Mr, Ray- 
mond is cross? You think he is jealous, 
do you? What is it to you whether he is 
jealous or not? You know he bas only 
twelve hundred a year. Oh, you mercenary, 
inconsistent little wretch !” 

I jerked my comb through the tangles so 
fiercely that Minnie exclaimed in wonder, — 

“ Why, how you pull your hair. Does n't 
it hurt?” 

“TI don’t care if it does,” I answered 
curtly, 

A glimmer of a smile flitted across her 
face. I knew what she meant. She sus- 
pected what St. Aubyn had been saying; 
she thought I was vexed because she had 
interrupted. 


And then as the amount of his income arose 


“**How much we give our thoughts a tone, 
And jadge of others’ feelings by our own,’ ” 


I remarked to the bureau. Minnie opened 
wide her China-blue eyes. The littie dunce 
was too obtuse to understand. 

“Is that from Byron?” she asked, inno- 
cently. “I do love to read Byron, don’t 
you?” 

“ No,” said I, bluntly. “I hate him.” 

“How funny! But you are always read- 
ing Shakespeare, and I can’t endure him. 
He puts me to sleep, positively, he is so 
dull.” 

“ Shakespeare may be dull, but your con- 
versation is inexpressibly brilliant,” I 
thought. But I refrained from the retort, 
and proposed to go down. Wirt was in the 
parlor, reading my copy of Longfellow, and 
indeed he looked both cross and miserable. 
For a moment I was glad, then I relented, 
and peeped over his shoulder to see what 
he was reading. 

‘My life is cold and dark and dreary,’’ 
was the cheerful line which greeted my 
eyes. 

“Sing it for me, won’t you?” he said, 
lifting his eyes to my face. 

“ Indeed, I shall sing nothing so gloomy,” 
I answered, and seating myself at the piano 
I broke into a merry strain which brought 
him to my side in a moment. 

* All tea time I talked and laughed with 
him in a way that disgusted St. Aubyn and 
puzzled Minnie; and later I promenaded up 
and down the moonlit piazza with him until 
— Mabel called me to come in and go to 
bed. 

“ Alice,” she began, the moment we were 
safely in our room, “your behaviour is 
shocking. Why, pray, are you so attentive 
to that beggarly lawyer?” 

“Tf you mean Mr. Raymond,” I replied, 
“T was not aware that i was attentive to 
him, and if I am, I suppose he is a gentle- 
man.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that St. 
Aubyn is not a gentleman ?” 

“No, I certainly meant nothing of the 
kind.” 

“What then? Do you intend to give 
him up, and let him marry Minnie Parker ?” 
“T shall not break my heart if he does,” 
I answered, yawningly. 

“ No, of course not, but you do not want 
it said that she triumphed over you, and 
mark my words if you are not careful, she 
will!” 

With this awful prophecy Aunt Mabel 
dropped the subject. But I could not drop 
it so easily, and often and often I said to 
myself, as I had done that afternoon, — 
“Don't you mean to marry him? You 
know you do. Then what do you mean, 
you minx?” 


A week passed by and still I persisted 
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in continuing my inconsistent conduct, not 
only to Aunt Mabel’s vexation but to my 
own, although I was powerless to change it, 
despite my mental prutestations. I did not 
know my own mind, and would not even try 
to analyze my feelings. I hushed my con- 
science, scolded myself for my foolishness, 
resolved every night to be more prudent, 
and each morning pursued the reckless 
tenor of my way. 

“ Alice,” said Aunt Mabel, after we had 
retired to our room one Friday evening, 
“ we leave here for Newport on Monday.” 

“1 don’t want to go,” I cried, aghast. 

“ You may accompany me to Newport or 
yo back to school, just as you choose,” said 
Aunt Mabel in her most inflexible voice. 
“School is the proper place for a young lady 
who has no self-government,” 

I gasped in dismay. Go back to school! 
1, who had “come out” so brilliantly and 
reigned a year in society! Oh, never 
never! 

“ Tomorrow we will visit that cavern and 
waterfall of which we have heard so much,” 
placidly continued my aunt. 

“ Now, aunty,” said I, “I do not wish to 
see that cavern, and I shall not go. Let 
me have one more day of peace.” 

Aunt Mabel lifted her eyebrows... 

“ May I ask your reasons for declining ?” 
she said, with a look that made me color. 

“It is too warm, for one thing,” I replied, 
“and I am sure it will be stupid.” 

“ Principally because Mr. Raymond will 
not be here,” she remarked ; that gentleman 
having left us in the afternoon to visit a 
relative in an adjoining town. 

“ Minnie will go into raptures over every- 
thing,” I went on, “and will be continually 
appealing to Mr. St. Aubyn. Little goose! 
How artful she is.” 

“ And it will be a delightful opportunity 
for St. Aubyn to propose to her, if you do 
not go.” 

“Not if you are there,” I rejoined. “It 
would be impossible for any one to flirt in 
ce presence if you did not approve. I 

now by experience.” And having fired 
this shot, I retired in good order. 

Fortune seemed to favor me, for in the 
morning I had a headache quite severe 
enough to prevent my joining the picnic 
party, and at length they went without me. 
Soon afterward, the peng of the hotel went 
away to attend a village festival, and I 
was left alone save a girl at work in the 
kitchen. 

It was a breathlessly hot day, dry and 
sultry as in August, and the sun beat down 
with glaring heat upon the parched fields 
and dusty road. At ten o’clock, my head- 
ache having somewhat subsided, I arose, 
arrayed myself in my coolest wrapper, and 
descended to the parlor. Lonely enough it 


seemed there, and I found time hanging 
heavily upon my hands in spite of my 
efforts to amuse myself with books and 
music. 

At one o’clock Sarah summoned me to 
luncheon, and I spent as long a time as 
possible over the meal; but one cannot eat 
or pretend to eat forever. By two, I found 
myself back in the parlor reclining upon the 
sofa. I had lain there but a short time 
when I was aroused by a commotion out- 
side; shrieks, first faint and then louder, 
sounds of flying feet, and cries of “ Mad 
dog! Maddog! Shouthim! Kill him!” 

Looking out, [ beheld a large and unmis- 
takably rabid animal flying along the road, 
covered with dust and foam and his eyes 
glaring fearfully. While I gazed in horror, 
he came leaping from the road into the gar- 
den, and directly toward the house. I 
started up and hurried into the dining-room. 
intending to close the front door, but before 
I had taken a dozen steps Sarah came fly- 
ing from the kitchen, screaming “ Mad dog,” 
at the top of her voice, and darting intoa 
side room, she barricaded herself ia. 

“Open the door!” I cried, pushing 
against it. “Open the door!” 

But she paid no heed, and as I turned 
away I saw, to my terror, the fearful animal 
appear at the farther end of the long hall. 
He paused a moment, glaring about him 
with blood-shot eyes, and then with a blood- 
curdling how] he sprang toward me. 

I screamed involuntarily, sprang back in- 
to the parlor, slammed the door, and with 
trembling fingers shot the bolt into its sock- 
et; none too soon, for almost at the same 
moment the brute dashed heavily against 
the barrier. 

I was safe, but faint and nerveless, and 
hastening to the open window I saw, to mv 
surprise, Wirt Raymond approaching the 
house, 

“Go back!” 
quick!” 

He stopped and stared at me in astonish- 
ment, and no wonder. At any other time I 
might have laughed, but just then I was too 
frightened to see the comical side of the 
situation, and I reiterated my warning with 
all the earnestness in my power. 

“ Go away, quick! Oh, dogo! There’s 
a mad dog in the house, and he will kill 
you.” 

A mad dog. 
the house ?” 

“ At the parlor door, trying to get at me,” 
I answered, shuddering to hear the brute 
struggling for admittance. 

Before I could say another word, Wirt: 
walked rapidly away in the direction of the 
door, evidently intending to enter. 

I called aiter him. I tried to stop him, 
but he went straight on, and then suddenly 


I screamed. “Go away 


Where? In what part of 
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all my strength left me, and I sank down 
upon the floor and listened. 

Oh, the horrible suspense of that moment, 
when I sat helpless, expecting each moment 
to hear the dog spring upon him. I shall 
never forget it if I live forever. I crouched, 
motionless, my face buried in my hands, my 
whole frame trembling, and every nerve 
strained to catch the first sound from with- 
out. 

It came at last. There was a quick, firm 
step, a growl, and then I heard the rush of 
the dog towards him, but almost simultane- 
ously there sounded a quick pistol shot, 
then another and another, and then a heavy 
fall. 

“Tt is all right, Alice,” said Wirt’s voice. 
“ He is dead.’ 

I started up and ran out. Wirt was 
standing in the farther end of the room, and 
between us lay the prostrate body of the 
dog in a deepening pool of crimson gore. 
It was a dreadful sight, and I shivered as I 
beheld it. Carefully drawing aside my 
dress, I made my way around it. 

“Oh, I am so thankful!” I exclaimed, “I 
thought he would surely kill you. Did he 
tear your coat?” For I noticed that his 
sleeve hung in tatters. 

He looked’at me steadily. 

* What shduld you say, Alice, if I told 
you it was something worse than that?” 

“ What do you mean?” I asked, and then 
I understood him, and I almost screamed, 
“Did he bite you? Oh, my heaven, are 
you bitten?” 

“ And what if I were?” he asked. 

I wrung my hands; I was almost frantic. 

“ And it was all for me!” I cried. “Oh, 
what shall I do! Can nothing be done? 
Is there no hope?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ the poison can be 
extracted, if it is done in time.” 

“Oh, go then, have it removed. Make 
haste!” 

“ Alice,” he answered, “before I go— 
perhaps never to return— will you tell me 
one thing, that which I have been trying all 
these weeks to discover? Do you love 
me ? ” 

I burst into tears. ; 

“Yes, yes, a thousand times,” I cried, 
flinging my arms around him, for in those 
moments of suspense my heart had learned 
the truth it had evaded so long. “I love 
you, Wirt, I have always loved you, and I 
did not know it. Oh, go, do go, for if you 
die I shal} die too.” 

Wirt burst into a peal of laughter, and 
catching me in his arms he kissed me full 
on the lips. Alarmed, I struggled to es- 


cape. What did it mean? Was the mad- 
ness already coming on ? 
“Go!” I shrieked. “ Be quick.” 


Wirt laughed again, but more quietly, 


and holding me close, he said reassuringly,— 

“ Alice, darling, don’t be frightened, and 
don’t be too angry with me if I own the 
truth. The dog did not bite me; his teeth 
did not touch my arm.” 

And true enough, on examining the rent 
I found the white linen sleeve whole and un- 
scathed, beneath. 

“You abominable wretch,” I began hotly, 
but Wirt interrupted. 

“Please forgive me, Alice. I never 
thought of such deception until you asked 
if I were hurt, and then it was all done in a 
flash. I am sorry if it offended you, but I 
can’t really repent it when I think of its re- 
sult. Do you, Alice?” 

I glanced up indignantly, but my eyes 
met his, and the retort was stayed upon my 
lips. 
Pe No,” I said faintly, and blushing like a 
peony. ‘ I do—not— repent it — Wirt.” 

“Then heaven bless the mad dog!” said 
he, fervently, and my heart whispered, 
“ Amen !” 

How long we might have stood there, re- 
gardless of the world, I cannot say, but at 
that moment the door of the side room was 
opened, and the scared face of the maid 
peeped out. Her red hair stood on end, 
her blue eyes stared wildly, and her very 
freckles were pale. 

“Och, murther!” she seeks, in a cue 
rious, die-away voice. “Is it the baste that 
has kilt ye all, and himsilf intoirely ?” and 
with a sort of shiver she actually dropped in 
a swoon, the only time in my life I ever saw 
an Irish girl faint away. 

Can you imagine the storm that burst up- 
on my head when Aunt Mabel came home? 
At first she declared that I should go back 
to school at once, but here I met her with 
the information that I was twenty years of 
age, and my own mistress. She stormed, 
she scolded, she threatened, she even wept 
and entreated. Finally she washed her 
bands of me and my affairs, and was oblivi- 
ous of my existence for two days, at the end 
of which period she came affably around, 
and began to discuss my trousseau. Veri- 
ly, the ways of women are past understand- 
ing. 

In the autumn we were married, and the 
groomsman was none other than the elegant 
Mr. St. Aubyn, who not only took his defeat 
handsomely, but congratulated me in the 
most charming manner, and gave me a rav- 
ishing silver for a weddin 
present. He married Minnie Parker an 
we see them now and then, for Minnie can- 
not refrain from triumphing over me. Be- 
sides, I think she is really fond of me in a 
furtive sort of way, and takes real pleasure 
in stealing an hour now and then from her. 
whirl of gayeties, for a brief chat and rest in. 
the quieter atmosphere of my home. 
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I do not pine for those gayeties, though 
Wirt sometimes fears I do, and tells me 
that I may one day enter them again, for 
his name is making itself known, and Aunt 
Mabel will yet be proud of her nephew, the 


distinguished lawyer; but I care not though 
the day be far distant, for here in our cosy 
little home we are as happy as a king and 
queen in their palace, — Wirt and I. 


PASSING. 


BY MARY KNAPP. 


| eed know the glory of the moon 

By the bright bars upon my chamber floor; 
The roses tell fair May is no more, 
And the sweet, balmy nights are those of June. 
"Tis said the dying live their glad days o’er; 
It may be so. The golden, moonlit square 
Recalls to me the happy days that were 
So bright, I shrink to feel they come no more. 


And faces throng about me that are gone 

To the iast rest whither each day takes me; 
Their lives were dear to them as mine to me, 
And yet they laid them down and went alone,— 
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Alone into the silence whence no voice 

Sounds back to tell us what the veil has hid; 
We only see the shroud and coffin lid, 

But hope cries, “‘ They rise upward to rejoice! ” 


The verdant leaves that frame the window-sill 
Will turn to gold and crimson all too soon; 
And o’er the hill the silvery hunters’ moon 
There sometime shone upon me lying still. 


And then the wondrous secret I shall know; 
Unfettered, freed, my soul shall ever dwell. 
If ’t is His will, surely it must be well; 

I would not linger when he bids me go. 


ORKNEY 


FOLK-LORE. 


BY PROF. JAMES MC INTOSH. 


OT the least interesting of archzologi- 
cal remains in the Orkneys is the 
Dwarfie Stone, which has given rise to 
much speculation on the part of the learned. 
Situated in a beautiful valley among the 
hills in the island of Hoy, the stone cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the traveller, 
both on account of its size —some twenty- 
eight by fourteen feet— and its romantic 
situation. A close inspection of this natural 
curiosity puts one in possession of the fact, 
that human ingenuity has been exercised to 
render what was originally a solid block of 
sandstone, a shelter for man. Whether the 
implements were flint or steel, we know not; 
but certain it is that a chamber has been 
hollowed out of the stone, to which there is 
access through a hole on the top. 

We have no clue to the name of the arch- 
itect of this sirange dwelling. He probably 
belonged to a race long since extinct, whose 
history is unwritten; but that the Dwarfie 
Stone at various periods harbored men, 


who, either from necessity or a love of soli- ° 
tude, sought there a refuge “far from the 
madding crowd,” is evinced by the tradi- 
tionary tales related of its several tenants. 
The following legend embodies the most 
popular of these. 

Not even the oldest inhabitant of Hoy 
could remember when Snorro the Dwarf 
took up his abode in the hollow stone in the 
green valley far down among the hills. In- 
deed, the country-folk had come to regard 
his appearance as coeval with his dwelling. 
Both were mysterious, and as like as not, 
the first might have been the originator of 
the second. It was whispered that Snorro 
was the son of a ¢rod/d (Norwegian fairy), 
hence his more than human longevity; but 
that his mother was of mortal mould. From 
her he inherited certain characteristics pe- 
culiar to humanity; these: were, ambition 
and vanity; the former being gratified by 
the obsequious attitude assumed by all who 
approached him; the lastér) by the frequent 
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contemplation of his face in a small steel 
mirror which he wore round his neck; for 
Snorro, though short of stature and dis- 
torted of form, possessed a countenance of 
singular beauty, and which had hitherto 
defied the ravages of time. 

His days were spent in the gathering of 
simples, from which he distilled medicines, 
and the study of a hugh tome inscribed with 
ancient runes. Odin’s bvok the country- 
folk called it, crossing themselves as they 
mentioned the great enchanter’s name. 
But though seemingly intent on the prose- 
cution of his calling as a vendor of drugs 
and philters, the Dwarf's main object in 
seeking ari asylum in such a remote place, 
was its proximity to the Wart Hill of Hoy, 
where he had reason to believe the mavic 
carbuncle was to be found. The properties 
of this famed gem were various. Health, 
wealth, and happiness, every good thing the 
heart could desire, became the possession 
of the holder of the talisman. He had but 
to wish, ard on the instant, that which he 
coveted was within his grasp. Only at 
stated times and seasons, and under certain 
conditions, did the carbuncle show itself, 
changeful of hue as the rainbow, and seem 
ingly as difficult of access. Many had 
risked life and limb to obtain it, but hitherto 
unsuccessfully; for like the ignis fatuus, it 
eluded all pursuit. 

The Dwarf alone cherished the hope of 
acquiring the gem, being content in the 
meantime to earn his livelihood by the sale 
of medicines and love-potions. His con- 
stant companion and assistant in all his 
ursuits was a gray-headed raven. This 
bird of. ill-omen was as much feared as his 
master, who exercised unlimited control 
over the islanders, settling their disputes, 
ordering their households, but altogether 
behaving in a manner more calculated to 
earn their dislike than win their confidence. 

Orkney was at this period (1120 A. D.) gov- 
erned by two Earls, Paul and Harold. 
They were half-brothers, and totally dissimi- 
lar in appearance and character. Paul, the 
elder — surnamed the Silent on account of 
bis taciturnity—was tall and handsome, 
dark-haired and dark-eyed, excelled in all 
knightly exercises, and charmed both his 
equals ana inferiors by his gentle, affable 
manners. Harold, the younger, was, on the 
contrary, as fluent of speech as his brother 
was taciturn; and his admiring subjects had 
therefore bestowed upon him the title of the 
“Orator”. He was fair-laired and blue- 
eyed; but though a _ well-looking man 
enough, he possessed neither the gallant 
bearing nor the winning manner of his 
elder Scoilian. Truth to say, Harold was 
quick-tempered and quarrelsome, brookin 
no control, and jealous to a degree of Paul, 


able sentiment on the part of the younger 
brother, produced a coldness between the 
earls which time increased rather than dim- 
inished. 

In the summer of 1120, Harold visited 
Scotland, where he had large estates, re- 
turning to Orkney in the autumn, carrying 
with himthe Countess Helga his mother; 
Fraukirk, her sister, a widow; and many 
other distinguished guests, conspicuous 
amongst whom was the beautiful Lady 
Morna, daughter of an Irish earl. This 
fair lady, whom he had met at the court of 
the Scottish king, had taken the Orator’s 
heart by storm, That she received his hom- 
age with marked coldness, only increased 
his ardor; and fearful of a rival coming be- 
tween him and the prize he had set his heart 
on winning, the young earl had, after much 
persuasion, induced the noble Irish maiden 
to visit his court, where he feared no rival, 
But in this he reckoned falsely, for ere 
many days had passed, it was plainly to be 
seen that Earl Paul and the lovely stranger 
were mutually attracted, and he who had 
formerly avoided the society of the gentler 
sex, now devoted all his time and attention 
to his brother’s beautiful guest. 

Harold was furious at this unexpected 
blow to his hopes, and having encountered 
his rival one day, alone and unarmed, he 
drew upon him, declaring if he did not relin- 
quish then and there all pretensions to the 
lady’s hand, he should run him through the 
body. Undismayed at the threat, Paul 
answered firmly that he declined to forfeit 
his chance of winning Morna, though that 
chance appeared small when compared with 
his brother’s — he whose persuasive speech 
was so much more acceptable to women 
than his own deplorable taciturnity. Molli- 
fied by the silent earl’s modest opinion of 
himself, the jealous lover sheathed his 
sword, and grasping his brother’s hand, 
begged pardun for his petulance, which 
being granted, the rivals parted friends. 

The court of the earls was at this time 
held in the ancient town of Kirkwall; but as 
Yule-tide drew near, Paul took his depar- 
ture to his palace in Orphir, distant some 
nine miles, to prepare for the reception of 
his brother and his guests at the approach- 
ing feast of the Nativity. Before leaving 
Kirkwall, however, he sought an interview 
with Morna, which resulted in a mutual 
confession of their love; the lady avowing, 
that never until she beheld her present 
lover had she realized her ideal of a perfect 
knight; while he, kissing her many times, 
declared that until his eyes rested on her 
fair face, he had never known what it was to 
love. When he spoke, however, of inform- 
ing his brother and step-mother of their 
betrothal, Morna begged him to defer doing 


who was loved by all classes. This unami- 


so until Christmas-day. She should then be — 
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under her lover’s protection, and the sanc- 
tity of the feast might have some effect in 
restraining any outburst of temper on the 

rt of Harold. Paul agreed to this and 
shortly after went to Orphir. But the 
lovers’ conversation had been overheard by 
the widow Fraukirk, who played the part of 
eavesdropper on this occasion to confirm a 
suspicion she had long entertained of their 
attachment. This Fraukirk was a hand- 
some woman, of middle age, fascinating in 
manner, but crafty, and unscrupulous, stick- 
ing at nothing to further her own interests 
or those of her favorites. She loved Har- 
old, and hated his half-brother with a bitter 
hatred. He was more popular than her 
darling nephew ; moreover he kept him from 
being sole earl of Orkney, and now he had 
stolen away the heart of the Lady Morna. 
Bent on aveaging Harold’s wrongs, she 
hastened to her sister the Countess Helga, 
and communicated the result of the lovers’ 
meeting. Then these two women, devoid 
alike of pity and remorse, resolved upon the 
death of the man who stood between their 
favorite and the lady of his choice. No 
suspicion must attach to Harold. They 
meant to work for him, without apprising 
him of their infamous plans, and having ar- 
ranged as far as possible the details of the 
plot, they parted. 

That very night Fraukirk started for the 
village of Stromness on her way to the 
Dwarfie Stone, with the intention of con- 
sulting Snorro on the best means of com- 
passing Earl Paul’s death. Crossing the 
sound next day to Hoy, she traveled alone 
and in disguise to the dwelling of the 
Dwarf, who received her joyfully, for she 
was an old friend and kindred spirit. But 
when she disclosed the object of her visit, 
he at first flatly refused to aid her. She 
knew, he said, that he only occupied his 
present abode on sufferance, and in the 
event of the discovery of his participation in 
any plot against Earl Paul’s life, he would 
certainly be driven, to seek another asylum, 
in which case he should lose all chance of 
securing the magic carbuncle. His visitor, 
however, was equal to the task of winning 
him over. She bribed higher and higher, 
until at last he was dazzled by her offers 
of money and rank. He should be her pri- 
vate secretary, have leave to come and go 
as he listed, and she doubted not, but she 
might be able to procure high preferment 
for him at the Scottish court. The Dwarf’s 
ambition was stirred, and without further 
demur he promised his assistance. He 
could weave a piece of cloth, he said, of un- 
rivalled beauty, which when fashioned into 
a garment would cause the wearer's death 
in a few minutes; and he proposed provi- 
ding his visitor with just such a piece to be 

e into a vest for Earl Paul. Fraukirk 


declared herself perfectly satisfied by this 
proposal, and the confederates parted with 
the understanding that the fatal web should 
be placed in their hands shortly before 
Christmas-day. 

During his wic. aunt’s absence, Harold 
made offer of his heart and hand to Morna, 
pleading his cause with eloquence and 
passion. But when met by a refusal, he 
burst into a great rage, anathematized him- 
self, and the object of his affection, rushed 
from her presence, flung himself on his 
horse, and galloped madly away. Two 
hours’ hard riding brought him to the village 
of Stromness, where he Grew rein; and his 
eyes resting on the snow-capped hills of. 
Hoy, he suddenly recollected that among 
those very hiils dwelt a Dwarf famous for 
the sale of philters. Resolving to visit the 
wizard, and procure from him a love-potion 
to be administered to Morna, Harold set 
sail for Hoy, actually passing the craft con- 
taining his aunt, who was on her return 
journey. But Fraukirk’s disguise defied 
detection, and all unconscious of her prox- 
imity, her nephew pursued his course. Ar- 
rived at Hoy, the Orator lost no time in 
seeking out Snorro, whom he found outside 
the Dwarfie Stone gazing at the setting sun. 
At his visitor’s approach he looked up and 
saluted him graveiy. 

In few words the earl acquainted the 
wizard with the object of his visit, offerin 
him at the same time a handful of gol 
pieces. The dwarf eyed the young man 
scrutinizingly, remarking as he took the 
gold: “ Blind must the maiden be, Sir Earl, 
who needs aught to fix her fancy on so 
gallant a knight.” 

His visitor laughed harshly. “A wo- 
man’s fancy is harder to catch than a sun- 
beam,” he said. “But hark ye, wizard; 
time and tide wait for no man. The philter 
I must have and instantly.” 

Without a word, Snorro entered his 
dwelling. Returning almost immediately, 
he placed a tiny phial in the Orator’s hand, 
saying, “ Pour the contents of this into the 
lady’s wine-cup, and ere twelve hours pass 
her love for you will exceed yours for her.” 
And waving his hand in token of dismissal, 
the Dwarf disappeared into his comfortless 
abode. 

Some days elapsed after Harold’s return 
to Kirkwall before an opportunity presented 
itself to make use of the philter. But one 
night at supper, having secured Morna’s 
cup, he dropped the potion into it, and fill- 
ing up the cup with wine, sent it to her. 

His movements, however, had not escaped 
her notice, and suspecting treachery, she 
contrived, while affecting to drink the wine, 
to spill it on the floor. Next morning, fear- 
ing some further attempt to entangle her, 
she treated her would-be lover so graciously 
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that he doubted not but that the potion had 
had the desired effect. 

_ A week later the court removed to Earl 
Paul’s palace at Orphir. We can picture 
the joyful meeting of the lovers, the uneasi- 
ness of Harold, whose jealousy was again 
aroused, and the revengeful thoughts of 
Fraukirk and Helga as they waited for the 
fatal web. It came at length, borne by the 
Dwarf’s raven, and the two women, rejoie- 
ing in their evil work, proceeded to cut out 
the vest with which they hoped to effect the 
destruction of Earl Paul. The gift was to 
be presented on Christmas eve. On the 
morning of that day, when they were en- 
gaged in putting the last stitches into the 
garment, their bower-door opened, and 
Harold entered in a very ill-humor. He had 
lost faith in the philter, for since her return 
to the society of his brother, the Lady Mor- 
na had treated him but coldly, and he had 
come to his mother and aunt to rail at his 
rival. 

Espying the vest, resplendent in its gold- 
and silver tissue, he asked Fraukirk if she 
meant it forhim. “ Nay, my son,” said his 
mother; “’tis a Christmas gift for thy bro- 
ther Paul.” 

Then Harold fell into a mighty fury. 
Everything was given to Paul, he cried ; tut 
this vest he should not have, and he tore it 
out of the wretched women’s hands. Frau- 
kirk and Helga threw themselves at his feet, 
crying out that there was death in the vest, 
and imploring him not to wear it. But he 
thrust them aside, assumed the coveted 
— and strode from the bower. Sud- 

enly an appalling shriek was heard, and 


the inhabitants of the palace rushing simul- 
taneously into the great hall, found Earl 
Harold writhing in mortal agony, and vainly 
endeavoring to tear off the vest which only 
clung the more closely. His mother and 
aunt approached, but he repulsed them sav- 
agely, then turning to his brother who held 
him in his arms, told him to beware of them, 
and even as he spoke his spirit passed 
away. 

When Paul learned the cause of his 
death, he swore to be avenged on the mur- 
derers. Fraukirk and Helga, however, 
warned of their danger fled into Scotland, 
where they had great possessions. Their 
death was a miserable one —they were 
burnt alive in their castle by a marauding 
viking. 

The fate of Snorro is wrapped in mystery. 
When Earl Paul went to seek him, he found 
the Dwarfie Stone untenanted, nor was there 
any clue to the hiding place of the recluse. 
It was suspected, however, that he had fol- 
lowed Fraukirk to Scotland, to claim that 
bad woman’s protection. But the country 
people had another tale to tell. They de- 
clared that the ¢vol/ds had spirited the 
Dwarf away on account of his evil deeds. 
Be that as it may, he was no more seen in 
Orkney, and with him disappeared all hope 
of ——s the magic carbuncle. 

Balked of his vengeance, Paul returned 
to Orphir, and soon after his luckless bro- 
ther’s funeral, Morna and he were married. 
That their happiness was lasting is testified 
by the saying, “ As happy as Earl Paul and 

ountess Morna,” which was current in 
Orkney for many succeeding generations. 


THE SPANIARDS OF NEW YORK. 


BY JAMES L. LAWRENCE. 


HESE people do not, like others from 
less sunry climes, form large colonies, 
but they are here in great numbers, owing 
to the troubles in Spain proper and her de- 
pendencies, more particularly Cuba. Na- 
tives of the latter place are found in cigar 
stores on Fourth Avenue, as well as to a 
more or less extent upon the Sixth and 
other avenues, 

It cannot be said that the land Columbus 
first saw was what is now New York, but 
through the exertions of men like Columbus, 
under the patronage niggardly given of the 
then ruling power, Ferdlanad, America be- 


came known to the adventurers of the Old 


World. But it was left to Americus Ves- 
pucci to bring to practicable account the 
land which Columbus had gained; his name, 
although not attached to the land he first 
saw, except that of Columbia, will live for 
all time. These two divide the honors in 
the hearts of their people with equal ardor. 
A Spaniard disdains all manual labor, 
and seeks those occupations which do not 
require much exertion of mind or body, as 
the clime from whence he came is one of 
indolence rather than of activity. Spanish 
agriculture is in a backward state in com- 
parison to other countries less favored, the 
most onerous taxes being laid upon the 
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asant who tills the soil, by his landlord, 
fo the shape of rent, the governmert in di- 
rect taxation, and the smaller village offi- 
cials, who drain the last farthing from an 
unwilling hand. The lands are rented 
through agents to the peasants, whose mas- 
ters are owners of vast estates, which they 
never see or wish to. The large holdings 
of land property by a people who take no 
concern in the welfare of its occupants is 
one of the most cruel impositions on human 
nature, because it is on a class that is pow- 
erless, for to resist is to starve. 

When well cultivated the soil of Spain 
gives forth abundantly in all those products 
native to the region. Efforts are being 
made to improve the harbor and city of 
Vigo, by one of Spain’s most talented sons, 
under the patronage and orders of King 
Alfonso, a young but enlightened sovereign, 
who is doing all that he can for his country. 
When completed these improvements will 
take much of the import trade of cotton, a 
large one in itself, from the United States, 
from Barcelona to the port of Vigo. 

Under the supervision of Don Meliton 
Martin, a civil engineer, the railroads of 
Spain have been greatly improved, and the 
English bondholders of one road in particu- 
lar have realized dividends. All of the 
steam corporations were mostly owned by 
English, who sent Britons to run the en- 
gines and take care of the equipment. 
These, finding the Spaniards dovile in many 
things, undertook to run trains upon their 
own time-tables, which were, at most, very 
irregular, but after a while, Martin was in- 
duced to look into the matter, and as a re- 
sult the trains are now run more regularly. 
This was accomplished by Martin after 
great exertion on his part, in teaching twen- 
ty young Spaniards how to run a locomo- 
tive. Having taught them, and being fully sat- 
isfied of their competency, he gave the Eng- 
lishmen two alternatives, and these were to 
run trains regularly or get down and out. 
Gradually Spaniards were put in their places, 
until today they are in the majority as loco- 
motive engineers. 

Education all over the kingdom is in a 
backward state, except that of the Church, 
which is strongly Catholic, and most relig- 
ious services are carried on in Latin. 

It was attemped by a company of bull 
fighters, not long ago, to establish in this 
city a genuine Spanish amphitheatre, and 
there enact the cruel sport so dear alike to 
all Spanish bosoms. But its success was 
prevented by the intervention of Mr. Bergh, 
who, by legal means, put’a stop to it. The 
sport lies in the excitement of seeing three 
or four men infuriate and then finally kill a 
@avage bull. 

The language of Spain is termed the 
“Castilian,” and took its fise from that 


called “Romance,” through the efforts of 
Alphonsus the Wise, who saw the advan- 
tage of having words more akin to the 
country. Latin was then the universal 
tongue in Church and State. Alphonsus 
caused the law of the time to be written in 
this “ Romance,” and his learned men and 
philosophers soon saw the beauty which it 
possessed. Thus was formed from time to 
time the idioms so common in modern 
Spanish. 

The first great poet of Spain was Juan de 
Mena, who did much to advance the adop- 
tion of a correct method. Then follow 
Cevantes with his “ Don Quixote,” which is 
a wonderful work and has become known to 
all the world by translations. Pedro Lopes 
de Ayala was also one of the writers that 
did much for Spain and her literature. 

“The Cid,” a work whose author, how- 
ever, is yet unknown, left its mark upon 
future generations. As in their own land 
so are they in this city, and when one wish- 
es to express hospitality, or even a good 
morning, Spaniards say, “ Take my house 
and all that is in it,” or they kiss the hand 
of a lady, when saluting her, and utter com- 
plimentary speeches. 

The beauty of Spanish women is noted, 
and many can be found among the wives 
and daughters of our residents here. The 
Donnas of Andalusia are more attractive, as 
a rule, than others of their sister provences. 

-The food of the Spaniards consists more 
of spices and oils, than any other people, 
and, in their own country, it is said the 
same oil is used for lamps and salads alike. 
In this city are numbers of establishments 
where the peculiar food of this branch of 
the Latin race is kept by Cubans, where 
the fiery son of Spain may get his olive 
and other delicacies. Up town in the fash- 
ionable quarter is a hotel run bya Spaniard, 
which is the headquarters for a great many 
natives. When coming to this land of free- 
dom the Spaniards sometimes journey by 
way of Mexico, as in that republic the rav- 
ages of the Spanish buccaneers are still 
seen, after lying dormact for centuries, and 
also from the fact of Spanish being general- 
ly spoken by all. 

Teachers of Spanish are too numerous to 
mention, but there are a large number here 
from Castile or Gallicia. There is one, 
however, who has become distinguished in 
the evening high school, in West Thirteenth 
Street, which is under the care of the Board 
of Education, where languages and sciences 
are taught to all who attend, —mostly me- 
chanics and clerks. The term lasts from 
October until February. The teacher has 
seen public service in his own country and 
in Mexico. He is the author of a standard 
work, “ The Combined Spanish Method,” 
by which it is claimed one can be his own 
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instructor, but when a person has been 
under the tuition of the author he will 
need no help but hard study to become pro- 
ficient. The name of this gentleman is 
Alberto Da Tornos, M. A. One diffi- 
culty in Spanish is for persons of Amer- 
ican birth to drop the H at the proper time. 
The alphabet of this language has but 
twenty-seven letters, and like all other 
Latin branches, the Enylish type is used in 
printing. There is one illustrated paper 
ego in this city which circulates most- 
y in the South American countries and 
Spain called La America Ilestrada, and 
also another, Weuvo Alundo. There is 
an evening paper published down town that 
goes among the Spanis mercantile houses. 
Its name is Les Novedades, and it is 
very ably edited. 

The arrival of Spaniards at Castle Garden, 
where almost all steerage people enter the 
City, is very few, for the reason that the em- 
igration fever has not broken out with such 


force in Spain as in other countries, nor do 
we think it ever will, because of the noted 
supineness of Spain’s peasantry, whose 
great’ peculiarity is, having gained enough 
in a few hours in the morning to keep them 
all day, they lie down and sleep in the sun, 
caring nothing for the morrow. In Madrid 
and most places in Spain the middle of the 
day, in summer, is so warm that a siesta is 
taken. Then all shops are closed, all traffic 
ceases, and the people resign themselves to 
repose, but after the nap is over then comes 
the social reunion and general chit-chat of 
the evening until midnight. 

Under a wise government Spain promises 
to be of some worth to itself and the world. 
“Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 

Go read whate’er is writ of bloodiest strife — 
Whate’er keen soaps urged on foreign foe 
Can act, is acting there against man’s life ; 
From flashing scimitar to secret knife, 

War mouldeth there each weapon to his need — 
So may he guard the sister and the wife, 

So may he make each curst oppressor bleed, 

So may such foes deserve the most remorseless deed.” 


THE MYSTERY OF A MURDER. 


BY WM. H. 


HE trial was over, and the verdict just 
such an one as the public had decid- 
ed it should be. There could have been no 
other from the evidence. There was nota 
particle of hesitancy on the part of the jury. 
It was proven a clear case of murder, — one 
deliberately planned and executed. It was 
true there was but a single direct witness, 
but all the circumstances corroberated him 
and that strongly. 
Ward Eaton had been returning home at 
a late hour, after a merry party at which 
wine had been freely used. John Morton, 
a young physician, had also been out late 
visiting a patient, and in passing a wooded 
field had been shot down. The soft ground 
revealed the tracks of the murderer’s feet. 
The boots of Ward Eaton filled them exact- 
ly. His pistol was tound to have been dis- 
charged twice, the bullets in the brain and 
body of the dead man fitted it. He could 
give no coherent account of the time be- 
tween leaving his companions and when 
found at home in bed, and but half un- 
dressed. ‘When arrested he nad changed 
color, trembled violently and showed signs 
of guilt. 
The cause of the dastard deed was plain 
to every reasoning mind, and was the bitter 
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incentive of jealously inflamed by strong 
drink. 

Both of the young men were known to 
love the same girl, and both passionately 
determined to win her. This was drawn out 
by skilful cross-examination. Margaret 
Irving was forced to admit it; that both had 
visited her on the evening of the murder, 
and that she had heard angry words passing 
between them when departing. 

All that money, legal ability, and detec- 
tive cunning could do had been done to save 
Ward Eaton, but in vain. The jury had 
pronounced him guilty, and public opinion 
fully endorsed the verdict as just. 

As long as there was the slightest chance 
of his being proven innocent the father of 
Ward Eaton, a hard, stern, proud man, had 
clung to him, but more frum a desire to 
save his name untarnished than from any 
natural affection. With the verdict he 
utterly cast him off, forebade his name to 
be mentioned in his presence, cared nothing 
that the agony ahd shame of the gallows 
was commuted into imprisonment for life, 
and cursed the day such.a son had been 
born to disgrace tha high name that hal 
been handed down for generations unspotted 
and unquestidned. 
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A wealthy man, Richard Eaton. still 
walked upright and unbending among his 
fellows. He was tvo proud and sensitive 
to permit anyone to see the wound his heart 
had received. Wifeless for years, and now 


. heirless, he continued accumulating stocks, 


bonds and lands, grew more reserved and 
morose, more bitter to anything swerving 
from the line and plummet of his high 
code of honor, and, as his head became sil- 
vered, sbutting himself from the wor!d and 
brooding over the great wrong done him by 
the son to whom he had looked for the sus- 
taining and upbuilding of the aucient and 
honorable house. 

Save the rooms he occupied as library 
and bedchamber, save those used by a 
couple of old servants — a man and wife — 
and the kitchen, the large house was closed 
and the costly furniture given over to moth 
and dust. Even the dining-room had been 
discarded, and his solitary meals were taken 
among his books and papers. 

Again and again the good old minister of 
the neighboring town had visited him, and 
endeavored to plead the cause of the guilty 
boy. He talked to deaf ears and a stony 
heart. Youth, passion, wine were no excuse 
in the eyes of Richard Eaton for any trans- 
gression that would soil the escutcheen of a 
race like his. 

“ Your years are fast reaching the allotted 
span,” urged the good old man, with mist 
eyes and trembiing voice. “ You have al- 
ready passed the ‘three score,’ the ‘ten’ will 
soon be added, and you, as all men, will 
need forgiveness. Think of the years your 
poor boy has passed in prison, of the many 
more before him if he lives to the usual age.” 

“He is justly punished, — would be if he 
lingered for a thousand years,” was the hard 
and cruel answer. 

“You forget, Richard Eaton, or purpose- 
ly ignore the fact that he has always denied 
his guilt.” 

“And you forget that anyone who would 
so stain his name and honor would not scru- 
ple to lie to shield himself.” 

“Then you are still resolved not to see 
him or make any provision for his comfort 
in case the iron hand of the law releases, 
and he ever becomes free? Such things 
occur from penitence, good behaviour and 
pardon.” 

“Finally and utterly am I resolved. 
Were he today to stand at my door a re- 
leased man I would have him driven hence; 
were he starving in the gutter he might lie 
and die and rot there before even a crust 
belonging to me should be given him.” 

“Untorgiving, relentless map, in the 
gee of my Master I warn you that you al- 

must die and stand before a judge yee 
er than any of earth, one who the 
secret of every heart.” 
17 


“ Begone, and never trouble me again 
with your croaking!” exclaimed Eaton, ris- 
ing in anger, with flushed face, corrugated 
brow and clenched hands. 

“ Heaven help you when you stand face 
to face with death. For all your wealth I 
would not endure one single moment of 
what you will then suffer. I may never see 

ou again on earth, but as witness at the 
ar of God, I may be called against you.” 

“ Begone!” 

“Richard Eaton, I go. Remember you 
must soon die. Little time remains for you 
to make your peace with Heaven, — to for- 
give as you would be forgiven.” 

Long after the trembling limbs of the 
good old man had carried him from the pre- 
sence of the angry father, his words lingered 
to annoy, to haunt, and to impress. 

“ Yes,” he repeated as he walked the floor 
with his hands clasped behind him, and his 
head bent down upon his b-east, “yes, I 
must die; all men must. Curses upon my 
son— shame be to me to call him so— for 
having embittered my life, blackened a 
noble name that was ever bright as the 
morning sun, and left me without one to in- 
herit it or my wealth, when I am gone. I 
must die? wish that old fool had re- 
mained at home; his words ring inmy ears 
yet, like the dismal croaking of a raven. 
Die and leave all of my broad lands and 
bright gold! It is hard, very hard: But 
should I die thus without a will the law 
would give it all to that—that murderer, 
and he could bribe his way to freedom and 
luxury, and buy respect and friends. This 
must be thought of. Let me see. Who 
among the leeches and cormorants of rela- 
tions have least sought to devour me and 
suck the blood from my living veins? Who 
would cheer the loneliness that is becoming 
hateful to me, and care for me best in m 
last hours? Of course the old servants will 
remain and must be cared for. Yes, I will 

rovide for them. But they are no company 

or me, and, curse them, have even taken the 
part of that infamous boy, and kept ringin 
= sa ears that he was of my own flesh an 


For the first time during the years that 
have elapsed since the never-to-be-forgotten 
trial, Richard Eaton walked the floor during 
most of the night — one of horror to him. 
Do what he would he could not banish from 
his mind the solemn words of the old minis- 
ter. The wind that whistled through the 
tall trees without hoarsely whispered, “you 
must die”; the fire upon the hearth sang it, 
the shadows seemed to shape themselves 
into the fearful words, and the bell of the 
distant village church tolled it out. All 
nature appeared to repeat the warning, and 
as in letters of flame it glowed before his 
aching eyes from out the darkness and was 
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feastnlly emphasized by every beat of his 
eart. 

And when he at last slept the heavy sleep 
of exhaustion and narcotism, the pale face 
of his son arose and his lips seemed to mur- 
mur of innocence, and pleaded for forgive- 
ness. But only blighting curses were 
returned, and when the wretched man 
awoke he summoned all his fortitude, and 
endeavored to laugh at his fears. 

“It was a trick of the imagination caused 
by the words of that bigoted old fool, and 
the laudanum I swallowed. But this shall 
end now and forever. I have resolved upon 
my course,” and he rang the bell furiously. 

“It’s a swate temper the ould man must 
be in the mornin’,” said Dennis McGuire to 
his wife as he started to obey the urgent 
summons. 

“ An’ it’s hurry up ye ’d bether be doin’,” 
she answered, “an’ see fwat is the mather, 
an’ fwat he’d loike fur breakfast. Shure 
an’ maybe it’s ghosts he’s bin seein’ the 
noight.” 

Prepared for what he called “a gineral 
blowin’ up,” Dennis was astonished when 
Richard Eaton told him in a calm voice that 
he wanted him to take a letter to the post 
ones as soon as he had finished his break- 

t. A? 

“ Sartin,’ dnswered Dennis “an’ fwat 
would yees loike fur yer own, shure?” 

“ Bridget” 

“ Ate me ould woman! Musha, now, an’ 
is it a haythin ye am turnin’ in yer ould age? 

But ’t is most moighty tuff she ’ll be any- 
bow, and how will ye be plazed to have her 
sarved, on thoast or” 

“Hush your ridiculous nonsense. What 
I was about to say was that Bridget would 

.know what I wanted, and tell her that as 
.soon as she is disengaged I would like to 
see her.” 

“ Come up here,” muttered Dennis, as he 
‘hobbled down-stairs. Mayhap he’s goin’ 
to ace her arter all. Let him thry it just, an’ 

it ’> scratched he ‘)l think he has bin by all 
the cats in Killkenny. But I wonder fwat 
he ’s so anxious about a lether goin’ fur, an’ 
os not afther wastin’ a stamp this many a 
day.” 

Thinking of this his curiosity got the bet- 
ter of his fear for Bridget’s safety, and he 

hastily made himself ready to go to the vil- 
Jage. And all the way thither he kept 
spelling over the direction and making audi- 
ble comments. 

“Shure an’ it’s Miss Martha Glenwood 
he ’s a writin’ till the ould villian, an’ she a 
young ghirl I doubt me. I wonder fwat it 
am all about. It’s not goin’ to marry he is 

at his toime ov life, an’ won foot in the 
grave.” 

. His wife, also, had her curiosity aroused 
eto, the utmost (though fortunately she had 


no fears for her bodily safety) when in- 
formed by the master that he wished her to 
prepare certain rooms in the house immedi- 
ately for the reception of a guest who would 
remain for a long time. 

“ A jintleman, is it?” questioned Bridget. 

“No, a young lady,” was answered. . 

“A young lady,” she repeated in her 
shrillest falsetto, as she turned upon him 
and placed her hands upon her hips in a 
defiant attitude. “ An’ fwat is a young lady 
coming here fur?” 

Great as was the latitude given to both 
her husband and herself yet a peculiar look 
always silenced the batteries of their 
tongues. Such an one Bridget received 
now, and went about her task grumbling 
about the “fools ov men, that niver knew 
v.hin they was well off, and if a young lady 
come intil the house she ’d show her who 
was mistress, so she would.” 

Upon the return of her husband she told 
him what had happened, and he astonished 
} her by saying, — 

“ Yis, I know, an’ it’s Miss Martha Glen- 
wood, an’” 

“Ye niver tould me.” 

“ Shure an’ I did n’t know it mesilf until I 
took a lether to the post office, an’ thin I 
only guessed it, bad cess till him.” 

“With unwonted energy and interest © 
Richard Eaton overlooked the cleaning and 
renovating of the rooms, even to refurnish- 
ing. 

“ An’ it’s all for a new misthress?” 
questioned Bridget. 

*‘ Yes, for a new mistress,” was answered. 

“ An’ we 'l! see who is the boss,” whis- 
pered she to Dennis. 

They did see when a few days later a 
young lady came, and was warmly welcomed 

y the master, who at once escorted her to 
the library. Their conference was long, 
and for all of listening at the keyhole— 
Bridget at one door and Dennis at the 
other—no clue could be gained. But a 
couple of hours later when Martha Glen- 
wood slipped down to the kitchen and 
issued her commands, they gave in without 
a struggle for they saw she was one against 
whom it was useless to resist. 

“You will clean and warm the dining- 
room,” she said, “and henceforth serve the 
meals there. I will trouble = for the keys. 
I wish to make myself familiar with the con- 
tents of the closets. Tomorrow I will give 
directions about the cooking.” 

“ Whew!” whistled Dennis as he slid out 
of.a back door, and left his better half to 
settle the question of supremacy, “ an’ it ’s 
a decided little body she is, with her black 
hair an’ eyes an’ soft voice. An’ it’s a 
winsome mouth an” white teeth an’ a svpte 
smile she has, an’ yet if she has n’t a bi of 


the ould divil hidden away somewhere 
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about her me name is n’t Dennis McGuire, 
shure.” 

Without the slightest bustle or disturb- 
.ance Martha Glenwood assumed the man- 
agement of the house, and brought order 
out of chaos. Her twenty-five years of life 
had evidently not been idle ones. The 
table became loaded with luxuries such as 
Richard Eaton had long been a stranger to, 
and his life was surrounded by comforts 
grateful to bis years and feebleness, Yet 
the girl never seemed to have any duties to 
conflict with his pleasure. She was always 
ready to read to him, to play and sing for 
him, to cheat the hours of their loneliness 
by a game of checkers, cards or chess. 
And freely they discussed all subjects save 
one,— his son. That was barred at the 
very first mention. 

Coming into the library one day Martha 
said with unusual excitement of manner, 
flushed face and sparkling eyes, — 

“Uncle, I have news for you. Ward has 
escaped ” 

“ Never let me hear that name again from 
your lips,” he thundered, interrupting her. 
“You are my daughter—I have no other 
child — you will be my heir. I love you 
alone in this world, but if you would not 
have me curse you, never, under any circum- 
stance, let me hear you defile your lips with 
the name of that ingrate and murderer 
again,” 

His anger was so terrible that she shrank 
from it as one of her sex would from a blow, 
and with the quickness of woman’s wit 
changed the subject, and banished the black 
frown from his brow. 

And Richard Eaton began to know some- 
thing of happiness in her society notwith- 
standing the great wrong that cancer-like 
was eating at his heart. The girl,a child of 
a brother, and who had long been an or- 
phan, had completely won his heart, and be- 
come almost as necessary to him as his 
breath. 

He was restless when she was away, and 
i with more of humanity than any would 

ave given him credit for insisted upon her 
taking daily rides in pleasant weather to 
preserve her health, did not deny her the 
privilege of going to church, though he 
never darkened the doors, and liberally sup- 
plied her with money for charity. 

Thus she became well acquainted with 
the old minister Richard Eaton had driven 
from his doors in anger, and who, in answer 
to her urgent appeal to visit her, an- 
swered ;— 

“Not yet, my dear child. God in His 
own time will call me thither if I am to be of 
any good to that proud and rebellious heart. 
You are working His holy will. But come 
hither often, Bring to me all your trials and 
sufferings, and together we will. present 


them, by prayer, at the throne of grace.” 

Thus a year passed, Richard Eaton be- 
coming more and more a contirmed invalid, 
anxious about his health, nervous, startled 
by any unusual sound, tossiag restlessly at 
night and having a horror of the bright sun- 
shine. His physician said any sudden ex- 
citement or alarm would produce apoplexy 
- from it he had not sufficient vitality to 
rally. 

Although he never mentioned the subject 
it was evident he was often thinking of his 
son; that as life drew near its close his 
heart was softening and its cords resuming 
the tension of its early days. He often, 
though feebly, walked the floor for hours as 
if finding relief from mental pain in physical, 
and once as his adopted daughter came un- 
expectedly upon him, she heard him mut- 
tering about death, Ward, justice. 

With the coming of winter the strength 
of the old man grew less. To natural de- 
cay was added the consuming fire of the 
proud, highstrung spirit. Forced to retain 
his own room he grew querulous and re- 
fused to receive any visitors. To the hands 
of Martha was resigned all his business, 
and he told her all his secrets. 

“ You will soon be sole mistress here,” he 
said, “and might as well begin the entire 
management of affairs at once. I shall last 
but a little time longer, and then all will be 
yours, all yours, my child.” 

From that time he grew to trust entirely 
to and lean upon her, to speak more plainly 
than ever before of his wealth, but never 
mentioning his son, much as the pitying girl 
endeavored to lead the conversation in that 
direction. 

He told her of’ the place he had made a 
secret depository of his ready money (for 
banks were distant), and that she had better 
make some other disposal of it when he was 
called away. 

“Thieves might find it,” he said; it would 
be a temptation to break in, even commit 
murder, and Great heavens, what noise 
was that?” 

The hour was late, the place isolated, and 
what if his words had been prophetic? 

Martha soothed his fears and at his re- 
quest went to see that the hoarded wealth 
was safe. With trémbling fingers she 
turned the key and drew open the drawer. 
Then came a cry of horror »he could not re- 
press, and with a face white as death she 
started back, and dropping her lamp it was 
shivered to atoms upon the floor. 

The drawer was empty! Not a single dol- 
lar of the thousands Richard Eaton had 
represented remained there! 

The noise of shuffling feet alarmed her, 
and again a little scream of terror burst 
from her white lips. 


“Shure an’ it’s only me, mum,” said old: 
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‘Dennis, “ an’ fwat is the mather, an’ fwat 
be yees doin’ here in this pokerish place an’ 
in the dark? Divil a fut have I iver seen 
here but the master’s this many a year, an’ 
he stalin’ in an’ out like a ghost.” 

“O Dernis, I am so glad you came. I 
have been terribly frightened. I came to— 
no matter now.” 

She could not explain to him, and locking 
the door hurried back to Richard Eaton 
with the fearful tidings that he had been 
rubbed. 

He received it much more calmly than she 
had expected, and after a few moments of 
earnest thought, answered: — 

“You once told me, Martha, if I remem- 
ber aright, that my—my—son (the word 
was spoken with a great effort) had es- 
caped.” 

“ Yes, uncle, but” —— 

“Hush, and hear me. The matter is 
plain enough. That miserable, guilty boy, 
knowing all the secrets of this house, has 
added robbery to murder.” 

* But, uncle, [”—— 

“Not a word in his defence. It shows 
the goodness of your heart to attempt to ex- 
culpate him, but I will not listen. My 
cur” —— 

“O uncle, 1 beg of you not to curse him 

r ” 

He silenced her again though she would 
have persisted had not Dennis come bus- 
tling into the room at that moment with 
the information that there was a man 
below who said he must speak with the 
master. 

“A man at this time of the night! Go 
and see what he wants, Martha, and tell 
him I receive no one.” 

“Shure an’ it’ll be of no use,” urged 
Dennis. “I tould him so, an’ he said as 
how you would be glad to see him whin you 
knew who he was, an’ fwat he had got to 
8a’ 

“Who is this persistent intruder? Do 
you know him, Dennis?” 

“1 did once, years agone, an’ thin he was 
called Mat Devlin, but the loikes ov me 
does n’t know fwat he may call himself now, 
the spalpeen.” 

“ Mat Devlin! Show him up, Dennis.” 

Almost immediately upon the announce- 
ment the man was ushered into the library ; 
a roughly dressed man with his face livid 
by the marks of dissipation, if nothing 
worse. 

“Well, Matthew, what brings you here?” 

questioned Richard Eaton. 
* ©] would speak with you alone,” was an- 
swered in a low, gruff voice, and with a sus- 
picious glancing round of his keen, black, 
restless eyes. 

“There is no one here but my daughter, 


“ Daughter? I thought you only had a 
son. 

“ This is my adopted child.” 

“ But you had a son?” 

“Yes, I had. Speak freely, I have no se- 
crets from this darling child.” 

“ Well, I came to sell you one.” 

“ To do what?” 

“ To sell you a secret.” 

“To try and swindle me out of some 
money. You were ever a hardened wretch, 
not to be believed, and”? —— 

“But I will be now. I am dying by inch- 


“For the love of mercy,” exclaimed Mar- 
tha, seeing how terribly the face of her 
uncle was working, “if you have anything 
of importance to communicate do so quick- 
ly, and I will fill your hands with gold.” 

“Your face is honest as it is handsome, 
and I will trust you, Miss. Richard Eaton, 
you had a son, a brave, handsome boy and 
one of whom you were very proud. He 
still lives.” 

“ Yes, yes,” gasped the now fearfully ex- 
cited old father. 

“ And long since escaped from prison.” 

“Yes, yes; I know, I know.” 

“ Do you know where he is now?” 

“ No, and 1”—— 

“You would say you do not care, but you 
do, have ever done so, and the curses you 
have uttered will fall back upon your own 
proud heart when I tell you he is innocent.” 

“ Innocent?” exclaimed both of his hear 
ers in a breath. 

“Yes, as this girl, It was my hand that 
did the deed, my hand and soul alone that 
were stained with the blood of Juhr Mor. 
ton.” 

Tmpossible!” 

“ As true as there is a God in heaven.” 

“ And swore his life, no, his liberty away? 
Fiend! fiend!” gasped the agonized father, 
covering his face with his hands and weep 
ing like a child. 

“ You can’t say anything too hard of me,” 
continued the man, dropping his eyes before 
the accusing and truthful ones of Martha, 
“or anything that the cancer gnawing at my 
vitals has n’t made my conscience tell me of 
a thousand times.” 

“My son, my poor son,” sobbed the old 
man. “But the proof was plain, —the 
marks of the boots, the pistol” 

“I took good care of that. The young 
doctor had —I have n’t time for particulars 
now — but he had me in his power. I was 
skulking to put him out of the way. Your 
son came along drunk, laid down and went 
into a stupid sleep. His boots and pistols 
were easily removed and replaced, — well, 
you know the rest.” 


and" —— 


“And now?” questioned Martha, seeing 
that her uncle Dedicated. 
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_ “] have given clear proof to the old min- 
ister, and want gold to get away and die in 
ce.” 

“Give — give,” muttered Richard Eaton. 
“There is gold yet in my writingdeske My 
son is innocent of murder, heaven be 

raised; but is guilty of robbing his old 
ther.” 

“Just as much as he was of killing the 
young doctor,” blurted out Dennis who had 
stolen softly into the room, “Shure an’ 
it’s Bridget an’ I that kept takin’ the mon- 
ey an’ sendin’ it till the poor bye be-toimes, 
an’ makin’ him believe it cum from yees, 
and that though you would n’t see him yet 
you could n’t see him suffer. But it was all 
roight anyway fur it was his own or would 
be some day. An’ now ye knows he’s in- 
nocent shure, an’ ye ’ll furgive us as ye will 
Masther Ward.” 

“If I only knew where he was.” 

“ An’ that ’s jist fwat I ’ve been doing all 
the blessed toime.” 

“ Send for him, send for the minister, the 
doctor, the lawyer. I—1”—— 

He fell back gasping for breath, with pur- 
ple face and livid lips. The self-confessed 
murderer stole from the room clutching the 
gold Martha had given him. The doctor, 
minister and lawyer came, but little could 
be done for the stricken man. ‘The shock 
had been too great for him ever to recover 


m. 

While those ministering to the soul and 
body were engaged, the man of legal learn- 
ing drew Martha aside and learned from 
her the particulars of the last hour. The 
rest he knew. A man of clear brain and 
decision he took in the entire case at a 
lance, and saw the necessity of securing 

atthew Devlin. ‘Summoning Dennis he 
told him of this, and bade him instantly 
track and find him. 

“ Shure an’ that won’t take long,” was re- 
plied with a cunning leer of the little gray 
eyes, “fer ] have him as safe as aratina 
thrap. It was not any goold I was lettin’ 
him have, the thafe of the world, an’ he 
swearin’ agin the young masther.” 

“Where is he Dennis?” questioned 
Martha. 

* Down-stairs in the little closet off the 
kitchen. I axed him in jist to take a sup 
ov whiskey before he stharted, knowing he 
could n’t resist the chauce ov a drink any 
more thin a cat could to stale crame, and 
thin clapped the door shut, an’ Bridget is 
kaping guard wid a big poker and ” —— 

“Go instantly and bring the sheriff,” 
commanded the lawyer, cutting the expla- 
nation short. 

“ But first tell me where Ward, poor fel- 
low, is!” exclaimed Martha. “ It would be 
terrible for him not to see his father and re- 
Ceive his forgiveness and biessing.” 


“ Ax his riverence, He knows better nor 
me. Ill jist go and give Bridget an axe to 
split the skull of ould Divilin af he thries to 
git away, and thin I ’ll fatch the sheriff and 
tell him to be sartin an’” —— 

He was pushed out of the room, and Mar- 
tha hastened to consult the minister about 
the son, 

“He will be here very soon,” answered 
the good old man. “Calm yourseif. Upon 
it depends very much the life of your 
uncle.” 

“Then he will live?” she enquired anx- 
iously, and with tearful eyes. 

° AS Heaven wills. It cannot be very 
long, but I pray he may be spared until 
Ward arrives.” 

It was not long, but the love of life and 
the desire to see the son he had so bitteriy 
wronged fought sternly against death, and 
in the gray light of the morning Ward 
Eaton was clasped to the heart of his father 
and received his full forgiveness and bless- 
ing. Nay more, the old gentleman humbly 
begged his pardon. 

And then a great fear came over him that 
he might again be robbed of his son, and as 
he clung to him he gasped : — 

“ You escaped ; the law has yet a hold on 
my child, and” —— 

“ Not escaped as you imagined, dear un- 
cle,” said Martha, with a bright smile. 
“ Long ago I endeavored to explain to you, 
but you would not listen.” 

*] remember,” he answered, motioning 
her to proceed. 

“T would have told you that he had es- 
caped further confinement by pardon. This 
good man labored unceasingly until he ac- 
complished it.” 

“ Ana I wronged him also,” said the dy- 
ing man, giving his hand to the minister. 

“Humbly have I prayed for this hour, 
and it repays me for all,” was replied. “I 
alone believed your boy when he said he 
was innocent. I only used human means 
leaving the rest to God. At last a pardon 
was obtained, and since then ”»—— 

“Since then?” repeated Richard Eaton 
with startling energy. 

“Your boy has nobly redeemed all the 
errors of youth, and from the cross of the 
martyr has won the crown of glory unfading. 
rod has studied hard, toiled to support him- 
self” —— 

“ With the money you from time to time 
sent me, father,” interrupted Ward. 

The eyes of the old man sought those of 
Martha, and she read in them that he did 
not wish her to make any explanation of 
how the money was sent.” 

“ And, my son, I have robbed you of your 
birthright. Bring me my will, quick. I 


have given all away. Quick—no it is too 


late now. Martha.” 
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He groped blindly for her hand until she 
laced it in his. Then he laid it in that of 
is son, raised his own above their bowed 

heads as in benediction, endeavored but 
vainly to speak, and the soul of Richard 
Eaton had passed to another world. 

- The last word whispered by his stiffen- 
ing lips had been “ pardon,” and as his eyes 
had been raised all felt it was addressed to 
the great source of all life and Him whose 
mercy is sufficient to save even the thief on 
the cross. 

There was another death within that 
house before the just risen sun had sunk 
again. Matthew Devlin had gone to an- 
swer for the deeds done in the body. His 
death was hastened by excessive drinking, 
having found the means in the closet in 
which Dennis had trapped him. But he 
lived long enough to establish the innocence 
of Ward Eaton and enable him to go out 


before the world with as pure a name as he 
had long had a heart. 

A year later the good old minister wag 
called again to the once home of Richard 
Eaton, but orange blossoms had taken the 
place of immortelles, and as Martha gave 
her hand to Ward she whispered : — 

“With it goes all the property that was 
of right yours and which I should have given 
you had you not won my love.” 

Bridget McGuire slumbers beneath the 
shadows of a cruciform stone, but Dennis 
remains, and it is his delight to impress up- 
on the little children playing about the reno- - 
vated mansion what a great hero he proved 
in capturing the murderer of John Morton, 

“Shure an’,”. he always concludes, “ his 
name was Devilin, an’ he had the ould devil 
in him bigger nor the hill o’ Howth, or he 
would n’t have thried to swear away the 
loife of the young masther.” 


FAMINE. 


BY DR. ALBERT N. GOULD. 


O work for needle and thread. 
She looked on her plants and said: — 
“ I can give you all you need,— 
The sunshine of God overhead, 
And water for you, indeed. 
On the gifts of God so free, 
Ah! would I could live like you? 
If silver and gold but grew, 
Like the leaves on the forest tree, 
They would not be valued by men, 
Neither rich nor poor would we be. 
What then? What then? What then? 
God’s abundant provisions were free! ”” 


She paused to hear no more 


The outside racket and roar 
Of the busy city’s din; 
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And the bitter struggle within 
Now ceased. She heard with a thrill 
A voice say, “‘ Peace, be still.” 


She rested her tired head 

Long, long, on the window sill; 

Till one came and looked. “‘ She1s dead!” 
He said. “So cold and pale and still! 

She is white as the lily that blows 

On the river that flows and flows, 

While itself rests in calm repose.” 

At the window blossoms a rose, 

Perfect, pure and white, 

That the maid no more heeds nor knows; 
But today on her grave it grows, 

Leaves and buds and blows, 

While she sleeps through the dreamless night. 
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WINTER FASHIONS. 


BY MRS. MARIA LYDIA WINSOR. 


ARNETS are daily growing more and 
more popular, 

Marbled writing paper is the freshest 
English novelty. 

Mexican feather-work is used on dinner- 
cards. 

In Paris they line the hoods of rubber 
waterproofs with bright-hued silk. 

Manicure boxes with tools of mother-of- 
pearl are considered appropriate presents. 

Embroidery in woolen braid appears on 
the velvet bonnets made to wear with braid- 
ed suits. 

Bright lemon or orange-color is most fash- 
ionable for stamping fine stationery. 

The new Minton ware simulates tortoise 
shell with delicate fern markings, and is 
lined with cream color. a 

Yellow silk shades with écru lace are 
fashionable to cover white shades for gas 
lights and lamps. 

The short jacket with a wide sash is 
called Spanish in Paris, and is much worn, 
both in the daytime and in the evening. 

Japanese ware is most fashionable for 
toilet purposes, the old blue and white ware 
being much liked, as well as the more ex- 
pensive kinds, 

Beautiful garnitures for white ball cos- 
tumes worn by brunettes are composed of 
the leaves of the India-rubber tree mixed 
with coral. 

A powder puff of fine white marabout feath- 
ers is an appropriate accompaniment to a 
hammered-silver powder box. 

White silk plush, ornamented with large 
pearls strung in loops, constituted the dress 
of the bride at a recent New York wedding. 

Knitted silken purses, made from the 
Florence purse silk, are in the form of min- 
iature stockings, with a plated clasp at the 
top. 

The most fashionable bridal necklace is a 
string of pearls. With ordinary evening 
dress dog collars of Rhine stones are fash- 
jonable. 


Low, old-fashioned dressing-tables with 
beveled mirror, are considered very recher- 
ché. As they have not yet been reproduced 
for the trade they are a proud possession. 

A new way of arranging a bill of fare is 
to write it inside a piece of rather stiff 
paper folded like an envelope, with the words 
“Bon appetit” for postmark, and a defaced 
postage stamp in the corner. 

Bright red toilets are in great favor this 
winter, and quite rival the many dresses of 
white or black that are probably the most 
fashionable of all. 

Opalescent glass is used for lamp-shades 
for the beautiful Satsuma lamps now in fash- 
ion. Amber glass is also used more than that 
which is tinted in colors, and is considered 
in better taste. 

Brides go to the altar with the left hand 
uncovered. The glove is carried in the 
right hand with the bouquet of loose, long- 
stemmed white roses and foliage. Brides- 
maids carry floral fans or baskets swung 
from the left arm by broad satin ribbons. 

A new piece of furniture for this genera- 
tion to indulge in is the oaken ard iron- 
bound chests wherein to keep decanters. 
If not always graceful these boxes are very 
strong and have a lock of “ ye olden time,” 
which successfully defies the would-be tam- 
perer. 

A bright shade of pure yellow, called the 
Spanish pepita, is seen upon some of the 
coquettish cap bonnets in clusters of chenile 
pompons, or in a panache of ostrich tips. 
With these is mingled a great deal of gold 
cord, braid and drops of gold-capped acorns 
of bronze and braced with a golden buckle. 

The latest fancy in art fire-places is to fill 
the nickel-plated or brass basket grate with 
irregular lumps of colored glass, and light 
the same with gas-jets from below, which 
give the grate the appearance of being filled 
with live coals. Below the gas-jets is a 
plate of red glass, which throws a ruddy 
glow on the tiles and hearth. 
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66 PEAKING of wolves,” said our host, 

“there was a time when this State 
of New York and many others were infested 
by them, and much damage resulted from 
their thieving and murderous propensities. 
Years ago Vermont paid a premium of 
twenty dollars for every one killed within 
her borders, and in 1830 two hundred and 
eighty dollars were roe from the State 
treasury on account of those shot.” 

“They are too cowardly,” added the pro- 
fessor, “to manceuvre by daylight, and issue 
forth at night, to traverse the country, and 
with a merciless ferocity will put every un- 
guarded animal to death, before carrying off 
their prey. Singly, they dare not attack 
man, and will slink away from his_pres- 
ence.” 

“ When several wolves appear together. 
said the captain, “it is not a sign of peace, 
but of war, and is attended with a tumult, 
and growling which indicates an attack 
upon some larger animal, like a stag, an ox, 
or some formidable mastiff. As soon as 
their expedition is ended they separate, and 
each wolf returns in silence to his den. 
They are fond of human flesh, and have 
been known to follow armies, and to come 
in troops to the battle-field, to dig up the 
bodies that have been hastily buried. If 
they once get accustomed to human flesh, 
wolves ever after prefer it, and will band to- 
gether to attack shepherds, women or 
children. 

“Taken singly they are cowardly rascals, 
and always suspicious of anything to which 
their eyes, noses, or ears are not accus- 
tomed. I was once traveling in Russia in 
winter,” continued the captain, “and anxious 
to reach a small village before nightfall, as 
the sky indicated an approaching storm. 
We stopped at the house of a peasant, to 
inquire the most direct route. The half- 
drunken occupant opened the door, and the 
odor that puffed into our faces was almost 
suffocating. I now realized the truth of 
what I had heard stated — that the dwellings 
of the Russian peasantry were the recepta- 
cles of filth, neatness being almost unknown. 
The doors are tightly closed in winter, 
and the air, heated by stoves, and tainted 
by respiration, becomes excessively offen- 
sive and noxious; and besides this, filth and 
vermin infest the rooms. We were pointed 
the direct road, and had gone but a few 
miles, when the shadows of night began to 
slowly settle down, and suddenly our ears 


THE THREE-LEGGED WOLF. 


BY HENRY A. PARKER. 


caught the sound of the howling of a pack 
of wolves, 

“ And now it was to be a race for life! It 
was utterly useless to attempt to cope with 
the scores of the blood-thirsty gang with 
our guns, for to stop was certain death. 
We must do the best we could — keep up a 
running fire, in hopes to prevent their too 
near approach to our terrified horses, who 
were now rushing forward on a mad gallop, 
until we reached the village. Silently my 
companion and myself, awaited with ready 
guns, the expected attack, while our driver 
was doing his best to keep in hand the 
steeds. 

“Slowly, but surely, the hungry horde 
ained upon us. It was still light enough 
or us to make fair shots, and upon a nearer 

approach we both fired, and two of the pack 
dropped, with a terrific howl of pain. The 
scent of their blood caused a few moments’ 
delay, and in less than a minute, the flesh 
was stripped clean from the injured beasts’ 
bones. A second and a third time this was 
repeated. But, with flashing eyes, wheezing 
breath, and tongues lolling out of their 
mouths, they were coming nearer each 
charge. If they should over-take our horses 
death seemed inevitable. 

“Tt wes a critical moment. Mile upon 
mile had been passed, and our horses were 
becoming jaded from their mad gallop and 
excitement. Our driver hastily turned 
around, and in excited tones told us to take 
the strong cord and blanket lying on the 
bottom of the sled and tying the one to the 
other, to throw it from behind and let it 
troll. We did so, and the effect was magi- 
cal. We were being inclosed in from the 
rear, and on two sides, but at the sight of 
this strange and mysterious object the cen- 
tre, evidently disconcerted, began to slack- 
en their pace, and the right and left flank, 
finding they were not properly supported, 
also decreased their speed, allowing us 
some fine shots. 

“ As we neared the village where we were 
to pass the night, the baffled and enraged 
wolves slackened their speed, and left us as 
we drove into its main thoroughfare. Their 
cowardly suspicions, to our good fortune, 
had got the best of them, and the innocently 
bobbing blanket proved our safeguard. But 
I should never care to go through a second 
experience of a like nature.” 

“It is perfectly wonderful,” said the pro- 


fessor, “ how much mischief a single wolf can 
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do around a settled part of the country. I 
am reminded by the captain’s adventure, of 
an extraordinary wolf-hunt by my grand- 
father, which took place more than fifty 

ears ago, and was at the time vouched for 

y the press, though I do not recollect in 
just what shape. At any rate it was a dona 
fide affair, and I will relate it as it was told 
to me. 

“ My grandfather was at that time living 
in the village of Deposit, in Delaware Coun- 
ty, New York, and, in common with other 
farmers, had lost a number of sheep by a sly 
old fellow, which went by the name of the 
‘three-legged wolf,’ from the fact of his 
having lost three toes from one of his feet. 
He had often been pursued, but as often 
made his escape by his sagacity. 

“But it was determined, at length, to put 
an end to his depredations, if possible, and 
so nearly fifty of the villagers started in hot 

ursuit, but on the third day out only two 
ad pluck enough to persevere — my grand- 
father and a neighbor of Lis. 

“At dawn of the next day they had not 
one more than three hundred yards up the 
ill before they found the wolf’s bed. He 

had left it shortly before, and walked to the 
top of the hill, which was a mile and a half 
to its summit, and then took another_road 
leading direct to Walton. This he con- 
tinued for fifteen miles, until nearing Judge 
Pine’s farm, where some weeks before he 
had killed a number of sheep; and here he 
made himself a bed for the night. 

“ They soon aroused him, and he started 
lirectly up a neighboring hill, which was 
very steep, but up which his pursuers clam- 
bered slowly until they reached the top. 
Here for three miles the wolf kept his course 
on the brow of that hill, and left it, crossing 
the road which led from Walton to Franklin, 
on the Susquehanna. At this point the 
wood was open for six miles, with a graduai 
ascent, and on nearing the top they decided 
that if the wolf kept that course, they would 
have a regniar descent for nine miles. 

“Starting on at full speed, when within 
two miles of the foot of the hill, they saw 


their enemy only three hundred yards: 


ahead, and at the same time he saw them. 
And now it was a hard race, in which they 
slowly gained upon him until within less 
than two handred yards, when my grand- 
father fired, just as he was quartering on 
him; but he kept on his course, and began 
the ascent of a high mountain before them. 
Reloading his: rifle they followed on, and 
found that his wolf-ship was dropping into 
the snow quite often, showing great fatigue; 
and nothing but his very life caused them to 
Struggle on, for on the mountain were many 
win -falls, and difficult places, almost impas- 


sible to man. The pursuit of any other ani- 
mal than the ‘ three-legged wolf’ would have 


disheartened them under their difficulties, 
but they were bent on his destruction, and 
hardships and suffering were not to be 
thought of. 

“For seven miles this wily old sheep- 
stealer kept his course on this hill, which 
was so covered with underbrush that they 
could not gain on him. As the sun was 
going down, and the wolf had a good start 
of them, they concluded to look out for a 
stopping-place for the night, and spying a 
house in a valley two miles distant, went 
thither and were recognized by its inmates, 
who asked : — 

“*What brought you here in your hunt- 
ing-dress, and with your rifles?’ 

“When told that they were in pursuit of 
the ‘three-legged wolf,’ the reply was: — 

“¢ We know him well, and hope you will 
not leave him here, for three weeks ago he 
killed eleven sheep for us in one night, and 
last winter eighteen others. Has he not 
lost a part of his left fore-foot ?’ 

“ They were satisfied with this description 
that their friends knew him, and were more 
determined than ever not to give up the 
chase, unless a snow-storm should come on 
and cover up his track. They were then 
fifty-two miles from home in a direct line, 
and had no doubt they had run that day, 
altogether, full sixty miles. 

“ They were treated by their friends with 
the greatest hospitality, and everything was 
done to make them and their dogs comfor- 
table; the latter not reaching the house for 
some time after, and in a most wretched 
condition; but the children rubbed them 
dry, and gave them every possible attention. 
A refreshing night’s sleep followed the fa- 
tigue of this day, and before day-light a sub- 
stantial breakfast awaited the hunters, with 
a generous supply of doughnuts, which 
were generally their daily food, and the 
snow about them their only means of 
quenching their thirst, so hot was the pur- 
suit. 

“With light step and buoyant spirit the 
twain went up the mountain, never havin 
felt better in their lives, and ncunal 
that that day should bring them victory in 
the death of the wolf. But the poor dogs, 
though Having been well nursed, could 
scarcely move a step without a cry of pain, 
and continued yelping for miles. 

“At sunrise they were again on the 
wolf’s track, and it was evident that his 
power of endurance was failing. They sur- 
prised him in the last bed that he had made 


during the night, and when aroused, he led» 
straight off for home. But this mountain’ 
was thickly covered with underbrush, and’! 
the enemy seemed to be well acquainted. 
with every inch of it, and therefore could: 
not ‘be pushed to the extent desired. This. 
he weil knew, and so chose the densest part: 
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of the wood. He was followed for seven 
miles, when he left the mountain ard struck 
across a valley, six miles in width, to another 
mountain. Here he was so hardly pressed 
that he began to lengthen his jumps until 
he reached the mountain, where he found 
time to rest, as the side on which he ran 
was so steep that his pursuers made very 
slow progress. 

“ On arriving at the top of this mountain, 
the wolf made for a thicket before he could 
be overtaken. The course he was now pur- 
suing was a gradual descent for fifteen 
miles, terminating at the foot of another 
mountain near the head-waters of the west 
branch of the Delaware River. 

“The hunters now started at full speed 
down the side of the mountain, guided by 
the dogs, and after a thirteen-mile chase, 
came within sight of the wolf. He was 
then not more than two hundred yards in 
front of my grandfather, and must yet goa 
distance of two miles through an open wood 
before reaching the mountain. He did his 
best to quicken his pace, but was slowly 
gained on, and when his pursuers came 
within forty yards, and seeing no way of 
escaping, he dropped his tail between his 
legs and halted.” 

“ Just the cowards that I said they were,” 
remarked the captain. “Put his tail be- 
ween his legs, and cringed like a whipped 
cur, when any other beast of his size would 
have bristled up and shown fight.” 

“As it was,” continued the professor, 
“my grandfather approached within twenty 

ards of the wolf, and shot him through the 
y. He fell, but quickly rose, when 
—_ went the other rifle, and he dropped 


“ Their joy at this hard-won victory was 


great, and the woods rang with their huzzas, 
while four rounds were fired in commemo- 
ration of the four days’ chase. They were 
determined to take home their prize; but 
how to do it was the question, as they were 
in the midst of an extensive forest, and an 
unkown part of the country. 

“ Cutting a small stick, and twisting it so 
as to fasten it to the upper jaw, one dragged 
the body over the snow, while the other 
carried the rifles. Thus he was dragged as 
the two followed the small branch of a river, 
and after going a distance of eight miles 
they came to a farm house, where they were 
recognized, and seeing the animal, the occu- 
pants asked if that could be the ‘three. 
legged wolf.’ 

“On receiving an affirmative answer, they 
determined to have a day of rejoicing, as 
they had but few sheep left from the past 
winter, and eight of them were their t 
ewes, which had served his wolf-ship as a 
winter repast. Too much could not be 
done that day for the successful hunters; 
and after refreshing themselves, a sleigh 
was furnished for their return home — eighty 
miles from the village of Deposit. 

“ A hundred persons assembled, out of 
curiosity, at Walton, to witness the result 
of the chase, for every farmer was deepl 
interested in the destruction of this wo 
Upon calculation it was found that the peo- 
ple there assembled had had nearly a thou- 
sand dollars worth of sheep destroyed; and 
when they saw the body of this three-legged 
vampire that had made such havoc every- 
where, they were so rejoiced that they es 
corted the hunters home—a distance of 
thirty miles — with fifteen sleighs, and their 
fame was heralded throughout the whole 
country.” 


KATE WYLDE. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


eee community has its Kate as well 

as its Mary; and if any name is an in- 
dex of character surely the former is. Who 
ever saw a sober Kate? Who ever knew 
one that was not the most tantalizing piece 
of humanity that ever brought the masculine 
world to her feet, or filled the hearts of 
feminine rivals with envy? She is intensely 
individual, careless of remark, and therefore 
no favorite with Mrs Grundy, whose nice 
little proprieties she is apt to disregard. 


She is full of vivacity, as a general thing 


honest, independent, affectionate and cou 
rageous. 
he suburban village of N—— had its 
Kate Wylde, its chief attraction both as re 
spected fortune and beauty. She was inde- 
scribable in detail, so much so that we can 
scarcely tell you whether she was tall or _ 
short. At times she appeared of regal 
stature, at others, her whimsical actions 
gave her the air of a petted child. 1 think 
er eyes were black, but their varied ex- 
pression might have caused even a lover to 
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mistake their hue. Dimples were forever 
playing hide and seek around her mouth 
which opened often and disclosed a gleam 
of pearls. There was a wicked perversity 
in every glossy curl, a trick of bobbing out 
of place at every turn of her small head. 
The nose was her most characteristic fea- 
ture, having an upward tendency that gave 
piquancy to her countenance. She was a 

— Yankee girl, and had none of that 

dy-like helplessness which is considered 
so becoming by milk-and-water people. 

Strange to say, she had attained to the age 
of twenty, yet was unengaged,— not for 
lack of suitors, but because she was fastidi- 
ous and romantic. It must be confessed, 
she had quite a liking for a certain artist 
who had fortune and fame to win; and, who 
was, consequently, not much in favor with 
her sensible, substantial father. The latter 
gentleman was deeply engrossed in his busi- 
ness, to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. He made it paramount to his daugh- 
ter’s interests, and only woke up to the tact 
that she had arrived at a marriageable age 
upon receiving proposals for her hand from 
an unexceptionable exquisite, who bore the 
aristocratic name of Derwent Clements, 
Mr. W sanctioned the suit warmly, and 
would have drawn up articles of union, had 
he not stood a little in awe of rebellion. In 
common with most other men, he enter- 
tained a wholesome fear of female irtractabil- 
ity ; and hence wisely resolved to report to 
Kate, at the same time giving her fatherly 
counsel. Having so long been a widower, 
he had forgotten how unreasonable a wom- 
an can be where her affections are con- 
cerned. Behold him then turn from his 
ledger for once, and address his daughter, 
in a perturbed way, as if fearful of raising a 
commotion. 

“ Now, father, I did n’t think you wanted 
to send me away from you so soon,” plead- 
ed she in a persuasive tone, in which was a 
shade of anxiety. 

“Nor do I, child. Your home will of 
course be mine.” 

“ But I don’t love Derwent Clements.” 

- Her mental rejoinder was, I do love Erle 
Chester, and no other man is worth a fig in 
comparison, 

“ Stuff! One would think you were fifteen 
instead of twenty, and had read twelve-penny 
novels all your days. What if you don’t 
love bim now, you will in time.” 

*T don’t even like him.” 

_“ Why not, girl?” questioned Mr. Wylde, 
in a stout, irritated voice. 

“ Because I don’t.” 

“Your logic is not very clear. Make it 
plainer.” 

“ He ’s conceited and selfish.” 

“So are you, miss. Since you are put- 
ting down things against him, I will keep 


the credit side of the account. He is uni- 
form in temper, demeanor and habits.” 

“Yes. That is why I dislike him. He 
was made by rule and moves by rule. If his 
favorite spaniel should die and I should 
break my neck by accident, he would say in 
the same tone and with the same expression, 
* Too bad, I ’m sorry.’” 

“ Well, it would be true.” 

“ Another defect, he is n’t generous.” 

“ He ’s worth a quarter of a million.” 

“ He is n’t original,” 

“That is why he specially pleases me. ‘I 
don’t admire the comet species of individu- 
als that you never know where to find. 
Give me the man who follows the old beat- 
en track of his fathers.” 

Kate saw she was n’t gaining any ground, 
and so she said: — 

“1 don’t want to marry.” Her conscience 
gave an uneasy twinge as she thuught of 
Erle. “I wish to live an old maid,” fibbed 
she. 

“Tut, tut, you shall do no such thing. 
My wishes ought to weigh something with 
you, and you certainly owe me obedience. 
You may consider this matter awhile, and if 
your final decision shall be consonant with 
my desires, you wiil give me great pleasure, 
otherwise you incur my anger.” 

She was alone now and unhappy. It 
gave her pain to disobey her father, yet her 
brave soul never for an instant harbored 
the idea of proving false to her instincts of 
truth and justice. 

Kate was a strategist in emergencies, and 
she bent all her faculties to conjure up some 
method whereby she might sicken her ad- 
mirer, and at the same time retain the grace 
of her father. A gleam of mingled mischief 
and triumph lighted her features presently, 
indicating that her ready wit had found 
some project in her hour of need. Remem- 
bering that Clements was a second edition 
of Chesterfield in taste and etiquette, she 
hit upon the expedient of becoming a trial 
to him by enacting the part of a dowdy. 
She immediately put her A into operation, 
neglected her toilet, and wore gaudy and in- 
harmonious colors. The first time she met 
Dewent after the conversation just record- 
ed, he found her with dishevelled hair, with- 
out collar, and in a dress of nice material, 
but containing two or three great tears 
which were fastened by pins more remarka- 
ble for size than beauty. His sweeping 
glance and fleeting expression of disgust 
did not escape Kate’s quick eye. She re 
joiced in the hope of a speedy riddance, but 
she miscalculated the man. She had beauty, 
spirit-and fortune, and Clements thought 
his own faultless taste would not fail to cor- 
rect his wife’s. Slip-shod shoes, soiled 
stockings, or illassorted hues would not 
free her from his pointed attentions; and 
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she therefore resoived upon more strenuous 
action. It was an easy transition from her 
present assumed character to that of the 
strong-minded woman; indeed, she did not 
consider it a change, but only astep in a 
new direction. Her fluent tongue enter- 
tained him with visionary projects for the 
emancipation of injured women. She even 
contemplated a lecturing tour through the 
State, and urged him to embark in the same 
enterprise, with all the eloquence she could 
command. She took malicious pleasure in 
the secret writhing of feeling she knew she 
caused in his mind. If he attempted to in- 
troduce a different topic, she replied indit- 
ferently yes or no answers perfectly ludi- 
crous, as though she took no kind of inter- 
est in anything beside her hobby. She 
would volubly recount all the abuses heaped 
upon her sex, from Eve down to this age of 
female sufferers. Once he gave her a moss- 
rose bud in his most impressive manner, 
and was upon the verge of a declaration, 
when she broached the subject of the politi- 
cal disabilities of woman, and delivered a 
long and animated discourse upon that point. 
While so engaged, he had the mortification 
of seeing her pick his gift to pieces and 
scatter it on the floor. In his inmost soul 
he determined schemes of exquisite ven- 

eance, when he should call her his own. 

e would teach her some disabilities that 
she did not now dream of, some refined tor- 
tures of spirit she should feel if he could in- 
flict them. These thoughts were highly 
daguerrotyped on his countenance, or else 
Kate kuew them intuitively, for she inwardly 
shuddered as she glanced toward him. 

Scme other course must be taken to drive 
him off, and our manceuverer was well nigh 
disheartened. Nature, however, came to 
her assistance in the shape of a temporary in- 
disposition which slightly affected her hear- 
ing. lt was soon as acute as ever, but ap- 
paiently it grew more imperfect. She as- 
sured Derwent that it was rapidly improving, 
but took good care, by making gross and 
laughable mistakes in trying to understand 
him, to let him see that she was only be- 
coming more deaf. His voice was !ow and 
soit, and it was a task and a horror for him 
to raise it above its natural key. His visits 
consequently became less frequent at Mr. 
Wylde’s, but he had not yet relinquished 
Kate. He hated to give up an object of 
pursuit until it was obtained. He therefore 
meant to declare himself, The evening 
found him in the familiar parlor; and re- 
solving no longer to delay it, he asked in a 


high pitch if she would make his happiness 
by accepting his hand and fortune. Kate 
was endeavoring to collect herself in order 
to maintain her gravity, therefore, she paid 
no kind of attention to him. He was forced 
to repeat the question or else beat a retreat. 
His position was certainly one of embar- 
ra3sment. 

“ Will you be my wife?” he shouted, still 
more loudly. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Clements, what did you 
remark?” inquired his tormenter, in the 
most innocent way imaginable. 

Drops of perspiration stood on his fore- 
head. Should he go on? He made one 
more effort, this time screaming at the top 
of his voice. 

“I wish to marry. Will you be my wife?” 

A puzzled, doubtful look stole over her 
face, as though she did not comprehend, but 
a smile of intelligence took its place. She 
had caught the sound of one word. 

“ Whom are you going to wed, if you will 
allow me to ask? Is the lady any one I 
know?” 

She trembled with suppressed merriment, 
but succeeded in maintaining her outward 
imperturbable calm. A sudden revulsion of 
purpose and feeling seized his heart. 

“You, never! I would drown myself be- 
fore I would talk to you all my life,” he 
yelled. 

He did not even bid her good-by. As he 
stepped from the door, his chagrin increased 
as he met the full eye of Erle Chester, who 
must have overheard everything. 

His misfortunes were many.’ He encoun- 
tered Mr. Wylde in a store who asked him 
how his suit with Kate was prospering. 
He coolly replied that he had seen fit to 
withdraw bis offer as she was laboring under 
a serious physical impediment. 

Mr. Wylde had of late been entirely ob- 
iivious of his domestic affairs, but his quick 
temper was aroused by this open insult. 

“ What, sir, do I hear you say? Sir, you 
are a knave, an arrant knave. A physical 
impediment, sir! She was a little deaf I 
know, but has recovered. Away from my 
sight, sir, or I shall give you a physical im- 
pediment, sir.” 

Poor Clements ! 

“ None so deaf as those who won’t hear.” 

Kate attained her ends, for her father 
wisely told her to select her own husband, 
as he should not try to assist her any fur- 
ther. As the reader thinks, she did not 
wait long or go a great way to make her 
choice, 
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AN INDO-CHINESE REMINISCENCE. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


A’ dawn on a pleasant day in October, 
1862, and after extensive wanderings 
in the East, I stood on the quarterdeck of a 
country-walla (a vessel built in India and 
manned by Lascars) in the southern part of 
the Gulf of Siam. The vessel belonged to 
the Apcars of Calcutta, who were Parsee 
merchants and owners of the noted opium 
steamers, “ Lightuing ” and “ Thunder.” 

My capacity on board was that of super- 
cargo, and I held the procuration of the 
owners empowering me to act in a general 
way as their agent in all cases when a 
special power of attorney was not required. 
As supercargo, I was to deliver supplies to 
traders stationed along the coast of Cochin 
China, and give them such instructions as, 
in my judgment, would be for the interest of 
my principals, who had given me written di- 
rections, which I was to follow whenever I 
could without marring the general results 
of the season’s trade. But the last verbal 
instruction I received from the senior part- 
ner in the firm was to act in all things as I 
considered best for my employers, and, if 
necessary in so doing, to disregard my in- 
structions; for, he added: — 

“You will be on the spot and better able 
to judge than we, what it will be best to do 
under the actual circumstances. And bear 
in mind, even. if you do make some mis- 
takes, we shall hold you blameless if you 
act in the spirit of our instructions.” 

At the break of this pleasant day in Octo- 
ber, to which 1 have called the reader’s at- 
tention, we were steering to the eastward to 
round the southern extremity of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, which we did not ex- 

ct to see before nine o’clock. The serang 
boatswain) stood near me, and the first tin- 
del (boatswain’s mate) leaned against the 
capstan, _ in hand, ready to receive the 
orders of his superior. Our Lascars of the 
watch were eating their morning allowance 
so as not to commence work on an empty 
stomach, which is always injurious in a 
tropical climate, and seldom otherwise else- 
where, and the serang waited patiently till 
they had broken their fast to wash down the 
decks. Presently the Lascars put away 
their tin plates and wooden spoons, and the 
serang ae up and placiag his pipe 
to his lips blew the shrill call :— 

“ Attention!” 

* Attention!” piped the tindel after him. 

This brought the whole watch to the 
waist, to “stand by” for the next order. 


The serang surveyed his men, and satis- 
fying himself that they were all there, he 
= to the tindel, who now stood beside 

im:— 

“ Wash decks.” 

The tindel blew his pipe again, and the 
Lascars moved about very quickly but with 
no confusion. Each man knew what he 
had to do, and the force-pump was rigged, 
the hose attached thereto, and while two 
men manned the brakes, the rest of the 
watch stood by with scrubbing brushes and 
brcoms to do effective service as soon as a 
supply of water was furnished. The tindel 
took the hose to direct the stream, passed 
the word aft to pump away, and the wash- 
ing of the deck commenced. The serang, 
in the meantime, walked pompously to and 
fro, and imagined, I dare say, that he was the 
ship’s commander. This functionary is an 
important personage in all country-wallas. 
He is always of a higher caste than the 
men under him, and his influence over 
them is great, as well as of an arbitrary 
character. Ours, on this occasion, was a 
sharp, active little fellow, who was ever on 
the alert to invent some mode of keeping 
the crew fully employed. He was dressed 
in pjammas and a long bournouse of white 
cotton, and always had suspended from his 
belt a rope’s end, which he had so prepared, 
7 unlaying a portion of its strands and 
plaiting the unlaid parts with hard knots in- 
troduced at intervals, as to make it as 
cruel an instrument of torture as the Rus- 
sian knout; and the luckless Lascar, who 
was so unwise as to incur his displeasure, 
never failed to have this lash applied to his 
back and shoulders. The serang engazed 
and paid off the crews, and in doing the lat- 
ter he usually contrived to squeeze a com- 
mission out of his poorly paid sailors, just 
as shipping masters often do in this country 
and in the United Kingdom. Thus the 
Lascar is just as much the prey of the se- 
rangs as the American sailor is that of 
boarding-house keepers, runners and ship- 
ping masters. 

We had four tindels, two for each watch, 
whose duty it was to keep the men at their 
work, and on all things connected with the 
ship’s duty, assist the serang. to whom they 
were accountable. There was sufficient 
difference in caste between them and tae 
sailors to prevent the former from mingling 
with the latter, and make it necessary for 


them to mess by themselves. 
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The ship was a little more than two years 
old, and registered six hundred tons, new 
measurement. She had a sharp, flaring 
bow, a clean run, and a broad spread of can- 
vas. Her rigging and running gear were 
entirely of coir, which, though strong, is of 
anature to require constant watchfulness, 
to be kept well “set up” (tightened). 
She was well found in everything necessary 
to make her serviceable, the cabin was well 
supplied with luxuries, as well as every 
requisite, and a better buil: or more com- 
fortable ship than the .“ Babu Botte-Lall- 
Seal,” of Calcutta, never floated. 

At six bells (seven o’clock) the washing 
of decks was concluded, and while some un- 
rigged the force-pump and put away the 
hose, scrubbing brushes and brooms, others 
swabbed the deck, dried the paint, and pol- 
ished the brass-work. This had all been 
done, when the captain came on deck and 
greeted me as usual. His name was Rack- 
ley. He was an Englishman —and a New- 
castle lad at that—and I never was on 
shipboard with a person whom I liked better, 
or with whom I associated more harmoni- 
ously. 

At eight o’clock we went down to break- 
fast. At the table beside the captain and 
myself, were the first and second mates. 
We conversed less than usual, the captain 
being, doubtless, anxious about the kind of 
land-fall he was about tu make, while I was 
preoccupied with thoughts of the new expe- 
rience I was to have among the Anamese, 
and the officers were made uneasy by my 
friend Rackley who, at short intervals, sent 
one of them on deck to see if there was 
anything in sight ahead. I finally conclud- 
ed my morning meal and went on deck, 
followed by the captain. The officers re- 
mained behind, and, relieved of the pres- 
ence of the captain, who would now do his 
own looking out, they made up for lost time 
by eating a substantial breakfast, undis- 
turbed by orders, given in the form of po- 
lite requests, to “just step on deck and see 
if there ’s anything in sight.” 

We walked the deck on the port quarter 
and chatted pleasantly. Rackley, in conver- 
sation, frequently glided unconsciously into 
the Newcastle dialect; and I often on that 
account led him to speak freely on various 
subjects with which I knew him to be fa- 
miliar. We promenaded in silence for a 
few moments, Rackley with his.eyes direct- 
ed away to the horizon a little on the port 
bow, and I meditating and trying to decide 


denly stopped in his walk, took his glass 
from the companion-way and directed it off 
on the port beam. I looked in the same 
direction and saw a small, grayish-brown 
speck, which marred;as it were, the clear 


“What do you make it out to be?” I 
asked. 

“T can’t tell, mun,” he answered. “You 
look at it and see if you can make it out.” 

“TI took his glass, and with its aid I dis- 
covered the sail of a vessel, the hull of 
which was below the horizon. 

“She ’s ‘ hull down,’” I said, “ but she ’s 
sailing free. By the cut of her canvas, I 
should say she was a dow. Ha, they see 
us! They’re making sail. Some Malay 
pirate, I think.” 

“ Are you sure it’s a dow?” he asked as 
I returned the glass.” 

“I can’t be mistaken,” I replied; “I ’ve 
seen too many of those vessels not to be 
able to distinguish one as far as I can see 
it. 

As I spoke, Rackley scrutinized the stran- 
ger through his glass. 

“You ’re right,” he said. ‘The rascal ’s 
‘hull up’ now.” 

At this moment the serang came up, 
and, touching his turban, said: — 

“ That ’s one of our dows, sir.” 

“ How do you know?” asked Rackley. 

“Look at that top-sail, sir,” quietly an- 
swered the serang. 

Rackley directed his glass to it, looked at 
it closely and said : — 

“Tf that is n’t one of our dows, I’m a 
bloody Turk. Whose do you think it is, 
serang?” 

“It ’s Ram Chunder’s, sir—he ’s on 
board himself — he wants to speak to us.” 

“You must be right, serang. Yes, there 
goes his signal—he wants us to ‘heave 
to’—what can he want? Back the main 
yard and ease off the head sheets.” 

The serang piped the order, the tindel re- 
peated it, and the next instant the lee main 
braces were let go, the yards swung square, 
the slack of the weather braces taken in, 
and the head sheets were eased off suffi- 
ciently to make the sails to which they were 
attached lift slightly. 

“Look! loox!” exclaimed the serang. 
“Yes; I see it!” cried Rackley. “Load 
our guns!” 

We had two six-pounders, besides two 
service guns—one in each quarter. The 
former were placed in position, and they 
were all loaded with full charges. In the 
meantime I had taken the glass which 
Rackley had laid down on the companion- 
way; and with it, | saw another and larger 
dow, which appeared to be in pursuit of the 
first. Presently a white streak of smoke 
rose above it, and it was followed by the 
report of a gun. 

“ Brace forward! Brace up sharp! Call 
all hands, and stand by to go about!” cried 
Rackley. 

Our main yard was braced forward, and 


blue arch of the horizem. 


with the others backstayed. The helms 
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man was ordered to “steer full and by 
with a clean full,” and the shrill pipes of the 
serang and tindels resournded fore and aft, 
to summon all hands to the deck. Our 
Lascars quickly “turned out;” and, to a 
landsman, our deck would, for a few mo- 
ments, have presented a scene of confusion, 
as they ran to their respective stations, 
rompted and urged on by the pipes of our 
ourtindels. Butthere was no hurry; every- 
one knew where he had to goand what he 
had to be ready to do; and in less time than 
it takes to write it, each man was at his 
station, with the serang standing on the 
break of the poop, and our tindels —two 
forward and two aft—in sight and hearing 
and ready to enforce the orders from the 
quarterdeck. 

“Bout ship,” said Rackley, stepping to 
the serang’s side. 

The latter piped the preliminary “At- 
tention,” which was repeated by the four 
tindels ; and, as my friend the captain gave 
his orders, the serang and tindels piped 
them fore and aft. Without confusion the 
head sheets were eased off at the order 
“Hard a lee,” the fore and main tacks and 
sheets were let go at “ Tacks and sheets ;” 
and at “ Mainsail haul,” round went the 
yards at the main and mizzen. The_head 
sails caught aback and paid the vessel off; 
and, at “ Let go and haul,” the head yards 
were braced round, and we were on the 
other tack. The tacks were boarded, the 
sheets hauled aft, the weather braces were 
tightened, and “Full and by with a clean 
full” was the order to the helmsman. 

Our manceuvres did not escape the notice 
of the commanders of the dows to wind- 
ward, both of which were now in plain sight 
from our decks. The first which we sighted 
was, as the serang said, the tender of one of 
our traders, for whom I had an invoice of 
goods on board and who was a Bengalese 
named Ram Chunder. He was on board 
returning from a visit to one of his sub- 
traders. He had accordingly recognized us 
at once and signailed us to wait for him. 

The second dow was a free-booter of 
which there were many at this time in these 
waters, who preyed upon smaller vessels, 
such as the tenders of the traders. They 
were generally manned by Malays and some- 
times by Chinese and Anamese, 

As soon as we discovered that the dow of 
our trader was pursued by one of these pi 
rates, kackley decided to beat up to it, for 
we were too numerously manned for any of 
these “Sea Gypsies ” to wish a contest with 
us. We were to make a long board on this 
tack and, therefore, watched the dows with- 
out interruption, We signaled to our trader 
not to alter his course, so as to enable us to 
head him off on our next tack. [he pirate 
did not seem to gain upon him, though he 


had much more canvas set. Presently, 
however, he sent us a salute in the shape of 
a round shot, which bounded over the sur- 
face of the water until it disappeared half 
a mile short of its mark. Another was sent 
after Ram Chunder’s dow, which, had the 
gun been elevated sufficiently, would have 
done some mischief. The stranger now 
took in his topsail and seemed undecided 
what to do. “Let him have it!’ cried 
Rackley. 

One of our six-pounders was discharged, 
and the ball fell near the pirate and 
bounced across his bow. 

I was watching him with the glass and 
perceived that this salute caused consider- 
able commotion on his deck. He immedi- 
ately after showed us a clean pair of heels 
by hauling up into the wind and increasing 
the distance between us so rapidly as to 
prove the superiority of the sailing qualities 
of his craft. 

We tacked ship and, when ahead of our 
trader’s dow, “hove to” to let him come 
down to us. The uncouth looking craft 
came rapidly under a press of queerly cut 
sails, passed under our stern and luffed 
up under our lee. A dingy was launched 
from her deck and manned by twomen. A 
neatly costumed East Indian took his place 
in the stern sheets and steered it to our 
gangway. He came up the side ladder with 
agility and jumped lightly on deck. 

‘Rackley greeted him cordially and intro- 
duced him tome. The independent bearing 
of the Bengalese, so different from the fawn- 
ing behavior of the other traders with 
whom I had had business to transact, im- 
pressed me very favorably. Ram Chunder, 
while not wanting in politeness and respecte 
ful consideration for me, his superior, 
showed no consciousness of personal inferi- 
ority ; and I mentally said, “ This trader will 
show me a good account. He’s an honest 
man.” 

“ Well, sir,” I asked “ how long have you 
been anaoyed by that fellow of the skull 
and marrow-bones.” 

“I am returning from Patani, where I 
have a sub-trader who has always been 
very successful. I left him some additional 
supplies, and he filled my vessel with the 
proceeds of the last month’s trade, which 
was unusually good. I have, therefore, a 
valuable lot of produce on board. That 
fellow of the ‘skull and marrow-bones,’ as 
you called him, sir, is an old cruiser in thia 
neighborhood. He knows every trader and 
sub-trader, how much business they do, and 
no one knows better than he that my man 
at Patani generally makes valuable remit- 
tances. When I sailed down the river from 
my trader’s ‘station, I had no suspicion of 
being watched; and I was therefore, much 
surprised, when I passed out of the river, to 
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see that troublesome fellow waiting in the 
offing near Cape Patani. I immediately 
took in sail and bugged the land until dusk, 
when, with a fair wind, I made sail again 
and told my captain to make all possible 
haste in crossing to Cape Cambodia. The 
next morning our would-be acquaintance 
was in sight astern. He has chased me all 
the way across without gaining upon us. 
This morning I saw you as soun as I 
turned out, and knew you at once. I there- 
fore, bore away to run down to you and sig- 
naled for you to wait for me, knowing very 
well that my pursuer would, as soon as he 
realized that I had friends near me, go in 
search of other game.” 

“Suppose you had been overhauled?” 
I remarked. 

“ My vessel is the best sailor,” he replied 
confidently ; “and at this time o’ year, when 
the winds are generally steady, he could 
not possibly have overhauled us. Of 
course, if he had, we would have been at 
his mercy.” 

I looked at the ungainly looking craft 
under our lee, with her nose “way down” 
and her stern “way up,” and won.ered how 
such a tub could be made to sail. But we 
had braced forward our main yard and she 
kept abreast of us without trouble. She 
was even obliged, to heep from forging 
ahead of us, to slack her sheets occasion- 
ally. Ram Chunder smiled and said. 

“She don't look very much like a clipper, 
does she, sir?” 

“No,” I replied, laughing heartily, “1 
would never have supposed you could ever 
get more than three knots out of such a 
thing as that.” 

“She ’s no great beauty, I ‘ll admit,” re- 
joined Ram Chunder. Bnt I ‘ll match her 
in a race against any other dow afloat; and, 
except in heavy weather I could show 
you as clean a pair of heels as you ever saw.” 

“] begin to think so, myself,” I remarked, 
as we walked to the break of the poop. 

“Have you got my account with you?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, up to the time I left Calcutta,” I 
answered. “I suppose you ’re anxious to 
see it.” . 

“ Oh, no, — but I want to save you all the 
trouble I can. I always have acopy of my 
consignment account with me, as it stands 
in my books, and we can, therefore, compare 
them here and I can examine my goods and 
check my invoice; and when we get in the 
offing at Saigon we can tranship my cargo 
to this vessel and put my goods on board of 
my tender, which will facilitate matters for 
both of us.” 

I acquiesced at once, and he ordered his 
skipper to keep in company with us, as he 
wn not return to his own vessel until we 
reached Saigon. 


A few moments after he had given these 
directions, we made the land, Cape Cambo- 
dia, and continued on our way till dark, 
when we changed our course to the north- 
eastward and kept it so during the ensuin 
night. The'next day was uneventful; and, 
early in the morning of the second after 
assing Cape Cambodia, Cape St. Jaques 
oomed up ahead of us. At noon we were 
within one of the mouths of the Me-kong. 
Ram Chunder and I had agreed accounts ; 
and, here in smooth water, without “comin 
to,” we transhipped his cargo and placed 
his invoice of goods on board of his dow, - 
Ram Chunder took his leave, and we shaped 
our course along the coast to the northward, 
bound to Qui-nhon. 

On the morning of the third day we 
steered in for the broad, deep and well 
sheltered bay, in which the river, on the 
left bank of which Qui-nhon or Binh-dhinh, 
as it is sometimes called, is situated, flows. 
We anchored in the bay and a dow was 
sent down that same afternoon by the trad- 
er stationed at the above named place, with 
a cargo of rice, some native undyed cotton 
cloth, dried elephant’s flesh, pepper and 
skins of animals, with a little iron and some 
articles inlaid with mother-of-pearl. After 
discharging the dow, I had additional sup- 
plies for the trader at the station above 
placed in her, and boarded her myself to go 
up and inspect our factory at that place. I 
found the trader here to be a young Parsee, 
named Amady Chuckabuttee, who impressed 
me as favorably as Ram Chunder had, I 
found everything about the place as it 
should be, and his account in good condi- 
tion; that is to say, he had more than 
enough stock on hand to pay the balance 
against him. He was an affable, well edu- 
cated, refined young gentleman with that 
delicate caste of features so characteristic 
of Parsees of the better classes. That he 
was honest I had no doubt, and I may as 
well say, once for all, that, although I be 
lieve there are dishonest individuals among 
the Parsees, as among people of other na- 
tionalities, I never met one who was not in 
all respects perfectly reliable. I could go no- 
where here except in company with Amady, 
as, at that time, this port had not been 
opened to Europeans, and consequently no 
white trader was allowed to remain there. 

Qui-nhon or Binh-dhinh was at that time 
little known and of little importance to any- 
one save those who were interested in its 
trade. But some merchants made it pay to 
keep agents there to barter with the natives; 
and Amady assured me that property was 
safe there, and that he did not take half the 
precautions against theft which he would 
take if he were in Calcutta. I entered sew 
eral of the dwellings of the natives with 


| him, and though some of the natives showed 
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much surprise when they saw me, no one 
offered to molest me. ¢ returned to the 
factory to dine; and after the removal of the 
cloth, Amady, who was familiar with the 
customs of these people, entertained me 
with accounts of the result of his observa- 
tion during a long residence among them, 
which together with my own here and at 
Tourane and Hué, enavled me to form a 
correct estimate of these singular people. 
I verified what I learned during this trip at 
subsequent visits, and shall presently give 
the reader the full benefit of my experience. 

From Qui-nhon we proceeded direct to 
Tourane, in the bay of the same name, 
which is in an unhealthy distcict, and in the 
poorest part of the country. I was only 
delayed here half a day, and we proceeded 
hence to Hué at the mouth of that river 
(the Hué). 1 finished my business here in 
two days, and during that time I was on 
shore as often and as long as my duties, 
which were not onerous, permitted. This 
was the last trader I had to visit, and as I 
had collected only a small portion of a car- 
go, we turned back to Bangkok and filled 


' The Anamese is the ugliest and most 
misshapen of all the Indo-Chinese of the 
Mongolian race. He is shorter and less 
vigorous than his neighbors. His complex- 
ion, which is tawny, is darker than that of 
the Cambodians, while his skin is thick and 
his forehead low. His skull is depressed 


at the top, but well developed at the sides‘ 


like that of the chimpanzee. His flat face 
with high protruding cheek-bones is lozenge 
shaped to a degree that is exceeded no- 
where.. His nose is the smallest and the 
flattest of all the Indo-Chinese. His mouth 


is large, his lips thick, and his teeth black- 
ened and his gums destroyed by the con- 
stant use of the betel-nut, the areca-nut and 
lime. His neck is short and his shoulders 
slope very much. His body is thick-set, 
large and wanting in suppleness, as if it 
were all of one piece. His pelvis is remark- 
ably large, and the upper part of his femora 
is separated so much from it as to give his 
gait a singular swagger which resembles 
very much the stupid stage walk of some 
actors, who in other respects deserve to be 
ranked as artists. This swagger alone is 
sufficient to distinguish the Anamese from 
every other Indo-Chinese people. 

Another peculiarity, which especially dis- 
tinguishes this race from all others, is a 
greater separation of the big toe from the 
rest than is found in any of the other people 
who walk barefooted, and, according to 
Father Legrand de la Liraye, who is a good 
authority, this curious feature has served to 
distinguish the people of Anam from time 
immemorial. It is a very curious fact that 
it has been transmitted to the present in- 
habitants despite the frequent intermar- 
riazes which must have taken place during 
this long period The Anamese carry on 
none of the trade, which is left to the Cam- 


bodians and immigrant Chinese. There 


are crosses of the Anamite with the Hindoo, 
Malay, Cambodian and Chinese, and the 
last of these half-breeds, called Min-hnongs, 
are numerous and interesting. 

I have exceeded my limits and must now 
close this account of a pleasant and instruc- 
tive trip. In the near future I shall write 
a story of a journey to Formosa, which has 
been brought to mind by the late operations 


of the French fleet in those waters. 


ITHOUT the closed bedroom door 
two neighbor women sat, their 
chairs drawn close beside the mother’s 
while they indulged with solemn zest in the 
sick-room gossip. They were both tall and 
thin, clad in the already old-fashioned puri- 
tan dress, but the elder, she with the pierc- 
ing dark eyes and scornful lips, spoke sel- 
dom, listening instead to the rapid questions 
and comments poured upon the mother by 
her companion. 

“How had she passed the night? And 
was it indeed true that the doctor gave no 
hope? And what do you think is really the 
I 
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do | young Falkner, think you?” 


not remember ever hearing just such a case 
before. Did you, Mistress Brown?” 

The one addressed shook her head ina 
way that might mean no, or perhaps a sol- 
emn reserve of knowledge. 

“Ah?” said the mother explanatorily, 
“though the doctor does n’t call it con- 


sumption, it seems most like to me for she 


has been wasting away for most a year 
now, — ever since Prissy was married.” 
“And do you think,” ventured Mistress 
Huston, with chair tipped eagerly forward, 
“that her sister’s wedding had anything to 
do with Salome’s illness? Did she care for 
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“ No indeed, Mistress. They were always 
quarreling; never could agree. Why I 
mind as it were yesterday of one night they 
had hot words in the garden, and Salome 
ran into her chamber and shut herself up, 
nor would she scarcely speak to him after- 
ward. Oh, but she has been a strange, bit- 
ter child alway, not a comfort like Prissy. 
Yet it breaks my heart to see her laid so 
low.” 

“] remember,” put in Mistress Huston, 
“bow strong of will she always was, even 
to the defying the minister. But doubtless 
sickness has subdued her spirit.” 

“Ts she not reconciled to the coming 
change?” quoth the silent Mistress Brown. 

“Alas,no. ’T is a strong clinging to life, 
the doctor says, that still keeps her alive.” 

“Then, Mistress Stone,” said the elder 
grave crone, rising and addressing the 
mother, “I will look in before I leave and 
speak to your daughter, for it is borne in 
upon me that I have something to say to 
her that will help reconcile her to death if 
it need be.” 

And Mistress Brown without further par- 
ley entered the sick chamber and closed the 
door. 
' “A wise woman is Mistress Brown, no 
doubt,” whispered the other crone to her 
neighbor cautiously, “but, eh, Mistress 
Stone, do you think her wisdom altogether 
canuy? I mind my mother talking of the 
witches that were hung in Salem, for 
she could remember those days, and it 
seems to me this Mistress Brown is the 
mortal image of one.” 

But the mother shook her head disap- 
provingly. 

“ Nay, nay, I make no question but she is 
a good woman, a trifle strange at times. 
Does not the parson speak most friendly to 
her.” 

As Mistress Brown approached the bed 
Salome lifted eyes of wondrous depth from 
the little brown book one wasted hand had 
held, and slipping it beneath her pillow 
looked steadfastly upon the visitor. 

“So you are not yet aweary of life,” said 
Mistress Brown, with a faint smile on her 
‘cruel lips. “And what have you to make 
life sweet? If you had husband and chil- 
dren, now! If it were Prissy she might 
‘care to stay! But I know for what you 
would live,” she continued, as Salome 
neither stirred nor answered her taunts, and 
in a voice lower than a whisper, the mere 
‘ghost of a sound, she breathed a single word, 
then watched the quick light flash in Sa- 
lome’s eyes. 

After a pause; — 

“TI can tell you the way, for your will is 
strong, and ‘ man doth not yield himself to 
the angels nor unto death utterly save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will.’ 


Nay, start not, I can read the words though 
the book were a mile beneath the sea fn. 
stead of lying under your pillow.” 

Strange and earnest the talk that followed, 
yet the mighty words whose power was 
such that even Salome trembled as she lis. 
tened were brief, and in a very few moments 
Mistress Brown passed out as quietly as 
she had entered. 

From that very hour a change came upon 
the sick girl, The progress of disease that 
had been slow as the enemy laboriously 
overcoming outwork after outwork became 
the rush of the army when the last wall has 
fallen. It was at the flow, not the ebb of 
the tide as the old nurse had prophesied, 
that the summons came; and Salome, rais- 
ing herself up, with wild, triumphant eyes, 
cried out : 

“ But though I die yet shall I live again,” 
and passed suddenly away. 

And when the parson spoke of “ the godly 
end our sister hath made declaring her belief 
in the resurrection and a future life,” a faint 
smile hovered on the thin lips of Mistress 
Brown who sat near the mourners at the 
funeral services. And in the long funeral 
train she walked in due black cloak attired, 
and with a face well befitting that solemn 
occasion. Dust to dust, ashes to ashes, 
sounded in the deep tones of the minister, 
and again the faint smile on the lips of 
Mistress Brown. A few moments more 
and the funeral train was leaving the 
churchyard, and in the ear of her nearest 
neighbor muttered the gloomy crone: — 

“°T was not in consecrated ground, you 
saw, but in the new bit just bought and not 
yet blessed. Ah, ’t was very fitting. And 
now I must be away for I have only tarried 
for this day’s work, and my journey is a 
long one.” 

“Fare ye well, Mistress Brown,” said the 
awe-stricken neighbor, who trembled at the 
strange manner of the black-cloaked figure 
at her side. And from that day Mistress 
Brown was no more seen in the village, and 
timid youngsters walked the bolder in the 
dim twilight that they ran no risks of meet- 
ing her tall form and gloomy face. 

n a far distant town, Ralph Falkner bent 
down to view the tiny features of his child. 

“ A girl,” he said regretfully. 

“ Ay, a fine little daughter, but she does 
not S look like either you or the mother, I 
think.” 

And Prissy’s voice from the bed mur- 
mured : — 

“T want to name her Salome for I fancy 
she will look very like my sister.” 

Ralph ed long and scrutinizingly at 
the baby ron; and the look in his eyes was 
not the pride and joy that befits a man over 
the cradle of his firstborn child. He made 
no remark on the resemblance to the girl he 
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had known so well, but turning away said 
simply : — 

“ Name her what you please.” 

And the child was called Salome. 

A weak and puny thing it was in its baby- 
hood though not cross or fretful. On the 
contrary no child ever cried less. Hour 
after hour she would lie motionless with 
wide open, mournful eyes, until the mother 
said it really made her nervous, 

It was not until a new-comer in the town, 
a nurse of wisdom and experience, Mistress 
Brown by name, undertook the charge of 
the child, that anything but the frailest and 
briefest of existences seemed possible to 
her. Under this woman’s fostering care, 
the baby gained daily in strength. 

“A wise child,” the nurse called it, but 
“ A strange child,” the mother sighed; and 
as it grew into elfinlike girlhood she 
breathed more and more often “A strange 
child.” A cold, reserved little thing it was, 
with no word of endearment or impulsive 
caress in answer to Prissy’s tenderness, no 
baby secrets to chatter in her ear but even, 
at times, an undetined shrinking from petting 
touch or tone. 

But with Ralph it was different. For 
him the child betrayed a strong attachment 
that astonished and sometimes even annoyed 
him, he knew not why. She did not indeed 
show her affections in words or caresses; 
but she followed him with wistful eyes, she 
knew his step long before Prissy heard it on 
the walk, she was duller and sadder than usual 
when he was away and brightened into a 
different being when he returned. She lis- 
tened too when he spoke and understood 
him with a perception far beyond her years. 
She watched his every movement, antici- 
pating his wishes in a wonderfully unobtru- 
sive way and seeking opportunity to lavish 
care and thought beyond saying upon his 
comfort. So marvelous for a child were the 
things she accomplished that Prissy often 
called hera witch. But Ralph never heard it 
without a chill at his heart though the rea- 
son he could not have told; he had never 
believed in old wives’ tales. 

Yet he fancied that there was a barrier, 
vague and undefined between him and Sa- 
lome, one which not all her love and 
thoughtfulness could pass. Something 
strange about the child repelled whenever 
they were together, and he felt with sorrow 
that he did not love this youthful daughter 
as he had dreamed he should his own child 
and Prissy’s. 

So years slipped quietly away each mak- 
ing but little difference alone, but together 
they turned Ralph’s hair a trifle grey, and 
faded the blue eyes and candied pink of 
Prissy’s youth; they too have opened the 
blinded lover’s eyes until he sees his wife 
as she is, a weak and waning beauty, not the 


angelic being he had deemed her. He 
could not help frowning now at some of 
her vapid speeches, and not even the charm 
of her goodnature could prevent his per- 
ceiving that she could not follow his 
thoughts nor uuderstand his hopes and 
plans. So he went his way, gradually ceas- 
ing to look for ‘much companionship from 
her, and finding it in the keen brain and 
sympathetic heart of young Salome. And 
daily warmer grew his appreciation of her 
intellect and her wonderful devotion, until 
the invisible barrier seemed passing away. 

Salome had now nearly reached her seven- 
teenth year, and had well fulfilled the pro- 
mise of her infancy. Often would Prissy 
say as she gazed at her tall and slender 
form, * You are the very image of my sister 
Salome ;” and the girl would answer only, 
* I indeed?” or would not speak at 
ail, 

There came an afternoon, already fading 
dusk, when the roses were at bloom in the 
garden as fair as in the home garden Prissy 
had left eighteen years before. This night 
she had walked down to the gate for a part- 
ing chat with a neighbor, none other than 
Mistress Brown, a trifle bent but otherwise 
scarce changed from the wise woman who 
stood at that death-bed years before. 

Now the namesake Salome was walking 
in the farther part of the garden out of hear- 
ing of Prissy at the gate, and Ralph stood 
at her side. The sunset had been gorgeous 
with flaming colors, but now over the blaz- 
ing sky a great black cloud was descending, 
and from afar came sounds of muttering 
thunder. But Ralph saw not the darkened 
sky nor heard the ominous sounds. Eye, 
ear and inmost thought, were held by the 
face that gleamed beneath the nodding white 
rose-bush. What was it made him lean 
nearer and nearer? Was it the passion in 
the darkly beautiful eyes? Surely that was 
the look of the dead Salome when beneath 
the budded rose-tree she had poured that 
one wild prayer for love and mercy. Were 
they indeed not two, but one and the same 
Salome? A tide of passion swept over his 
own heart, he bent closer and as she whis- 
pered, “ Do you then remember Salome?” 
his arms closed about her and one kiss 
thrilled and burned on her lips; then a 
blinding flash and a crash that tore heaven 
and earth, and beneath the blackened rose- 
tree lay two silent forms. 

Roused from her gossip at the gate some 
instinct led Prissy’s swift steps to the very 
spot, yet Mistress Brown was there before 
her; but not even her skill could suffice to 
restore life to Salome’s prostrate form, 
Ralph still lived and when the long proces- 
sion bore Salome away, he sat a helpless 
shattered man, old before his time, no more - 
to pass in or out the house door, until he 
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too went forth never to return. A vague 
horror hung over him, old memories tor- 
mented him, and sieep itself became a terror 
to him, for there the two Salomes came 
again, or blended together till there was but 
one, though which it was he could not tell, 
that haunted him so remorselessly. Night 
nor day was there rest for him; nay, even 
Prissy’s gentle attendance, and sweet insip- 


idity were torture to him, and Mistress 
Brown’s dark shadow when it fell upon his 
prison-chair was as tue presence of a be- 
numbing, mighty power. 

In the quiet churchyard, a new stone was 
placed marked simply, “Salome,” while in 
Prissy’s native ‘illage the carved tablet 
obscured by time bore no name. 


THE GREAT TOWER OF LONDON. 


BY WILL M. CLEMENS. 


Stee great Tower of London has no rival 

among the many palaces and prisons 
that sti!l exist to tell the strange and ro- 
mantic history of bygone ages. Its origin 
is not known. Like the Iliad and the 
Egyptian Sphinx, and the strange New- 
ton Stone, it is lost beyond recall in the 
nebulous ages, long years before what de4- 
nite history we now possess took shape. 
The most ancient writers date the great 
Tower from the days of Czsar. Shake- 
speare and other poets took up this legend, 
and in favor of the story the name of 
Czsar’s Tower remains in everyday use 
even to present time. 

_ There is nothing in existence throughout 
the whole of Europe that compares with the 
Tower of London, with its eight hundred 
years of historic life and its nineteen hun- 
dred years of traditional fame. It makes 
all other palaces and prisons appear like 
things of an hour. The oldest remains of a 
asaay in Europe is the west front of the 
‘Barg Castle, near Vienna, It is said to be 
of the time of poe’ ¢ the third. The Krem- 
lin, at Moscow, and the Doge’s Palazzo, in 
the beautiful city of Venice, are both of the 
fourteenth century. Mohammed the sec- 
ond constructed the famous Seraglio in 
Stamboul years after the ruin of the great 
Tower of London. The most ancient por- 
tion of the Vatican in the ancient city of 
Rome was originally commenced by Borgia, 
whose nam: it bears tothisday. In Paris, 
the old Louvre was commenced during the 
reign of Henry the eighth, and the Tuileries 
was first begun during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Versailles was yet a swamp in the 
time of the civil wars, and Sans Souci and Es- 


curial both belong to the eighteenth century. 

The famous structure known as the 
Serail of Jerusalem is a Turkish edifice, 
built many years after the London Tower. 
The palaces of Athens were of modern date, 
likewise those of Cairo and Teheran ina 
Africa. All the great prisons of ancient 
times are gone. The Bastile is a thing of 
the far past, and the Bargelio has been long 
since converted into a museum. ‘The only 
prison now known that compares at all with 
the great Tower is the far-famed prison of 
St. Angelo in the city of Rome. The 
Piombi was removed from the Duge’s roof 
many years ago. The other noted prisons 
of the old world, those of Vincennes, Span- 
daw, Spielburg and Madgebury, are all of 
them very modern structures when placed 
in comparison with the great prison of Lon- 
don, in which Ralph Flambard so long 
ago as the year 1100, was confined, the date 

the first crusade. 

The buildings of the great Tower of Lon- 
don as we have them now in block and plan, 
were originally commenced by William the 
Conqueror, and the series of apartments in 
Cesar’s Tower, which includes a hall, gal- 
lery, council chamber and chapel, were built 
during the early Norman reigns, Nearly all 
the Norman kings used these apartments as 
royal residences. A Roman wall can yet 
be traced near some parts of the ancient 
ditch. The great Tower is mentioned in 
the Saxon Chronicle which leads one to be- 
lieve that a Saxon stronghold once stood 
upon this very spot. There are an abun- 
dance of historical facts connected with the 
Tower that ate not only interesting but 
highly instructive. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART for January has a 
striking frontispiece, the balcony scene from 
Romeo and Juliet engraved from the original 
drawing by Frank Dicksee, A. R.A. A special 
paper is given to Mr. Dicksee’s portfolio of 
illustrations to this play. The opening article is 
a second paper on the “ New Forest,” by Mrs. 
Fawcett, for which Mr. A. W. Henley’s iilustra- 
tions are characteristic and graceful. The Jag- 
azine of Art is the haridsomest publication of its 
kind in the country, and Cassell & Co., of New 
York, are to be praised for their efforts to raise 
the standard of all that is good and beautiful. 


“On LAND AND SEA,” by William H. Thomes, 
Published by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 
This is the latest contribution from Mr. Thomes’ 
versatile pen to the light literature of the day, 
and though his story is a recountal of positive 
facts in his own career, it has all the charm and 
interest of a thrilling romance. Mr. Thomes is 
perhaps the best known and most successful of 
our living American writers of travel and adven- 
ture. His works are to be found in every public 
library, and his large following of readers is the 
best evidence of the popularity he enjoys. “On 
Land and Sea” is destitute of any continued 
plot, and is, as previously remarked, a simple re- 
countal of actual facts. Two boys, in both of 
whom the spirit of daring and the love of adven- 
ture is predominant, sail from Boston on the 
staunch old ship “ Admittance,” commanded by 
Peter Peterson, a raw-boned Dane, and bound 
for the coast of California. This was in the year 
1843, when danger was no scarce article on that 
coast, and when the merchant marine partook in 
discipline of many of the features of the regular 
navy. These boys, one of whom, Thom, is no 
other than the author himself, have for two years 
all sorts of adventures, see no end of strange 
sights, and get into continual mischief from very 
excess of animal spirits. On the coast of Mexi- 
co, where they anchor for some time, their esca- 
pades are particularly amusing, and the reader 
finds a fresh smile for every page. Inthe limited 
space at our disposal it would be impossible 
even to outline the course of this adventurous 
cruise, but we can give hearty assurance that he 
who once takes up this book will not lay it down 
until it is read. 


At the close of the present volume, the hero 
and his boon companion are left on the Califor. 
nia coast, and those who wish to follow their ad- 
ventures to a close are invited to read “ Lewey 
and I; or, Sailor Boys’ Wanderings,” which 
will be commenced in the January number of 
BALLOv’s MAGAZINE, and will run through the 
forthcoming year. — Lowell Citizen. 


Vicx’s ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for Decem- 
ber, just received, is unusually interesting. Be- 
sides the usual beautiful colored plate, which in 
this issue is a group of Double Dahlias, there 
are forty pages of just such reading as those in- 
terested in flowers and gardening generally will 
enjoy. Among the articles of special interest 
we may name, “A Californian Outing,” “Graft. 
ing the Grape,” “ Azalea and Cape Jasmine,” 
“ Irrigation,” “ Pruning Roses,” “ Culture of Cel- 
ery,” and a large number of smaller articles. 
Besides these, the department of “ Our Young 
People” has a beautiful poem by Margaret 
Eyetinge, and an illustrated poem, “ King Frost,” 
by Mrs. Whittemore. For the long winter even- 
ings we can conceive of no more profitable read- 
ing for those who desire tu gain knowledge in the 
culture of flowers, and indeed, everything per- 
taining to the garden. It may be summed up as 
being a compendium of valuable and useful in- 
formation. The inducements offered to sub- 
scribers of Vick’s Magazine for clubbing with 
other first-class periodicals, are astonishing. 


BALLov’s MAGAZINE begins the new year with 
a continuation of those features which have 
made it one of the most popular monthlies of the 
day. It is intended to be a magazine for family 
reading, and is made up of papers adapted to the 
wishes and needs of each member of the home 
circle. Stories, sketches anc poems; fashions, 
fancy work and household receipts; science, art 
and literature appear regularly in contributions 
from the best writers. The great feature of 1885 
will be the story by Mr. William H. Thomes. 
It is entitled “ Lewey and I; or, Sailor Boys’ 
Wanderings,” and is a sequel to “On Land and 
Sea,” which we unhesitatingly pronounce one of 
the best narratives of the sea life of the Ameri- 
can sailor of the elder day that has been written. 
Mr. Thomes has the experience and literary skill 


if 
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to treat of this period of our merchant marine, 
and he brings to his execution uncommon quali- 
ties to hold attention and to entertain. His 
new story cannot fail of being as powerful and 
absorbing as the one that preceded it. It opens 
in San Diego, Cal., and introduces strong charac- 


ters and exciting incidents. Besides “ Lewey and 
I,” this magazine will have other attractions in 
1885 that will make it necessary to every fireside, 
It gives more than 1200 pages of reading matter 
in a year, and its subscription price is only $1.50, 
— Boston Sunday Globe. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. K. — Please continae the arrangement for 
another year. It has been quite satisfactory as 
far as we are concerned. 


M. L.— No use to forward it. We can’t use 
it, even if we desired to. Sorry we can’t oblige 
you, as we should like to do. 


HAMILTON. — As you did not send a stamp 
for a reply, we will state that it is impossible 
to use that which you proposed to furnish us. 
We are well supplied. 


B. B. — Glad vou like “ Lewey and I.” As it 
developes you will be more interested. It is a 
true history of wanderings, and should be read 
carefully, not ‘hastily. We know you will like it 
as well as “ On Land and Sea.” 


SANTA BARBARA. — Should be pleased to see 
you at the place you designate if time will 
permit. There must be some wonderful changes 
in the place since we saw it last on the summit of a 
mountain, one day in August, 1846, while on the 
way to Los Angeles. To be in the town once 
more will seem like home. 


B. — It is about time for you to return to Bos- 
ton. What keeps you in N. S. such a long time 
when you can be more comfortable at home? It 
is a pleasant place in summer, but not for winter, 
we should judge. 


HeEsRon, N. S.— BALLou’s MAGAZINE is not 
published in New York, as your letter would im- 
ply. At the same time we do not desire the 
stories you write about. If you had wanted an 
answer you should have enclosed a stamp. As 
you did not, this is the only one you will receive. 


West Va. — The poem is not up to our mark, 
so return it. The subject is a good one and you 
can treat it better if you will. 


J. M. A.— The poem on Washington is good. 
The others are not so well expressed. 


D. C.— The highest structures in the world 
are as follows: — 
1. The Washington monument, 555 feet. 
. Cologne Cathedral, 510 feet. 
. The great pyramid of Cheops, 460 feet. 
. St. Peter’s, Rome, 448 feet. 
. St. Paul’s, London, 360 feet. 
. St. Mark’s, Venice, 323 feet. 
. The Capitol, Washington, 283 feet. 
. Brooklyn bridge tower, 276 feet. 
g. Trinity Church, New York, 263 feet. 


ou 


SANTA Cruz, CAL.—The story that is now 
running in BALLov’s is a true history of the ad- 
ventures of two boys in California during the 
Mexican war. Glad you like it. You will find 
that it increases in interest as it progresses. It 
is one of the best things that Mr. William H. 
Thomes, the author, ever wrote. All the doings 
of the Mexicans and the forces of the United 
States are accurate and can be relied on. It has 
no connection with “ On Land and Sea,” and yet 
the two principal characters are conspicuous in 
both works. Speak to your friends of the story, 
and get them to subscribe for BALLov’s. 


T. A.— Thanks for your xind notice. It was 
just like you to write so pleasantly of a friend. 


Jack. — All the incidents related in “On Land 
and Sea” are actual facts. There is no romance 
in the book, but many hours of hard work and 
incidents that now seem laughable. Hope you 
wiil like “ Lewey and I,” the next story, as well as 
“On Land and Sea.” It is more thrilling, deal- 
ing as it does with Indians and Mexican greasers, 
mountain lions and fighting trappers. 


C. A. P.— The articles read so well that we 
will use them in our paper at some convenient 
time. Many thanks for your kindness. 


F. M. C.— Mr. Thomes thanks you for the 
compliment, but he does not think himself a De 
Foe, and can’t write a story like his great ro- 
mance. However he is glad you think so, as it 


does no harm. 
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Roast TurKEY. — After the turkey is well 
dressed make a dressing of two cups of bread 
crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of butter, one egg. Scason with sage and pep- 
per, and mix together with milk, but not too wet. 
Stuff the turkey with this, filling the breast and 
body, and sew it up with a needle and twine. 
Tie the skin over the end of the neck witha 
piece of twine. Confine the legs and wings close 
to the body, and tie them with a string. Rub 
salt over it and dredge with flour. Place it in 
the roaster, breast side up, and as it cooks turn 
frequently so it will brown on all sides alike. 
It should be roasted slowly. A turkey of eight 
pounds should roast three hours. When half 
done flour again quickly; when this is browned 
baste it often with butter. To make the gravy: 
Boil the giblets until thoroughly done. Take 
them out and chop very fine and put them into 
the gravy tureen. Take the water they were 
boiled in and add the drippings of the turkey 
and a little flour. Give it one boil stirring it all 
the time. Pour it into the gravy tureen with the 
chopped giblets. 


BAKED BREAST OF MUTTON. — Choose a 
good fresh, plump breast, but not too fat; wipe 
it with a clean dry cloth; have ready a mixture 
made as follows: Some well washed parsiey 
chopped fine, a tablespoonful of sweet herbs, 
some bread crumbs, with pepper and salt suffi- 
cient. Fold your meat together and lay the sea- 
soning between; some sew the edges together or 
skewer them; the latter is the best way unless 
you want your meat browned both sides, then 
fasten with neither, but when your joint is half 
done, take it out of the oven, remove the stuff- 
ing carefully, fold the breast the reverse way, 
and put your seasoning between it the same as 
before. This way of dressing is very nice and 
inexpensive, more especially if done over a rice 
or batter pudding. Some prefer sage and 
onions, which is also very good. Make the 
gravy thus: Two teaspoonfuls of the fat from 
the meat, mix with a cup of boiling water, pepper 
and salt, stand it over the fire and let it boil; 
then add a teaspoonful of flour to thicken it, stir 
gently till done, which will be in three or four 
minutes. To carve this dish economically, and 
at the same time to look handsome on the 
table, do not sever the joint and cut crossways, 


but take thin slices from the upper side; serve 
each with some seasoning and gravy, leaving the 
frame to hash up on the following day. Some 
prefer this dish roasted or baked plain; then 
merely wipe it dry, rub over lightly with salt, 
bake over potatoes or batter pudding. 


BEAN Soup.— Soak over night one pint of 
beans in three pints of water. In the morning 
drain, add fresh water and set over the fire; re- 
move the skins when they come to the top. Boil 
until perfectly soft; add flour and butter together 
and season. 


Ir1isH STEW. — Take mutton, beef, veal, or 
any kind of meat you can afford, except pork or 
bacon; divide into pieces any size you like; cut 
up onions and potatoes into slices; have ready 
your stew or saucepan, whichever you are lucky 
enough to possess; put in a layer of meat, with 
pepper and salt strewed over each layer as you 
proceed; then a layer of onions, then a layer of 
potatoes on the onions, with water to cover; so 
continue until the pan is full, but let the last lay- 


‘er— that is the top one —be potatoes; see it is 


all well covered with water; stand it over a very 
siow fire and gently simmer for two hours. 


Some persons make a light suet crust over the 


top, which is a great saving in a family. 


BoILED APPLE PUDDING.—Make a paste and 
roll it out half an inch thick; pare and core ap- 
ples sufficient to fill the crust; close it up, tie it 
up tightly in a cloth and boil three hours. When 
done turn into a dish, cut a piece of the crust out 
of the top, put in a piece of butter, and sugar 
enough to sweeten it. 


POACHED Eccs. — Fill a frying pan with boil- 
ing water, add a little salt and vinegar. Break eggs, 
one at a time, into a wet saucer; slip upon the 
surface of the water, cook slowly three minutes. 
Take up with a skimmer. 


CATARRH CurED.—A Clergyman, after suf- 
fering a number of years from that loathsome 
disease, Catarrh, after trying every known reme- 
dy without success, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured him and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
— self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 

. A. Lawrence, 199 Dean gE Brooklyn, New 
ork, will receive the recipe free of charge. 
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Witt Bioop Stains WasH Out ?— To the 
present day the superstition is rife that blood 
stains cannot be washed out. During the French 
revolution eighty priests were massacred in the 
Camelite chapel at Paris, and the stains (called) 
of their blood are pointed out today. Sir Walt- 
er Scott, in his “ Tales of a Grandfather,” de- 
clares that the blood stains of David Rizzle, the 
Italian private secretary of Mary Queen of Scots, 
who was stabbed at Holyrood palace by certain 
Protestant leaders of her court, aided by her 
husband, Darnley, are still to be seen. In Lan- 
cashire the natives show a stone called the 
“ Bloody stone,” which was so marked to show 
Heaven’s displeasure at some of Cromwell’s 
soldiers’ atrocities at Gallows Croft. In “ Mac- 
beth,” act five, scene one, Shakespeare alludes to 
the idea: “ Yet here ’s a spot.” 

The truth about blood cannot be easily ex- 
plained. In the first place, if that of a murdered 
person, it is not often attempted. In the next 
place, blood contains oxide of iron, which sinks 
deep into the fibre of wood, and proves indelible 
to ordinary washing. Thus it is true that stones 
of a porous nature, and wood not of the hardest 
kind, are susceptible to the stain of blood pro- 
duced by the oxide of iron which the blood con- 
tains. But the blood of a pig is as good as that 
of a murdered man. 


VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES.—In all 
only ten known Chilian craters can be pro- 
nounced with certainty to be now active volca- 
noes. Obviously the neighborhood of these sub- 
terranean furnaces cannot be regarded as be- 
longing to the quiet regions of the earth. No 
part of the earth’s surface is so prolific of earth- 
quakes as the western half of South America, 
and here they are more frequent and severe on 
the Pacific coast than on the eastern side of the 
Andes. On this coast they are often accom- 
panied with scenes of horror and woe that sur- 
pass description. To the direct consequences in 
the loss of life and the destruction of buildings 
are frequently added the ravages of fire breaking 
out in the ruins and consuming all that has not 
been already crushed. The seaport towns are 
exposed to a still further danger of destruction 
by the rushing tidal wave which follows the ex- 
traordinary retreat of the waters with which the 
earthquake phenomena are usually accompanied. 
These: evils’ and more were suffered in their 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


worst form during and after the earthquakes of 
March, 1881, with which Mendoza was visited, 
and August, 1868, which laid waste a considera- 
ble stretch of coast, with many towns. With 
these volcanic and seismic phenomena is associ- 
ated a steady elevation of the Chilian coast, 
which has amounted, according to the indica- 
tions of the shore terraces, to from six metres at 
Cape Three Mountains, to three hundred and 
ninety-seven metres at Conception, within the 
present geological period. Darwin has averaged 
the rate at about seventeen centimetres a year. 
The Island of Santa Maria, in the northwest of 
the Bay of Aranco, rose three metres during the 
earthquake of 1835, but afterward sank to its old 
level. Depressions also seem to have taken 
place in former periods. The elevating force is 
more intensive in the Chilian Andes than in the 
neighboring countries, and, as it is still in opera 
tion, it is destined probably to carry the loftiest 
peaks of the Cordilleras to a still greater height. 
The frequent occurence of the ending huapi — 
Indian for island —in the names of promonto- 
ries indicates that many former islands are now 
connected with the main iand. The islands of 
Imeleb and Quehui, in Chiloe, are at present 
separated only at high water, and appear to be 
approaching a permanent union. 


CHINESE SouP.— The introduction of real 
Chinese birds’-nest soup to Londoners may raise 
the question as to what material such nests can 
be made of An English naturalist, living at 
Yokohama, has recently published a very inter- 
esting account of a visit which he paid to Gor- 
manton Caves, which are situated amid the trop- 
ical forests of North Borneo. From these caves 
come the bulk of the nests of which the soup is 
made, and they are the only place in the world 
where they can be obtained in any quantity. The 
caves are of immense extent, and are several 
hundred feet in height. They are covered with 
nests, which are built by swallows and bats; the 
material being a soft fungoid growth, which en- 
crusts the limestone in which the caves are 
formed. The yearly value of the nests taken is 
between five and six thousand pounds on the spot. 
The value when they reach China is, of course, 
very much more. It is perhaps as well, consid- 
ering the expensive nature of the luxury and its 
scarcity, that its consumption is not likely to in- 
crease from its introduction into Britian. To 


our barbarian palates it is decidedly insipid. 
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The Ladies’ 


Own Page. 


THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to ELLA A. BricGs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


KNITTED WOOLEN SKIRT. 

The following rule is given for knitting a 
woolen skirt :— 

MATERIALS. — Scotch yarn of any shade, two 
wooden or ivory needles about the size of a pen- 
holder, quite long. About four skeins of yarn 
will be required. Make the two breadths sepa- 
rately ; sew them together at the sides; sew on 
a flannel or silesia binding the shade of the 
wool. 

Front BREADTH. — First Row. — Cast on 
one hundred and fifty stitches, knit across plain 
once. 

SEconD Row.—Seam two, * three. plain, 
thread over once, one plain, thread over once, 
three plain, seam three together, *, repeat from * 
to * till last two stitches on needle, seam these. 

THIRD Row. — All seamed. 

FourtH Row. — Like second row. 

Make these four rows over and over again till 
you have a border deep enough. At the begin- 
ning of every fancy row seam two together. 
Now commence your work above the border, 
eight plain, eight seam, all across for eight rows, 
then reverse, eight seam and eight plain all across 
for eight rows, repeat this work of squares or 
blocks till you have six rows of blocks done, then 
seam three, three plain, all across until half a 
finger from the top of the skirt, this knit plain. 
Do not commence to narrow until the blocks are 
finished, then narrow at beginning and end of 
every row. 

Back BREADTH.— This is done the same, 
without narrowing at the top. To make the 
placket hole, divide the stitches as far from the 
top as desired, and knit each piece separate. 
White ruching may be basted in at bottom of 
skirt. 


ZEPHYR FLOWERS, 

For a rose, get a spool of hair wire, cut in 
strips about four and a half inches in length; 
take a fine knitting needle and wrap the wire 
snugly around it; slip the wire from the needle, 


and take the wire at each end and pull it out so 
as to be two and a half inches long; fasten the 
ends by twisting the wire. Form the petals as 
near like those of a rose as possible. Take the 
zephyr desired and attach it to the end where the 
wires are fastened; pass the zephyr over the top, 
catching it on one of the creases made by the 
needle down at the bottom, and so on until the 
zephyr has passed through all the creases; 
fasten the end, and this completes one petal. 
Continue to make nine in the same manner, then 
cut nine more strips in the same manner as be- 
fore, only a little smaller for inside of rose; pro- 
ceed to make these in the same way. Form the 
stamen by taking a piece of wire six inches long; 
take some green zephyr and wind around your 
forefinger, double wire in centre around zephyr, 
wind the smaller petals close to the stamen with 
thread after winding the larger ones on in the 
same way ; have the petals snugly together, then 
cover the stamen wire with green zephyr. 

For the leaves, cut three strips of wire three 
inches long, wind them around the needle the 
same as before, then shape as near the shape of 
a rose leaf as possible, and wind with green 
zephyr; then take a straight piece of wire, doub- 
led in centre, and fasten on the three leaves. 

For the bud make three more green leaves, 
wind some zephyr the same shade as the rose 
around your two front fingers; cut a piece of 
wire and fasten around the zephyr by doubling it 
in the centre; fasten three green leaves around 
it, wind the stem with green zephyr, and fasten 
it with the leaves to the rose. 


WISP=BROOM HOLDER. 


A pretty wisp-broom holder can easily be 
made. Take a small round Japanese fan, cover 
both sides with pretty cretonne, fastening it at 
the handle ; cut a narrow strip of pasteboard, say 
two inches wide and four or five inches long (ac- 
cording to the size of the fan), cover with cre 
tonne, fasten the edges of the strip in the centre 
of the fan, far enough apart to admit the broom. 
Twist ribbon around the handle, leaving a little 
loop at the top to hang it up with; put a bow of 
the ribbon at the handle, where the cretonne is 
fastened. If desired one can be put at the end 
of the handle, 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to January Puzzles. 


1.—Anacamptics. 
2.—Abecedarian. 3.—Semolino. 
4.—Sepawn. §.—Sesame. 
6.—Deliac. 7.—Sergeant. 
8.—Sebesten. 9.—Absolutely. 
10.— Prominent. 
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16.—Sparrow. 


18.—Stonechat. 19.—Talegala. 


44.— A Charade. 
A TOTAL who lived in New Jersey, 
Last a first gain in buying a kersey ; 
She stitched fast ail the day, 
And at night, so they say, 
She appeared in a handsome new — 
AUDE. 


Word Anagrams. 
45-—Hen tier. 46.—Coo Nell. 
47-—Nice drains, too. 48.—Tin meat-pot. 
49.—Yell, Ira bit. 50.—I coat pill. 
§1.—Leap in, scrub, § §2.—Left curs yelp. 
53-—Mere lamb. 54-—Run, red Kate. 
MUFTI. 


55-— Half Square. 
1. To treat ill. 2. Lovers. 3. A small lobe. 
Certainly. 5. To confide in. 6. Before. 7. 
imilar to. 8. A letter from Boston. 
CyRIL DEANE. 
56.—A Diamond. 
(The same across and back and up and down.) 
1. In Cyril Deane. 2. Torisk. 3 A jet. 4. 
Idolized. 5. Convicts. 6. Three fourths of ex- 
perience. 7. In Richard III. MAUDE. 


57-—A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of eleven letters, is an 
insect with four wings. The 4, 10, 6, 1 is trans- 
ported. The 11, 8, 5,3 is chaste. The 9, 2,7 is 
to ferment flax in water. RICHARD II 


58.— Double Transposed Acrostic. 
[Words of four letters.] 

1. A fish, 2. A plant. 3. A fish net. 4. A 
fatuity. 5. A fairy. 6. Rehearsing. 7. A genus 
of large birds. 8. A genus of snake-like lizards. 

Primals.—Measuring instruments. 

Finals.—Copies of original pictures done by 
the same masters, MAUDE. 

59.—A Wine Glass. 


1. Necromancy. 2. Acoin. 3. Pertaining to 
apples. 4. A primitive word. 5. An armed 
force. 6. A girl’s name. 7. A vowel. 8 A 
pen. 9. Pains. 


The central letters form the name of a well 
known poet. SERASKIER. 


TR 


Anagrams. 
62.—Smarter facts. 63.—Season us corn. 
MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Rebusgrams. 


6.—U R E 


MUFTL 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before March roth, 
we offer a book; and for the next best list, a 
large illustrated novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the November puzzles were re- 
ceived from Birdie Brown, J. D. L., Vinnie, Muf- 
ti, I. O. T., Katie Smith, Teddy, Ida May, Ann 
Eliza, Cora A. L., Dull Dick, Vixen and A. Mary 


Khan. 
Prize-Winners. 


Dull Dick, for the largest list of answers; 
Cora A. L., for the next best list. 


ta All are invited to contribute to this de 
partment and to send solutions every month. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A SERMON IN RHYME. 


If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him; yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend — till he is dead? 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 

Praise it ; do not let the singer 

Wait deserved praises long. 

Why should one who thrills your heart 
Lack the joys you may impart ? 
Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go — 

Leave them; trust the harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow. 

So, until its happy end, 

Your life shall never lack a friend. 


A gentleman tells a good story of a well 
known politician. He says:— 

I was traveling West some years since, when the 
Hon. Bottles invaded the sleeper I helped to fill. 
Time, like justice, had dealt gently with the 
sutler, soldier, statesman and railroad king. 
The snow of years was sprinkling the little hair 
and profuse beard left him. His waist had be- 
come extraordinary and his legs more slender 
than of old, but his form was still erect, his 
movements active, his voice strong and hearty 
and his eyes bright as ever. 

He had, among other things, a huge lunch 
basket and a case of champagne. As the day 
promised to be exceedingly hot, for it was in 
midsummer, he directed the conductor of the 
sleeper to take the bottles from the basket quiet- 
ly, and drop them into the ice cooler of the car. 
As time wore on that morning I observed that 
the passengers of our sleeper were exceedingly 
thirstv, and resorted continually to the cooler for 
water. I further observed, after a time, that the 
women and children had flushed faces and 
brightened eyes, and after a time they grew 
noisy. One old lady, weighing some two hun- 
dred pounds, after a vain attempt to look at the 
end of her nose, settled back into a sleep, with 
her head thrown back that opened her mouth, 
and not only started a heavy article of snore, but 
dropped a very fair set of “store teeth ” into her 
lap. Four young men, evidently commercial 
travelers, engaged in a game of poker, grew 
loudly hilarious at first, then got quarrelsome, 


and at last drew revolvers, and were disarmed 
by the conductor and brakemen, amid shrieks of 
the women that were unusually loud. 

“Well,” said Bottles, “this is the crankiest 
car I ever board:d. What the blank is the mat- 
ter with them, anyhow?” 

The mystery was solved about noon. Bottles 
opened his lunch basket and made a spread of 
cold quail, pickles and pate de foie gras, and 
other expensive delicacies, and then sent the 
porter for a bottle of champagne. The man re- 
turned looking as if he had seen the ghost of 
Guiteau. 

“ Gencral,” he said in a stage whisper, “ dere 
a’n’t no champagne, sah.” 

“Why, what ’s gone with it?” 

“Well, you sce, sah, de motion ob de car or 
de ice in de coolah hab done broke all de bottles, 
and dese ornary people has been drinkin’ youah 
champagne a!] mawn’, sah.” 

“Well, I be darned ” said the Honorable 
Bottles. 


-“ Yes, my husband is a peculiar man about 
some things,” remarked Mrs. Mangos to her 
caller, Mrs. Pebley. “He will trust the 
judgment of anyone, except in the matter of 
heefsteak. This, he declares, no one but himself 
can select. Early every morning, no matter 
how cold the weather may be, he gets out of bed 
before the fires are made and goes down to the 
butcher's. Many atime have I asked him why 
he did not bring the meat as he comes home in 
the evening, but he declares that meat should 
be selected in the morning. Sometimes he can- 
not find meat to suit him, and then he comes 
home without any.” 

“Just for the world like my husband,” re- 
marked Mrs. Pebley. “The morning is never 
too cold for him to go down town to see about 
his beefsteax. I had no idea that any other 
man was like him.” 

Following morning, saloon adjoining butcher 
shop :— 

“ Hello, Mangos!” 

“Good morning, Pebley. Right sharp frost 
this morning.” 

“Yes, heavy. What are you going to take?” 

“ Cocktail.” 

“ Same for me.” 

“The other day,” said Mangos, “I took two 
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or three stiff drinks, and forgot my meat. Told 
the old lady I could n’t find any to suit me. 
Here’s to you.” 


RICH FATHER.—“What means this? You here 
again? Leave the house this instant! Have I 
not already warned you never again to seek the 
hand of my daughter? 

Poor Suiror.—“I did not call to see your 
daughter this time, sir. I called on business.” 

“Business? I can’t imagine what business I 
can have with you.” 

“I can. This morning your cook came rush- 
ng around to my place and said some one must 
some at once to fix the water pipes. I came, 
did the job, and here is my bill. Look at it, sir, 
and take your choice. Which shall it be— your 
daughter's hand or bankruptcy? Hal hal” 

No cards. 


A long individual with a shiny coat and frayed 
trousers, sat in a down-town barber shop and 
fondled a week’s growth of a stubby beard that 
looked as if it might have been knocked off 
with a tack-hammer, but could be separated from 
his visage in no other way. Like Dickens’ ghost 
of art, he was working that beard for all it was 
worth as solid capital. The shop was crowded 
with unshorn and unshaven men, in a hurry to 
get home after work. The seedy gentleman ex- 
posed his chin art airily looked over a news- 
paper, until the barber said “next,” and then 
started up from his seat. A choleric old gentle- 
man looked at him for a second with glowering 
despair, and then said :— 

“ Say, my good fellow, if you will let me take 
your turn I ’ll stand a treat for your shave.” 

“You're my man,” was the reply. “ Fork 
over the tin.” 

Fifteen cents was handed him, and he relapsed 
into his chair and continued his newspaper and 
his digital wanderings in the hirsute wilderness 
on his face. The oid gentleman got his baldness 
trimmed up and his whiskers dressed down, and 
left. The barber again called “next,” and the 
seedy individual again hastily arose. A busy- 
looking clerk gazed upon him with sad pathos, 
and said :— 

“Look here. Really, if you let me come 
ahead of you I ’il give you a quarter and stand 
treat.” 

“You ’re the oyster I’m huntin’ for,” said the 
seedy one. And again was his pocket made 
richer by the addition of a twenty-five cent piece. 
He leaned back and watched the tonsorial opera- 
tions on the frontispiece of the clerk with a 
wealthy chuckle, but a third time arose as the 


barber called “ next,” and a third time was in- 
terrupted and propitiated by some anxious cus- 
tomer with a piece of silver. Tois little industry 
he worked until he had obtained a dollar and 
sixty-five cents. At last the barber said to 
him :— 

“Look here. You ’ll read all the printing off 
those papers if you stay there much longer, 
Come on if you want to get shaved.” 

The S. I. saw that the harvest was over, and 
assuming a Napoleon-at-St.-Helena attitude, said 
scornfully : — 

“Shave! Do yer s’pose I’m goin’ ter let yer 
rasp over my cheek with that old corn knife of 
yours? Not much. Am I goin’ ter have this 
here beard cut off when it enhances my personal 
appearance? Well, not frequently. Guess I ’ll 
leave if I’m to be insulted. Good-by.” And he 
walked off to try the game somewhere else. 


AH! ME, I'M TEASED BY LOVERS THREE, 


Ah! me, I’m teased by lovers three, 
There ’s Harry, James, and Joe; 
From morn to eve they visit me; 
No peace I ’m sure I know. 
They ’re handsome fellows I must say, 
And all are well to do; 
But two will have to go away, 
And very quickly, too. 


I really don’t know which to take, 
For all are fond of me; 

But as I know I cannot make 
Myself the bride of three, 

I think this queer affair to end, 
And peace henceforward know, 

A billet doux at once I ’il send, 
To say I ’li m_rry Joe. 


Golden, the undertaker, the other morning 
was laboring under a deep melancholy. 

“ What's the matter, Thomas?” said a report- 
er, sympathetically. 

“Tt ’s a decayin’ wurruld,” said he, with a 
Limerick sigh. “There was a fellow cum in 
hgre this marnin’ wid grief in his eye and a 
mop-rag in his hand. ‘Is this Tommy Golden, 
the undertaker?” says he. 

“* The very same,’ says I. 

“* Kin Oi have a wurrud wid ye?’ says he ina 
dishtracted v’ice. 

“* Five hundred,’ says Oi. 

“*Oi ’m the last uv a fam'ly av eight,’ says he, 
‘all uv them dead in a single noight.’ 

“*Cod be merciful to ye,’ says Oi; ‘ but how 
did it happen?’ 

“*Thru sour gas in the tay,’ says he wid a 
wild look in his eye. 
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“¢ An’ ye want thim planted,” says Oi. 

“Tn a single grave,’ says he. 

“What kind uv a funeral?’ says Oi. 

“¢Fit for a king,’ says he. 

“Tin hacks ?’ says Oi. 

“* A hundred,’ says he. 

“* Four in hoorse ?’ says Oi. 

“¢ Eight horses,’ says he. 

“¢ Be hivins, man, payple ll think it ’s a small- 
pox epidemic,’ says Oi. 

“* Eight or nuthin,’ says he with a scowl. 

“What choorch ?’ says Oi. 

“¢Eight av thim,’ says he. 

“¢Th’ devil,’ says Oi. 

“«Th’ family was divided,’ says he, ‘no one 
tho’t aloike. Oi ’ll give you a list uv the diff- 
’rint religions to-morrow, and ye ’ll hav’ to hav’ 
a hoorse at each choorch.’ 

“¢ An’ whot kind uv caskits?’ says Oi. 

“The most expensive,’ says he. 

“*T suppose ye ’ll have shrouds ?’ says Oi. 

“* Av coorse,’ said he; ‘make it the biggest 
lay out ye iver had.’ 

“*Now,’ says Oi, as plazed as Punch, ‘will Oi 
take this thing be conthract, or is it could 
cash?’ 

“* Could cash,’ says he. 

“*Whin?’ says Oi. 

“¢To-morrer mornin’,’ says he. 

“*What name?’ says Oi. 

“«B, Finegass Tompkins, Room 15, Nevada 
Block,’ says he. ‘Oi’ll be hare in wan bour to 
take ye to the house fur measurin’ the de- 
caysed.’ 

“Well, wid that Oi called out the min an’ 
stud threat, and B, Finegass Tompkins wipt an’ 
said that brandy was bracin’, an’ tuk two more 
nips an’ turned down the sthreet to luk up th’ 
praychers. 

“Oi was in high fither. Oi polished a lot 
av coffins and telephoned fur th’ hoorses, an’ 
engaged ivery hack in th’ city, an’ threated th’ 
b’ys fifteen times, an’ waited fur B, Finegass 
Tompkins’ return. 

“The hour came and he did n’t. Anither 
hour passed, and he did n’t. Meb’y he 
niver came back at all. This marnin’ Oi 
sint Jerry down to room ,15, Nevada Block, 
an’ thay ’d niver heard av him. Says Oi to me- 
self, ‘thin, bedad, th’ poleece shall.’ An’ wud 
vou beleave it, the villin was a ravin’ loonatic, 
clean out uv his hid. He ’d wurruked the hull 
town. The vagybone had ardhered fifty stoves, 
twinty safes, thirty-four tombstones, twelve 
clocks, sivinty-five ice-cream freezers, eighteen 
choorch: bells, an’ telegraphed East for Bin But- 
ler.” 


A woman clad in deep mourning went through 
the menagerie, stopping to admire each of the 
animals in turn, and every now and then apply- 
ing her handkerchief assiduously to her eyes. 
When she came to the camel it was evident she 
came to stay. She sat down on one of the posts 
that held the rope and began to catechise the 
attendant. 

“This is the camel, a’n’t it?” 

“Yes 'm, and the finest specimen in this 
menagerie, or in any other menagerie in this 
country.” 

“ Do tell! How that reminds me of John! John 
was always at the head of the heap. Now do 
tell me some of the peculiarities of the camel, 
won’t you?” 

“Yes’m. He has a iong neck.” 

“ Just like John! He had the longest neck 
you ever saw onaman. Gracious! I wish you 
could have seen the standing collars he used to 
wear. Come, now, tell me something more.” 

“The camel has the largest natural hump of 
any animal in existence.” 

“ Just like John! You never saw a man that 
could hump himself as John could when he had 
a mind to,” 

“ The animal is also a great traveler.” 

“Just like John! I never could keep him 
home at night.” 

-“ He is called the ship of the desert.” 

“Just like John! He could get more pie 
aboard than any other man in Vermont. 

Just then the lions began to roar and the wo 
man started on the dead trot to see how much. 
meat they can eat at one meal.” 

“Say!” cried the attendant of the camel. 
“There ’s one thing I h’a’n’t told you about this 
animal, the most important of them all.” 

“What ’s that?” asked the woman turning 
around in her tracks.” 

“ He can go for weeks without drinking a drop 
of water.” 

“Just like John! exclaimed the excited fe 
male, “ You never saw a man so” —— 

But the lions began to roar so loud that her 
voice was lost to the attendant of the camel, and 
he forgot all about the little incident until later 
in the day, when he saw a female in black in 
front of the monkey’s cage, and heard her ex- 
claim by way of comment on some remark of the 
keeper: — 

“Just like John!” 


The Zanesville Signal gives the following hu 
morous description of a “free ride” on the cars. 
A Zanesville map, being “ flat broke ” and want» 
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ing to go to Columbus, conciuded to “ brass it,’” 
and accordingly took a seat in a car on the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad. The Signa/ thus describes 
the trip: 
The train had nearly reached Claypool’s 
before the conductor, whom we shall call Jones, 
had reached our dead-head friend, in his round 
of collecting tickets and fares. “ Your ticket, if 
you please,” said the conductor. 
“ Have n’t any,” said the dead-head. 
“Where are you going?” inquired the con- 
ductor. 
“Columbus,” replied the dead-head. 
“Two dollars and ten cents,” said Jones. 
“Have n’t nary a stamp,” replied our dead- 
head acquaintance. 
“You must pay your fare or get off the train,” 
said Jones. 
“Stop her,” quietly remarked the dead-head. 

The train was stopped, and he was left on the 

side of the road to await the next train, on which 
he succeeded in getting. The same scene trans- 
pired, ending by the dead-head telling the con- 
ductor to “stop her,” and he being left again on 
the side of the road. Train after train was 
boarded, and each put him off a little nearer 
Columbus. ‘The last train on which he got was 
that of our friend Jones, who was on his return 
trip from Bellaire to Columbus. Dead-head got 
on his train at Pataskai, and was under full head- 
way before being discovered by the conductor. 

“Going to Columbus again, I suppose,” said 
Jones. 

“Have n’t been there yet,” said dead-head. 
“TI can’t get a ride of more than six miles before 
they put me off. I don’t think I'll get on more 
than one or two trains after your ’n before Co- 
lumbus will be the putting-off place.” 

“ Well, do you think we can carry you unless 
you pay your fare ?” inquired Jones. 

“Stop her,” quietly remarked the dead-head. 

“Well, I do think,” said Jones, “of all the 
brassy individuals Iever met, you are ahead of 
them all. -I ’ll take you there for your infernal 
impudence.” 

And so the dead-head was carried into Colum- 


bus on the same train he started on three days 
before. 


Mr. Wilberforce is not a bad man in his way, 
but he was sorely put out the other morning at 
breakfast. He had lent a neighbor most of his 
parlor chairs, and when he entered the room he 
found but one of those useful articles of domes- 
tic economy left. 

He immediately called his daughter, and turn- 


“You entertained Augustus Smith for two 
hours last evening in this room?” 


“TI did, pa,” confessed the maiden, with a 
blush. 


“ And where did he sit?” 

“ On that chair.” 

“ And where did you sit?” 

“T—I—I——” 

“No prevarication. Where did you sit?” 

“J—oh, gracious! sat on the coal-hod, 
pa.” 

Mr. Wilberforce says he doubts the statement; 
but where could the poor girl have sat? 


“Yes,” said Dumley, “I served three years in 
the war of the rebellion, and if I do say it my- 
self, I made a good soldier.” 

“You have a very soldierly bearing,” said 
young Brown, admiringly. 

“So I have been told,” replied Dumley. 
“Even to this day,” he continued, “strains of 
martial music will set my pulses bounding, and 
like a war-horse, I scent the battle from afar.” 

“Were you ever wounded, Mr. Dumley?” 
asked Mrs. Simpson-Hendricks, considerably 
excited. 

“N-no,” he said, “I never was; I was very 
fortunate in that respect.” 

“Yes, indeed,” ventured young Brown, “a 
gunshot wound is an ugly thing. I suppose you 
can attribute your good fortune to your nose.” 
“What has my nose got to do with my not 
getting wounded ?” demanded Dumley. 

“ Why, its —its ability to scent the battle from 
afar, you know.” 


Politicians of the professional type, often ap- 
peal to the patriotic imagination of their hearers. 
An exchange records an instance of this kind of 
political work. One afternoon, as a Polish pro- 
cession made a long halt ona certain avenue, a 
ward politician of considerable note hurried into 
a store, and called out to the proprietor :— 
“Here ’s my chance now! Half a dozen of 
those Poles are’ here, and now ’s my time to get 
in a little fall work. I want to make ’em a 
speech.” 

“ Well, you may.” 

“But I want to tickle em. What was the 
name of that great Polish hero? Kos— Koski 
— you must have heard of him!” 

“ Y-e-s, I have. It was either Kosmetic or 
Kosmopolitan, but I ’ve forgotten which.” 


ing angrily to her, demanded :— 


“ Oh, they "ll be gone! Kos — Koskiusko— 
that ’s the chap!” ine 
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“ What did he do?” 

“Let’s see? There ’s an old poem about 
him, I believe.” 

“Yes — yes—hurry up! 
up on this thing yesterday?” 

“And it comes in somehow: — 

“*And freedom —and freedom —and free—’” 

“Yes, I ’ve got it.” 

“*And freedom shrieked when Koskiusco 
fell.’” 

“She did! Shedid! Bless you, that ’s a big 
pointer forme! He fell. Where did he fall?” 

“Have n’t the least idea whether it was at 
Austerlitz or first Bull Run. Like enough he 
fell off a house.” 

“He fell,” mused the politician. “ Freedom 
shrieked. It must have been on a battle-field. 
Try and remember what field it was.” 

“No use. Even if I could, I would n’t be sure 
that he was killed.” 

The politician dashed out, and appealed to 
the first person he met with :— 

“Say, you—where did Koskiusxo fall? 
Quick —I can’t spare a minute!” 

“On his ear, I guess!” was the indifferent 
teply. 

The orator mounted a table, but hardly had he 
said: — 

“My dear, patriotic Poles,” when the band 
struck up, and the procession moved. 


Why didn’t I post 


The following is vouched for by a brother 
editor, and notwithstanding his general reputa- 
tion for veracity is, without doubt, true. An 
elderly gentleman of Boston, who, while he likes 
to sit at the convivial board, will not touch any- 
thing spirituous, devoting al! his attention to the 
lacteal fluid, was invited out a few nights ago by 
a party of choice spirits. A huge milk punch 
had, however, been prepared for him, and when 
he was asked what beverage he would prefer his 
reply was as usual: “ Well, I guess I ‘ll takea 
little milk.” The punch was brought, and all 
eyes were turned toward him to note the effect. 
Raising the glass he took a sip and then an- 
other; at the third, however, he drained the 
tumbler, smacked his lips and looking lovingly 
at the empty glass, observed: “Great Czsar! 
what a cow.” 


A well-known and elderly North Pearl Street 
merchant was in New York a week ago, buving 
goods. He entered one house, when the junior 
partner stepped up to him and said brusquely : 
* How old you are getting, Mr. Blank. Pity you 


can’t keep young and strong, iike us.” The re- 
mark was gratuitous, and the manner of it 
impertinent. 

The Albany merchant said nothing for a mo- 
ment, but presently answered: “My young 
friend, it is true I am getting old, being past 
sixty, but I will wager you the best dinner you 
and vour friends can get in New York that I 
will take you — side hold — and throw you over 
my head. Come up stairs. We will be alone, 
and you can throw some buffalo robes on the 
floor so you will not get severely hurt, and if I 
don’t upset you in short order I will buy both 
wine and dinner. Come.” And the old gentle- 
man took the young man by the arm, as if to pull 
him up-stairs. But he would n’t go. He looked 
ashamed and was much embarrassed by the 
smiles of those in the store. “The fun of the 
thing was,” said the Albanian, relating the cir- 
cumstance to us, and chuckling to himself, 
“that it was such a clear cold case of bluff. 
The youngster could have made a wreck of me 
with one hand. And I am really ignorant of 
what a side hold is. But I looked him square 
in the eye, and he doubtless thought I was a bad 
man from the north, although the getting up- 
stairs would have winded me. However, it did 
him good, taught him a lesson, and I am sure he 
looks upon me now as a sort of antique John 
Sullivan.” 


Until this country gets in the habit of shaking 
herself with an earthquake two or three times 
per year the American merchant has no show to 
compete with the Mexican in the manner of 
going to the wall and receiving a settlement from 
creditors. A Mexican dry goods dealer who 
closed his doors the other dav begged to an- 
nounce to his creditors : — 

“Owing to the earthquake which the Lord 
sent us on the 2d inst. my store was destroyed, 
my stock nearly ruined, and several of my heavi- 
est debtors killed. I am, therefore, compelled 
to announce my great embarrassment, and to 
beg of you to accept thirty cents on the dollar 
for my indebtedness. What the Lord wills he 
wills. Loss only partly covered by insurance.” 


“TI hope you will be a better boy in the fu- 
ture,” said his mother. 

“ Yes ’m,” sobbed the boy. 

“I guess you will mind your father the next 
time he speaks to you.” ; 

“Yes 'm.” 

“Poor boy!” she added, sympathetically, 
“ did he touch your heart?” 

“No 'm.” 


PROFESSOR GUZZLETON (to fair Chatterbox).— 
“Are vou aware that our hust has a French 
cook?” 

FAIR CHATTERBOX. — “So I hear.” 

Proressor GuzzLETON. —“ And that he is the 
best French cook in Boston?” 


FASHIONABLE LaDy. —“ Jane, don’t you know 
you should bring in letters on a silver salver?” 


FAIR CHATTERBOX. —“ So I believe.” 

PROFESSOR GUZ2LETON.— “Then don’t you 
think we had better defer all further conver- 
sation till we meet again in the drawing- 
room?” 


Janz.—“ Lord, yes, mum; but I didn’t know 
as you knowed it!” ’ 
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